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PREFACE. 



I PUBLISHED the first edition of this work with fear and 
trembling ; and though I have somewhat less anxiety on 
the present occasion^ I am very far indeed from feeling 
confident of success. The very kind and favorable terms 
in which both the London and Calcutta critics have been 
pleased to speak of my productions^ and the many flatter- 
ing and most valuable letters that I have received from 
my native country from authors of unc^uestionable genius 
and high celebrity^ and to most of whom I am personally a 
stranger, have encouraged me to publish this new edition — 
the first being out of print. I could wish it were consis- 
tent with delicacy to mention the names of those eminent 
individuals who have condescended to recognize the claims 
of an obscure countryman in a foreign land. But though, 
if it were fitting, I should eagerly adduce such authorities in 
my favor, and it might possibly be attributed to vanity or 
presumption, I can safely say thut I should be actuated 
by a very different feeling. They who are confident of 
their own merits do not readily admit the necessity of 
such support. Besides, I know how much should be 
deducted from the praises of a private correspondent, even 
when that correspondent is a stranger, and has no other 



aim or interest to serve than the gratification of a gene- 
rous impulse. But the mere honour of an intellectual 
intercourse with some of the finest spirits of the age is a 
fair subject of self-congratulation ; and after every allow- 
ance shall be made for the warmth of compliment^ I cannot 
help feeling that enough of commendation will remain to 
permit of my pleasing myself with the hope, that there 
may be something in the following pages not wholly un- 
worthy of perusal. 

Divided as I am, by such a dreary distance, from all 
personal association with the many gifted natures with 
whom I should be proud and delighted to be more inti- 
mately acquainted, it is a source of unspeakable gratifica- 
tion to me in this state of exile, that I am still able to 
continue even so imperfect an interchange of thought and 
sentiment as is afforded by epistolary converse; and 
whatever may be the fate of my humble literary efforts, I 
must always rejoice that they have met the indulgent eye 
of the persons to whom I venture to allude — that they have 
increased the list of my friends both here and in England, — 
and that they have whiled away many a weary hour with 
an innocent amusement. 

A comparison of the present edition with the first would 
show that there are numerous additional verses and prose 
papers included in the one that were not inserted in the 
other, and that there is scarcely a single essay which is 
not in some degree enlarged, and I trust improved. 
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ON LITERARY FAME AND LITERARY PURSUITS. 



There is nothing more captivating than literary fame ; and 
there are few men, who could resist its fascination if they 
thought it within their reach. It inflames the heart with a deli- 
cious poison. It excites a feverish thirst of praise that grows 
with what it feeds on, and too often destroys that healthy and 
tranquil tone of mind which is essential to genuine happi- 
ness. Of all human glory, it is the least allied to "a sober 
certainty" of enjoyment. It is generally attended with wild 
inquietudes, and a morbid sensibility to the strokes of fate and 
the mutabilities of opinion. The mariner, who trusts his life and 
fortunes to the treacherous ocean, regards not the varying winds 
of heaven with an anxiety so intense, as that with which the poet 
listens to the fickle voice of po])ular ajiplausc. The fame of the 
warrior occasions a comparatively temperate excitement. His 
exertions are chiefly physical ; his achievements are palpable and 
defined ; his honours are certain and immediate. All classes of 
men may judge with accuracy and precision of strength and 
courage, of victory or defeat. A gallant action is as warmly 
applauded and as fully appreciated by the artisan as by the sol- 
dier. Even the reputation of the statesman, though accompa- 
nied with greater care and perplexity of mind than the triumphs 
of the hero, is more open to general comprehension, and is less 



2 ON LITERARY FAME 

connected with the profound and subtle workings of the soul 
than the glory of the poet. The claims of literary genius 
are so shadowy and equivocal, so reluctantly acknowledged by 
those best able to decide upon their truth, and so exposed 
to the misapprehensions of ignorance, and the wilful injustice 
of jealousy or caprice, that, as Pope feelingly observes, **the 
life of a wit is a warfare upon earth." To add to the bitter- 
ness of his misfortunes, the man of letters is of all men 
the least capable of battling with the world, and of supporting 
his influence by extraneous means. If his intellectual preten- 
sions be disputed, he is helpless and forlorn. He ventures his 
whole cargo of earthly hopes in the frail bark of fame, and a 
wreck ruins him for ever. His habits of mind are incapable of 
change, and render him unfit for a new pursuit. Even when he 
is most successful, the public taste is so capricious and uncertain 
that he cannot, like the miser, count and hoard his acquisitions. 
No man can calculate the precise extent of his reputation. He 
cannot enter it into a ledger, and exult in his daily gains. The 
opinions of mankind are more variable and less easily understood 
than the state of trade. The pilgrim to Fame's distant temple 
pursues a doubtful path, and is "now in glimmer and now in 
gloom." He is like one who struggles through subterranean 
passages, and catches but occasional glimpses of the external 
light. Even when he gains the end of a perplexing path, and 
emerges into the full blaze of day, though dazzled for a while 
with excess of light, the freshness of the glory too quickly fades, 
and he pants again for new excitements. He has neither con- 
tentment nor repose. His wishes are boundless ; his cares per- 
petual. He has a craving void in his heart that no glory can 
fill. The attempt to satisfy his desires is like pouring water into 
a broken vessel. The more he has the more he covets. His 
greatest gains are small in comparison to his hopes, that are like 
hollow things, only swelled the more by every breath of praise. 
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To be happy, therefore, he should effect that almost impossible 
triumph — a triumph over his own rcHtless aspirations. "Hie 
man who would be truly rich." say Seneca. " must not enlarge 
his fortune, but lessen his appetite." 

But even the painful difliculties of the pursuit of fiune. and 
the unquenchable tliirst fur additional glory, are exceeded by 
the cares attending its possession. The fear of losing it. and 
the anxious charge of its preservation, keep the spirits in that 
eternal flutter and agitation, whieli joined to the effect of impas- 
sioned thought and a sedentary life often wears away the stoutest 
corporeal frame, and induces that pitiable state of nervousness 
and hypochondriasis so common amongst literary men. The 
clay tenement of a fiery soul is speedily destroyed. 

It is unnecessary to explain in this place the reciprocal influ« 
ence of mind and mutter ; for thut render must be dull indeed 
who should require an illustration of a fact so obvious ; and yet 
many students of medicine are apt to overlook it in their prac- 
tice, while they readily assent to it as a theory. M. Tissot. the 
celebrated French physician, (the friend of Zimmcrmann.) has 
left a work on the diseases of literary men of so philosophical 
and interesting a nature that it is surprising it should be so little 
known. An English translation was indeed ])ublished. many 
years ago. but it was never a popular work, and is now. I 
believe, extremely rare. It abounds with illustrations of the 
terrible effects of too much thought and emotion both on mind 
and body. The toils and anxieties of literature, connected with 
the pecuhar sensibilities of genius, but too often end in insanity 
or death. Sterne has remarked, that " the way to fame, like 
the way to heaven, is through much tribulation." The witty 
SmoUet, though a popular writer, has acknowledged the " incre- 
dible labour and chagrin" of authorship, lie once fell for half 
a year, into that state of exhaustion which is called a Coma Vigii, 
an affection of the brain produced by too much mental exertion, 
B 2 
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in whkh the Ciciilties are ta a state of 8tapor» and all external 
objects areas indistinct as in a dream. We learn from Spence. thai 
Pope paid a similar penalty for over study ; until he was at last re- 
stored to health by the advice of Dr. Ratcliffe and the friendly 
attentions of the Abb^ Southcot. Many an immortal work that 
is a sourc>* of exquisite enjoyment to mankind has been written 
with the blood of t^c author — at the expense of his happiness 
and of his life. Even the most jocose productions have been 
composed with a wounded spirit. Cowper's humorous ballad of 
Gilpin was written in a state of despondency that bordered upon 
madness. " I wonder/* says the poet, in a letter to Mr. New- 
ton, " that a sportive thought should ever knock at the door 
of my intellects, and still more that it should gain admittance. 
It is as if Harlequin should intrude himself into the gloomy 
chamber where a corpse is deposited in state." In a late num- 
ber of the Quarterly Review it was justly observed, that " our 
very greatest wits have not been men of a gay and vivacious 
disposition. Of Butler's private history, nothing remains but 
the record of his miseries, and Swift was never known to smile." 
Lord Byron, who was irritable and unhappy, wrote some of the 
most amusing stanzas of Don Juan in his dreariest moods. In 
fact, the cheerfulness of an author's style is always but a doubtful 
indication of the serenity of his heart. 

The confessions of genius exhibit such pictures of misery and 
despair, as would appal the most ardent candidate for literary 
distinction, if it were not for that universal self-delusion which 
leads every man to anticipate some peculiar happiness of fortune, 
that may enable him to grasp the thorn-covered wreath of fame 
without incurring those festering wounds which have galled his 
predecessors or his rivals. The profession of authorship is more 
injurious even to corporeal health than the labours of the artisan, 
and is utterly inconsistent with tranquillity of mind. It induces 
au internal fever, and a glorious but fatal delirium. The seduc- 
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tive eloquence of RouHBcau Bcems to guah from his heart like 
the sweet j^m from a wounded tree. In the highly interesting 
pages of the elder D'iMraeli, amongst many other illustrative 
anecdotes of a similar nature, arc the foUowing touching examples 
of the effect upon the mind and hody of too much literary care and 
labour ; — " Alficri com})OHcd his impassioned works in a paroxysm 
of enthusiasm and with floods of teurH. ' When I B})ply with atten- 
tion/ says Metastasio, ' the nerves of my sensorium are put into 
a violent tumult ; I grow red as a drunkard, and am compelled to 
quit my work.' Bcattic dared not correct the proofs of his Essay 
on Truth, because he anticipated a return of that fearful agitation of 
the spirits which he had felt in its composition. Tasso, perplex- 
ed by his own fears and the conflicting criticisms of his friends, 
was anxious to precipitate the publication of his work, that he 
might be ' delivered from his agony.' Dryden, in a letter to 
his bookscHcr, in alluding to the illness of his non, pathetically 
observes, ' If it please God that / tniutt die of over-iitudy, 1 can* 
not spend my life better than in preserving his.' Cowley, ' the 
melancholy Cowley,' for thus he styles himself, confesses in one 
of his prefaces, how much he repents the sin of rhyme ; and 
' if I had a son,' says he, ' inclined by nature to the same 
folly, I beUeve I should bind him from it by the strictest conju- 
rations of a paternal blessing.' " 

Few Uterary men would wish their children to inherit their 
profession. J^ord Dyron, in his peculiar hhlf-comic, half-serious 
style, expresses his regret, that he had become an author. " If 
1 have n wife," says he, (see his journal of 1814,) *' and that 
wife has a son — by any body — 1 will bring up mine heir in the 
most anti'poetical way — make him a lawyer, or a pirate, or — any 
thing. But if he writes too, I shall be sure he is none of mine, 
and cut him off with a Bank token." The writer of this article 
was once with William llazUtt, when he received a letter from his 
son ; — I inquired if he would wish him to follow in his father's 
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8tq)8 — " Oh ! God forbid it !" was the quick and passionate 
reply. In a note to one of his Essays, he bitterly exclaims, ** I am 
sick of this trade of authorship." Dr. Johnson, in the midst of 
all his fame, felt the miseries of a literary life, and sighed for the 
consolations of private friendship. While his name and his 
productions were the topics of general conversation, he shuddered 
at his " gloom of soUtude," and in writing to Mrs. Thrale, he 
makes a touching appeal to her sympathy and tenderness : '* I 
want every comfort : my life is very solitary and very cheerless. 
Let me know that I have yet a friend — let us be kind to one 
another." There is a querulous melancholy in the prefaces of 
Wordsworth that shews too clearly the state of his heart. The 
greatest of living poets has found that the wasps of criticism can 
destroy his repose, and that the neglect or ridicule even of the 
vulgar crowd is not always to be borne with a magnanimous 
indifference. 

Literary pursuits and literary distinctions are often fatal to 
domestic pleasures and attachments. They render men less 
capable of entering cordially into those amusements that interest 
the mass of their fellow creatures, and often excite in their 
associates a bitter jealousy and an uneasy sense of inferiority. 
Some in the author see only the man, and wonder at the admira- 
tion of the world ; while others in the man see only the author, 
and cease to regard him as a social being of the same nature with 
themselves. An author *s station in society is always ambiguous, 
and liable to endless misapprehensions ; he is like a stranger in a 
foreign land ; he is in the crowd, but not of it. ' When hia 
claims are too obvious to be disputed, the humble are alarmed at 
that superior intellectual power for which the vain and envious 
hate him. He is neither at his ease himself, nor are those about 
him. The jealous and the curious surround him like enemies and 
spies, and keep him ever on his guard. He can please no one. 
Some who are willing to admire, so raise their expectations of hit 
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greatness, that he is sure to disappoint them ; and the more he 
shines, the more he wounds the self-love of others. Even the 
most generous admiration is not of long endurance, hut soon 
flags without repeated stimulants. If the literary man docs not 
excel himself — if every new work is not superior to the last — his 
friends are disappointed, and his enemies triumphant. Even the 
greatest glory can hardly make a man indifferent to the ceaseless 
hostilities which it so inevitahly excites. Envy and detraction are 
fierce and indefatigahle adversaries, whom nothing but the down- 
fall of the object of their wrath can entirely upi)ca«c. Tlie happi- 
ness of an ambitious author is at the mercy of his meanest foes. 
" Oh ! that mine enemy had written a book," is a wish that has 
entered many a malignant bosom. 

•* Wlio [lants for ^lory finds l)ut *liort TC,\}fmi, 
A bretith revives him, or a breath o'enhrowjt.*' 

A hostile criticism, however false or ignorant, often leaves an 
immedicable wound in the breast of genius. The tender and ima- 
ginative Keats was crushed by the rude hand of Oifford, and 
perished like a flower in a foreign land. The unhappy Kirke 
White never entirely overcame the shock of an unfavourable 
critique on his first productions. One bitter censure outweighs a 
thousand eulogies. 

What with the jealousy of some men, the ignorance of others, 
and the capriciousness of public opinion, he who rests his whole 
happiness on literary fame must prepare himself for the life 
of a slave or the death of a martyr. And yet with all these 
fiearful drawbacks, there is something so inexprcsftibly charming 
in literary pursuits and the glory that attends them, that no 
man who has once fairly enrolled himself in the fraternity <}{ 
anthors, can relinquish his pen without reluctance and retire into 
ordinary life. After the intcnne excitement of his peculiar hoiies 
and kboors, all other objects and employments appear ** weary. 
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•tale, flat, and unprofitable." Cowper quotes with a concurrence 
of sentiment the remark of Caraccioli, that ** there is something 
bewitching in authorship, and that he who has once written 
will write again." " Who shall say," exclaims Bulwcr, in his 
eloquent and interesting " Conversations with an ambitious 
Student in ill health," "whether Rousseau breathing forth his 
reveries, or Byron tracing the pilgrimage of Childe Harold, 
did not more powerfully feel the glory of the task, than the 
sorrow it was to immortalize ? Must they not have been exalted 
with an almost divine gladness, by the beauty of their own ideas, 
the melody of their own murmum, the wondern of their own art P" 
Dr. Johnson, with a truth and nature suggested by his own 
experience, attributes a similar feeling to the unhappy Prince 
of AbysKinia. Rasselas uttered his rcpinings with a plaintive 
voice, "yet with a look that discovered him to feel some com- 
placence in his own pcri^picacity, and to receive some solace of 
the miseries of life, from a consciousness of the delicacy with 
which he felt, and the eloquence with which ho bewailed them." 
The clear and permanent impression of the mind on a printed 
page is admirably adapted to the gratification of human pride. 
The author sees the image of his soul to the best advantage, and 
almost wonders at his own perfections. No youthful beauty 
contemplates her mirrored figure with more delight. 

'^ 'Tim pleuMunl suru to Hee onc*'« vclf in print !" 
lie who has once passed into a book, while he exults in his own 
mental portrait, thus fixed as it were beyond the reach of fate, 
luxuriates in the anticipated admiration of the world. The 
printer's types are far more potent than the painter's pencil. The 
former reprcHcnt the variouu movements of the mind — the latter 
gives the mere external frame, in one attitude and with one 
expression. There is additional pride in the consciousness, that 
in the production of the intellectual image the printer is subser- 
vient to the author's will^ while we arc necessarily as passive as 
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Us canvass in the painter's hands. Our features are entirely at 
his mercy. We do not share the merit of his performance* 
though the subject is our own*. 

We need not be surprised that even monarchs have been 
smitten with literary ambition, for satiated with the easy and 
vulgar influence of adventitious advantages, they naturally desire 
a species of power more personal and intrinsic, as well as more 
permanent and extensive. A great author has a wider kingdom 
and a longer reign than any sovereign upon earth. Shakespeare 
and Milton would scarcely have exchanged places with the 
proudest worldly potentates. Tlie sun -lit pinnacles of Parnassus 
are more glorious than a gilded chuir. 

No man has so exalted an opinion of his own profession as an 
author. " Such a superiority,*' suys Hume, " do the pursuits 
of literature possess over every other occupation, that even he 
who attains but a mediocrity in them, merits the pre-eminence 
above those that excel the most in the common and vulgar 
professions." ** An author," says Cowper, ** is an important 
character. Whatever his merits may be, the mere circumstance 
of authorship warrants his approach to persons, whom otherwise 

* There in one advnntARe, however, in painting over printing, which ii, 
that the productionn of the artist arc regurdod with a deeper feeling of per- 
•onal intervHt than thotio of the author ; becuuHe there w no agent, like the 
printer, between the arti8t and his admirer. The work comes more directly 
from the man of genius himself, and the ponsession of it is more exclusive. 
There is fomething inexpressibly moving and delightful in the thought that 
the precious treasure is your own, and not the world's, and that it was literally 
and solely the work of the artist's fleshly yet inspired hand. We gaze at and 
Umch the identical canvass on which that hand (perhaps long since mingled 
with the dust) once strenuously laboured, while we seem to hold direct commu- 
nion with a being whose earthly glory is almost as imperishable as his spiritual 
existence* Wo drink in the loveliness of the same scenery that enchanted the 
painter's eye. We share in his enjoyment. 

This personal interest in an original painting in some respects resembles, 
though it far exceeds, that which is excited by a celebrated person's autograph. 
But though a great author's manuscript may be highly interesting, it is of 
course in every sense less precious than a noble painting. A handwriting, 
though often in some degree characteristic of tlio writer's mind, can never be 
to essentially connected with genius as the work of a p&inter. 
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perhaps he could hardly address without being deemed imper- 
tinent." It is this proud feeling, linked to the hope of fame, 
that makes many an unhappy author persist so passionately in his 
bvorite studies, amidst innumerable privations and inquietudes. 
" I know/' says Drummond, 

" That all the Muse's heavenly lays 
By toil of spirit are so dearly bought." 

But this difficulty and labour, as he himself confesses, in no 
degree restrained his ardour of composition. It is said that 
Milton would not desist from his literary avocations, though 
warned by his physicians of the certain loss of his sight. He 
preferred his fame to his comfort. 

To create those mighty works that are meant for an immor- 
tality on earth is an object of exultation, compared to which, the 
dignities and triumphs of kings and conquerors would seem 
valueless and vulgar. It is a proud and glorious thing, and may 
elevate our conceptions of the spiritual part of our nature, to 
know that the wealth of even one happy hour's inspiration may 
circulate, like a vein of gold, through the various strata of society, 
and enrich remotest ages ! £ven the utter extinction of his mortal 
being is an event of comparative indifference to the impassioned 
poet, who inflames his eager soul with the hope of a never-dying 
name, and the exalting thought, that he may stir the vast sea of 
human hearts, when the crowd of his contemporaries shall be 
utterly forgotten, and his own material frame shall have long 
mouldered in the grave. It is an aspiration of this glorious nature 
that swells the breast of Wordsworth, when he fervently exclaims ; 

" Blessings be with them— and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares— 
The poets^ who on earth have made us heirs. 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays ! 
Oh ! might my name be numbered among theirs, 
Then gladly would I end my mortal days 1" 
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It k a moarnful reflection that the poet's Uurel is oftei^ steeped 
in tenrt» and that it acquires its richest bloom upon his grave. 
And yet if a great poet could anticipate his future fame, and 
enjoy its full influence and maturity in his life-time, his lot would 
perhaps he too dazzling for humanity to hear. If the mighty 
Milton could revisit the scenes of his earthly pilgprimage, glori- 
ied by his halo of eternal fame, he would be almost worshipped 
as a god. Mankind would prostrate themselves at his feet. 

There is something so ethereal in the associations connected 
widi poetic fame, that a personal intercourse with the bard himself 
is isually attended with surprise and disappointment. We forget 
^ vast difference between mind and matter — the jewel and the 
eadcet. The mortal frame seems to dwarf the spirit. We see 
tht soul dimly through so gross a medium. Authors, unlike 
odier objects, grow larger as they recede into the distance ; and 
their knowledge of human nature ought to suggest to them the 
imprudence of too near an approach to the common crowd. 
Tlieir books are far more imposing than their persons. Fame is 
a complete abstraction, and even great men should remember the 
vulgar proverb, that ' familiarity breeds contempt.' We ordinarily 
observe, that if an author be more loved in his private circle than 
by the world, he is also less admired. The friends and associates 
of a man of genius are generally amongst the last to discover his 
intellectual greatness, and are usually surprised at his influence 
with the public, which they attribute to some unaccountable 
delusion. In private life the poet is not always poetical, nor the 
philosopher wise. In fact, the intense excitement of their intel- 
kctual habits renders them proportionably nerveless and relaxed 
in their domestic and social hours. They appear to a manifest 
disadvantage iu society, because, while others abandon their 
whole being to more transient interests and less refined enjoy, 
nents, and concent rating such energies as they may possess upon 
the things about tlicm, appear keen and animated, the man of 
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geniuB, wearied perhaps by the secret toil of thought, cannot 
wholly disengage hi» mind from the higher aspirations which 
still haunt and agitate it like a remembered dream. He i» 
compelled from the fear of ridicule or misapprehension to check 
the natural workings of his mind, to avoid his dearest and most 
familiar topics, and to assume an air of interest in matters respect* 
ing which he is in reality indifferent. As in society he acts aa 
uncongenial part, he is awkward and restrained, and cannot be 
expected to exhibit the same case and vivacity as those who riot 
in their own proper element, and give expression to the genuine 
dictates of their hearts. It is only when men of genius meet 
with kindred spirits — ^when mind meets mind in sparkling collision^ 
that their vast superiority to the crowd becomes marked and 
obvious. 

The conversation of literary men, though it may turn on their 
favorite subjects, is not exclusive or professional. It usually in- 
volves the universal interests of humanity ; and all intelligent per- 
sons, of whatever class, who have studied external nature, or the 
human heart, or have indulged in contemplations upon the 
mysteries of our being, may listen to literary men with sym* 
pathy and delight. They are not only accustomed to give a 
higher tone to their conversation, and to choose topics of more 
general interest than are introduced into ordinary society, but 
their habit of composition facilitates the perspicuous arrangement 
and expression of their ideas, and g^rds them from the ambi- 
guity and the want of method which in the case of less practised 
thinkers often destroy the effect of the most important com- 
munications. In addition to this logical order of ideas and 
transparency of diction, which are characteristic of literary con- 
versation, it is usually impregnated with a spirit and fervour 
that would seem utterly inconsistent with the frigidity of com- 
mon intercourse. They who have once been accustomed to 
^' Such celestial colloquies sublime*' 
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find it impoetiblc to reconcile themBelves to the vulgar truisms 
and smooth inanities of fashionable talkers, amongst whom a new 
thought or a pleasant paradox is as startling as a rocket, and 
interrupts their general harmony and their placid self-satitifac* 
tion. Literary men, therefore, are not fitted for society, nor 
society for them. Both parties are rendered uneasy by the con- 
nectioD, and the more the former confine themselves to the 
company of their own class, the better for themselves and for 
the world. The disrespect which so often attendH the personal 
presence of an author may interfere with the influence of his 
works. His associates rarely look upon his published labours 
with that reverence which they excite in strangers. 

This is the reason why literature is so little regarded in our 
" City of PalaccH*." There is no such thing an fame in a small 
community. Men cannot euHily imagine that thoHc with whom 
they associate familiarly are much greater than themselves. 
When they see so much in the literary man that is common to 
all, and can only discover his Hupcriority by an cffnvt of abstrac- 
tion, or by a reference to bin writingH, tlicy soon ccuhc to regard 
him with any peculiar interest. If they admire his works, it is 
usually with astonishment that any thing so remarkable sliould 
proceed from so ordinary a nource ; but generally speaking, as I 
have already observed, the disrcHpect to his ])erson is transferred 
to his productions. 

In a vast city like that of London, the humblcKt literary man 
may acquire more real fame, however limited, than can be obtain- 
ed in Calcutta by the most succcsuful author. In England, when 
a man's productions are once familiar to the public, there is a 
vague and undefinublc magic in his name that renders him an 
object of interest to his fellow-men. ilis person is shrouded in 
impenetrable obscurity, and tiiey only catch his voice from out 

• Calcutta. 
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the gloom. But in the metropolis of British India there is no 
public — no mystery — no fame ; — the poet seems as prosaic as the 
coarsest utilitarian, and the man of letters has no more influence 
than the merchant's clerk. 

Tt is imagined by some, that the lover of fame is so voracious of 
praise, that he is indifferent to its quality. This is not the case. 
The smiles of vulgar patronage, or the blundering eulogies of 
ignorance, are always offensive and disgusting. " I love praise," 
says Cowper in one of his letters, **from the judicious, and those 
who have so much delicacy themselves as not to offend mine." 
The applause of men who are themselves eminent in literature 
often thrills an ambitious author with that inexpressible delight 
which can never be occasioned by the adulation of common minds. 
When Lord Byron's high opinion of Sheridan's powers was com- 
municated to that wild but sensitive genius, he burst into a flood 
of tears. His joy overpowered him, and was far too intense to 
find relief in words*. 

They who analyze their own feelings and the feelings of 
others, soon discover, that with various modifications, that mys- 
terious law of our nature, which urges us to look even beyond 
the grave and anticipate the future, operates alike on all men. 
The love of fame still haunts us to the last. 

" E'en in our ashes live their wonted firesf." 



♦ See Lord Byron's Journal, published in Moore's Life of the Noble Poet. 

t " A power above us hath instincted in the minds of all men an ardent 
appctition of a lasting fame. Desire of glory is the last garment that even wise 
men lay a«idc." — FelthanCi Uesolvex. 

There is a good passage on this subject in Fitzosborne's Letters. ** Can it be 
reasonable to extin(;uish a passion which nature haM univerRally lighted up in 
the human breast, and which we constantly find to burn witli most strength 
and brightness in the noblest bosoms? Accordingly Revelation is so far from 
endeavouring to eradicate the seed which nature has thus deeply planted, that 
she rather seems, on the contrary, to cheri^>ll and forward its growth. To be 
exalted with honour^ and to be had in everlasting remembrance^ are in the num- 
ber of those encouragements which the Jewish dispensation offered to the 
virtuous." 
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There is scarcely a being in the world, however humble, who 
does not pant for some kind of notice from his fellow-men ; und 
it is in proportion to the energy of his character and the power of 
his intellect, that a man is disposed to challenge attention by 
means more or less spiritual and refined. Some persons arc 
contented with a reputation of which the nature and limits appear 
contemptible and narrow to more ardent minds, that would fain 
extend their influence over distant countries and through succes- 
sive ages. But this thirst for sympathy, and applause, and power 
is so natural to all men, though infinitely varied in its intensity, 
that as utter annihilation is inconceivable by the human mind, 
they project their hopes of fame with their dearest human 
associations beyond their mortal life. It is not only a regard 
for the interest of survivors, which may cause us to be solicitous 
about our after-fame. Tliough a man were fully aware that he 
should not leave a single friend behind him who would be either 
injured or dintresHcd by a cloud upon his memory, it would 
embitter his kst hours if he thought that a stigma would attach 
to his name when he was no longer living to refute it. Yet 
the dull cold ear of death is no more sensible to the voice of cen- 
sure than to the voice of praise. 

This concern for our future reputation seems as instinctive as 
our hopes of a future existence, and a continued conMciousness of 
earthly fame is not wholly inconsistent with our notions of happi- 
ness hereafter. A great author may perhaps be permitted, even 
in heaven, to rejoice in that " perpetuity of praise," which, as 
Milton proudly asserts, " God and good men have decreed as the 
reward of those whose published labours have benefitted man- 
kind." He may possibly look back upon this mortal world with 
an aflfectionate greeting, and cherish a bUmeless exultation : — 

" IkcauBe on earth his name 
In Fame*i eternal volume shines for aye !'' 
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OCEAN SKETCHES. 
Written on the voyage to India. 
I. 
[a brebzb at mi d-d at.] 
The distant haze, like clouds of silvery dust, 
Now sparkles in the sun. The freshening hreeze 
Whitens the liquid plain ; and like a steed 
With proud impatience fired, the glorious ship 
Quick hounds exultant, and with rampant prow 
Off flmgs the glittering foam. Around her wake, 
A radiant milky way, the sea-hirds weave 
Their circling flight, or slowly sweeping wide 
O'er boundless ocean, graze with drooping wing 
The brightly-crested waves. Each sudden surge, 
Up -dashed, appears a momentary tree 
Fringed with the hoar frost of a wintry morn ; 
And then, like blossoms from a breeze-stirred bough. 
The light spray strews the deep. 



How fitfully the struggling day-beams pierce 
The veil of heaven ! — On yon far line of light, 
That like a range of breakers streaks the main. 
The ocean swan — ^the snow-white Albatross, 
Gleams like a dazzling foam-flake in the tun !•— 
Gaze upward — and behold, where parted doudt 
Disclose ethereal depths, I la ckrk-bued nmtc 
Hangs motionlest on arch- resembling wings. 
As though 'twere ptinted on the sky's blue viult 



Sprinkling the air» 
A living showr 



ii irii II li r 
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Mingle 8cnrce-8ecn among the misty clouds, 
Till suddenly their white breasts catch the light. 
And flash like silver stars ! 
II. 

[a RTOnM AT NIOIIT.] 

Yon cloud-arch spreads, — the bluck waves curl and foam 

Beneath the coming tempest ; — Lo ! 'tis here ! 

The fierce insatiate winds, like demons, howl 

Around the lal)ouring bark. Her snow-white sails. 

Outspread like wings of some gigantic bird 

Struck with dismay, arc fluttering in the gale, 

And sound like far-off thunder. Now the heart 

Of ocean quails to its profoundest dc|)ths ; — 

The dark heavens groan. — the wildly scattered clouds. 

Like routed hosti*, arc thickly hurrying past 

Tlie dim-discovered stars. Up lofty hills, 

Or down wide-yawning vales, the lone ship drives 

As if to swift destruction. Still she braves, 

Though rudely buffetted by tempest- fiends. 

The elemental war. Ah ! that dread wave, 

A* though some huge sea-monster dealt the blow. 

Hath made her start and tremble ! — Yet again. 

For one hushed moment, with recovered power. 

She proudly glides in majesty serene. 

Calm as a silver cloud on summer skies, 

Or yon pale moon amid the strife of heaven ! 

Hq\^ fc?rribtt\ yet frl^fious 18 the 8cene ! 
^*ow jHweUii the gHztr'i heart!— The mighty main 
JimfB it» atup ^ndous mountuni to the sky, 
uBud hf the fretful waves 
lie billows form 
's alone 
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Are shattered by tlic wind that hurls the foam 
Adown the dreary vales. lu wintry realms 
The viewless pinions of the northern breeze. 
Thus shake the snow-wreaths from the hoary heads 
Of everlasting hills ! 

An awful 2)ause ! — 
Again the quick -reviving tempest roars 
With fiercer rage ! — These changes image well 
The sullen calm of comfortless despair, 
Tlie restless tumult of the guilty heart ! 

III. 

[a calm — AT MID-DAY.] 

Now in the fervid noon the smooth bright sea 
Heaves slowly, for the wandering winds are dead 
That stirred it into foam. The lonely ship 
Rolls wearily, and idly flap the sails 
Against the creaking mast. The lightest sound 
Is lost not on the ear, and things minute 
Attract the observant eye. 

The scaly tribe. 
Bright-winged, that upward flash from torrid seas, 
Like startled birds, now burst their glassy caves, 
Aitd glitter in the sun ; while diamond drops 
From ofl^ their briny pinions fall like rain, 
And leave a dimpled track. 

The horizon clouds 
Are motionless, and yield fantastic forms 
Of antique towers, vast woods and frozen lakes, 
Huge rampant beasts, and giant phantoms seen 
In wildering visions only. 

High o'er head. 
Dazzling the Bight, hangs, quivering like a lark, 
The lilver Tropio-bird ;^«t length it flitt 
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Far in conilcan depths and diMippenrf , 

Save for a moment, when with fitful gleam 

It wave« it» winj^A in li|^Ut. The pale thin mm)n. 

Her crencent floatinii: on the uzure air, 

Shown like a white bark sK^epinfi^ on the main 

When not a ripple stirH. Vun bright oloudtt form, 

(Ridged aa the ocean 8and«, with iipots of blue. 

Like water left by the n^ceding tide.) 

A fair celestial »hore ! — I low beautiful ! 

Tlie spirit of eternal peace hath thrown 

A *pt»ll upon the »cene ! The wide blue floor 

l)f the Atlantic world— a nky-ffirt plain — 

Now lot>k* aa never uiore the Tempest's triMid 

Would break its shining surfuiv ; and the ship 

Seems destinetl ne'er again to bntve the gale. 

Anchored for ever on the silent deep ! 

IV. 
[hun-kisk.] 
The stars have melted in the moniing air,— 
Tlic white mcnm waneth dim. — The glorious sun. 
Slow-rising from the cold ceruieim main, 
Now shtx)ts through broken clouiU his upward beams, 
Tlmt kindle into day. At length his orl), 
Reddening the ocean vergt\ with sudden blase 
Awakes n smiling world ; — the dull gray mist 
Is Bcattcreil. and the sea-view oinrns wide ! 

Tl»e glassy waves 

Are touched with joy. and dance in sparkling throngs 
Around the gallant hark. Tlie roseate clouds 
Rnt on tho warm horixon, — like fur hills 
Their radiant outlinca gleam in yellow light, 
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And o'er their shadowy range a thin scud floats^ 
Like wreaths of smoke from far- off beacon-fires. 

The deep blue vault is streaked with golden bars. 

Like veins in wealthy mines ; and where the rays 

Of Day's refulgent orb are lost in air. 

In small round masses shine the ileecy clouds, 

As bright as snow- clad bowers when sudden gleams 

Flash on the frozen earth. 

Ascending high 
The gorgeous steps of heaven, the dazzling sun 
Contracts his disk, and rapidly assumes 
A silver radiance — glittering like a globe 
Of diamond spars ! 

V. 

[SUN-SKT.] 

Now near the flushed horizon brightly glows 

The red dilated sun. Around his path 

Aerial phantoms float in liquid light. 

And steeped in beauty, momently present 

Fresh forms, and strange varieties of hue. 

As fair and fleeting as our early dreams ! — 

Behold him rest on yon cloud- mountain's peak, — 

Touched with celestial fire, volcano-like, 

Tlie dazzling summit bums ; — eruptive flames 

Of molten gold with ruddy lustre tinge 

The western heavens, and shine with mellowed light 

Through the transparent crests of countless waves ! 



I1ie«eiPJ^'i^H^^3— btibiud the ctli(!r*ml mourit 
Now frlngtd with light— the day^god downward speeds 
HiB unseen way i — yet when* hk kindling steps 
Lit tho blui! vault, the radiant trace rrmnltii^ 
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£*en as the sacred memory of the past 

lUames lifc*s evening hour ! — Again ! Again ! 

He proudly comes ! and lo ! resplendent sight ! 

Bursts through the cloud-formed hill, whose shattered sides 

Are edged with mimic lightning ! — his red beams 

Concent niting at last in one full blaze. 

Bright as a flaming bark, his fiery form 

Sinks in the cold blue main ! 

The golden clouds 
Fade into gray — the broad cerulean tide 
A darker tint assumes. In restless throngs 
Phosphoric glow-worms deck with living gems 
The twilight wave, as Orient fire-flies gleam 
In dusky groves, — or like reflected stars, 
Wlien evening zephyrs kiss the dimpled face 
Of that far lake whose crystal mirror bears 
An image of my home I Ah those white walls. 
Now flash their silent beauty on my soul, 
And, like a cheerful sun-burst on my way. 
Revive a transient joy ! 

VI. 
[nioht.] 
The day-beams slowly fade, and shadowy night. 
Soft as a gradual dream, serenely steals 
Orer the watery waste. Ijike low-breathed strains 
Of distant music on the doubtful ear, 
When solitude and silence reign around. 
The imall waves gently murmur. 

Calm and pale — 
i of the sky — ^the full-orbed moon 

i fight. The glimmering stars 
^ **w loft obeeurity of heaven 

■unerout and bright 
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As insect-myriads in the sunset air. 

The breeze is hushed, and yet the tremoloos sea. 

As if by hosts of unseen spirits trod. 

Is broken into ripples, crisp and clear 

As shining fragments of a frozen stream 

Beneath the winter sun. The lunar wake 

Presents to rapt imagination's view 

A pathway to the skies ! 

In such a scene 
Of glory and repose, the rudest breast 
Is pure and passionless, — the holy calm 
Is breathed at once from heaven, and sounds and thoughts 
Of human strife a mockery would seem 
Of Nature's mystic silence. Sacred dreams 
Unutterable, deep, and undefined, 
Now crowd upon the soul, and make us feel 
An intellectual contact with the worlds 
Beyond our mortal vision. 

VII. 
[lights and shadows.] 
Profusely scattered o'er the fields of air, 
Float the thin clouds, whose fleecy outlines dim. 
Fade, Hke departing dreams, from mortal sight — 
So graduaUy with heaven's deep blue they blend 
Their paler tints. — 

Now on the vessel's deck. 
Luxuriously rechned in idle ease, 
I mark the varied main. From either side 
I gaze alternate, and strange contrasts find 
Of light and shade. The scene divided seems. 
Sun-ward, the noon-tide rays almost o'erpower 
The ocean's azure hue, like glittering stars 
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Too richly on some regal garment wrought. — 

I turn from fierce intoleruhle light, 

And lo ! the darker side a pronpcct hIiowa, 

On which the dazzled eye delightH to rent ; 

For not a sun-beam glances on the gea. 

The long blue waves neem, cord-like, twisted round, 

And slide away, as if by viewless hands 

Drawn slowly past. At intervals, far off, 

A small and solitary breaker throws 

A snow-wreath on the surface ; and I hear 

A low crisp sound, as through the glassy plain 

The gallant vessel cuts her glorious way ! 

Vlll. 

[SUN-SKT CI1AN0K8.] 

iiehold that bridge of clouds ! 
Upraised beyond, an air-wrought precipice 
Appears stream-mantled, — kindled vapours form 
The radiant torrent, touched with every tint 
Tliat mingles on the vest of parting day. 
Beneath that sluidowy bridge the broad red sun. 
Its outhne undefined, continues still 
Tlie same celestial fiood, that downward dashed 
Breaks into fiery foam ! 

That scene is o'er — 
The hill, the bridge, the stream have passed away ! 
llie sun hath changed its hue, and now presents 
A silvery globe, fioatiitg on fervid skies 
That gleam like seas of gold. Its glorious disk 
As if with insect- clouds thin speckled seems, 
Yet glitters on the burning front of heaven. 
Bright as a crystal spar, or quivering wave 
Beneath the glare of noon ! 
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IX. 

[SKA-KOAM.] 

The breeze is gentle, yet the gliding ship 

Wins not her tranquil way without a trace, 

But softly stirs the surface of the sea. 

Tis pleasant now, with vacant mind, to watch 

The light foam at her nide. Awhile it seems 

Most like a tattered robe of ntainlcss white. 

Whose rents disclose a verdant vest beneath. 

Then, suddenly, wild Fancy wanders home 

For wintry images of snow-patched plains 

That prove a partial thaw. E'en school-days dear 

Return, if haply on the idle brain 

Remembrance of the pictured map presents 

The world's irregular bounds of land and wave ! 

Nor less beguilement for the lingering hours 

Of life at sea, the backward track may yield. 

How beautiful the far seen wake appears ! 

Resplendent as the comet's fiery tail 

In Heaven's blue realms ! Beneath the proud ship's stem 

A thousand mimic whirlpools chafe and boil. 

While fitfully up- sent from lucid depths 

Thick throngs of silver bubbles sparkle bright, 

Like diamonds in the pale beam of the moon. 
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ON CHILDREN. 



Ah ! that once more I were a careless child. 

CoUrid/^e, 
He plays yet like a young prentice the first day, and is not come to 

his task of melancholy. 

Bishop BarU, 



Etbrt thing new or young has a charm for human eyes. The 
rosy light of dawn — the spring of the year — ^the haunts of 
oor childhood — our earliest companions and our first amusements, 
are connected with associations infinitely more enchanting than 
all later scenes and objects. It is partly owing to this law 
of onr nature, that the sight of children thrills and softens the 
heart in matnrer life with such indescribable sensations of 
sadness and delight. They remind us of our sweetest hours, 
rerive our most hallowed affections, and bring into our eyes 
those tears of luxurious tenderness that are more precious than 
i^ngs in a sandy desert. At the pure smile of childhood the 
bsser impulses and more sordid cares of life suddenly betray their 
genuine aspects of deformity, and vanish from the heart. " A 
change comes over the spirit of our dreams." 

All men of sensibihty and imagination, occasionally travel back 
through the mist of dreams to the scenes of their own happy 
childhood. The fondly reverted eye is charmed with images of 
peace and beauty. When contrasted with these dehghtful retro- 
spections, how dreary and barren seems our onward path ! Every 
step that we take but increases our distance from the regions of 
enchantment. 'Tis a melancholy journey into unknown lands — 
an eternal exile from the home of innocence and joy. The 
atmosphere of existence thickens as we advance, and all things 
assume a sombre aspect, till at last we reach the dread goal of our 
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earthly pilgrimage, the Poison Tree of death, and are so weary 
and wayworn that we even welcome its horrid silence and its 
hideous shade. 

If men may dare to idolize any sublunary thing, it is a sinless 
and smiling child. ** Suffer," says Jesus Christ, *• little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.*' The author of these beautiful words was an infant 
himself, and oh, ineffable glory ! the pure light that encircled the 
child, still shone around the man ! It is a touching, and I hope 
not an irreverent reflection, that he whose manhood surpassed all 
human conceptions — he whom men believe to have been the 
Deity himself — did not, in his earlier years, exhibit to earthly 
eyes more innocence and beauty than are easily conceivable in a 
human child. Could we but preserve our first purity with the 
progress of our intellectual powers, we should indeed be little 
lower than the angels. The description of our first parents in 
Paradise is like a radiant vision, but I cannot help regarding 
it, beautiful as it is, as in some degree deficient in poetical and 
human interest, when I remember that they knew not the charms 
of childhood, but came abruptly, I had almost said unnaturally^ 
into mature existence unaccompanied by those earlier associations 
which like the shadows in the golden light of evening, grow more 
and more lovely as our day declines, and reflect their lingering 
hues upon our latest path. Methinks that even Paradise itself 
would have looked more divine, had little human cherubim flitted 
gaily over the green velvet slopes, and passed from flower 
to flower, their light laughs breaking like celestial music on the 
air, and their golden locks glittering in the sun. 

A lovely woman is an object irresistibly enchanting, and the 
austerer grace of manhood fills the soul with a proud sense of the 
majesty of human nature ; but there is something far less earthly 
and more intimately allied to our hohest imaginings in the 
purity of a child. It satisfies the most delicate fancy and the 
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imrart j«d|nDMiit« Its hmppv and afivctionate feelings are on* 
d b tcked by one g«iklul thought^ or one cold sttS|Mcion. Its little 
taMrteotts ft«e betrays each emotion of its heart, and is as trans- 
faicnt a» the silrerT cloud-veil of a summer sun that shotrs all the 
%lit milhiii. It is as fearless and as innocent in its waking hours 
iff in its <|uiet shimbers« It loves every one, and smiles on all ! 

I have Mmetimes gated upon a beautiful child with a passion 
odNr e<|«aUied in intensity by that of youthful love. The heart at 
snch a tnne is nearly stifled with a mixed emotion of tenderness, 
atdHMntMHi and ddight« It almost aches with aflection. I can 
fiilhr sympathiie in a mother*s deep idolatry. I love «// lovely 
childfanen; and have often yearned to imprint a thousand pas- 
SHMMHie ktswft upon a stranger's child, though met perhaps but 
liar a moment in theatres or in streets, and passing from me, like 
a ni£ant shadow, to he seen no more. The sudden appearance 
of a child of extraordinary heaut}- comes upon the spirit like a 
§n^ cMf hght, and often breaks up a train of melancholy thoughts, 
as a swi-bnrst scatters the mi^^t of morning. 

TVe changing looks and attitudes of children atford a perpe- 
rml feast to every e^-e that has a true perception of grace and 
hcMAT. They surpass the sweetest creations of the pi^et or the 
pttinter^. They are prompted by maternal Nature, who keeps an 
Eit watch over her infant favorites, and directs their mi- 
est movements, and their most evanescent thoughts. Beneath 
hohr tutorage they can never err. They throw their sleek 
aad fkfiant limhs into every variety of posture, and still preserve 
the tme line of beauty, as surely as a ball preserves its round- 
ness. They live in an atmosphere of loveliness, and like moving 
dovds are ever changing their ethereal aspects, and yet alwav« 
catch the hght. Even the moral defects of maturer >'ears are 

•X<ir^Mijil»t«lkii^ihttwli«n Sir Ji^huA R^^ymJd* ^WsinfJ tt» WAm wb*l 
itai <;«£« «»» he ^oniWd il in tb« aalurAi iiM^«tt«iiU af ckildrvu, 
a :2 
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often beautifal in childhood, and bear a different character. The 
canning of the man is innocent archness in the child. Ignorance 
in the one, is a gross and miserable condition ; in the other, it is 
purity and bliss. The imperfections that are ludicrous or offen- 
sive in manhood, in infancy are inexpressibly engaging. The 
stammering of an adult, or his mistakes in acquiring a new lan- 
guage, are unpleasing to the most friendly car, and even lower 
him in some degree in his own estimation. Rut the first imper- 
iect sounds and broken words of a child, are as sweet as the 
irregular music of interrupted rivulets. They stir the heart 
Uke magic, and impel us as it were, in the sudden wantonness of 
affection, to shut the little rosy portals of the cherub's soul with 
a shower of impetuous kisses. The garrulity of age is not like 
the eager prattling of infancy. The child's artless talk can never 
weary us. Our ears are as tireless as his tongue. 

Timidity in manhood is degrading, but in a little child it is in- 
teresting and lovely, whether he flies from the object of alarm 
like a startled fawn, or nestles closer in his mother's lap. The 
coquetry of a woman is vanity and deceit, but in a child it is 
mere playfulness and innocent hilarity. Every thing connected 
with childhood changes its nature. Words of abuse become 
words of endearment. Imp and rogue, when applied to an infant, 
are soft and fond expressions that fall gracefully from the fairest lips. 

The drums and rattles of the child arc objects of unalloyed de- 
light, but the playthings of the man are grave and terrible delusioni. 
They goad him with secret thorns that rankle in his heart for ever. 
Envy, avarice, and ambition, mingle their poison in his sweetest 
cup. Even his superior knowledge is but a source of evil. It 
surrounds him with temptations, while it throws a shadow upon 
all his hopes, and takes off the bloom from life. It is too little 
for his mind, and too much for his heart. 

The child, on the other hand, revels in his happy consciousness 
of present good, and foresees no future ill. He knows neither 
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weariness nor discontent. ' Solitude' to him is sometimes ' blithe 
society/ and in the thickest crowds, he is as free and uncon- 
strained as in his loneliest haunts. His ingenuous heart is never 
chilled by the glance of a human eye, nor can he fashion his inno- 
cent features into a false expression. His own eye is as lucid as 
the breeze-bared heavens. If he reads no ' sermons in stones,' 
he sees ' g^ood in every thing.' He has universal faith. He dis- 
covers nothing evil, and sees none but friends. He gives up 
his whole being to gentle affections, and a sense of unequivocal 
enjoyment. He is not what cold age would make him, 
** nothing, if not critical." To him the rise of the green curtain 
at the theatre reveals a real world. He has ever a tear for the 
distresses of the heroine, and breathes harder as he gazes, with 
all his soul in his eyes, on the hero's adventurous exploits. The 
tricks and conundrums of the clown are never Hat, or stale, or 
unprofitable to him, and he fitly testifies to their merit, when 
holding his lovely head aside (his cheek as round and blooming 
as a sun-kissed peach,) he claps his little palms together in an 
ecstacy of admiration, and then turns to the maternal face, as if 
assured of her hearty sympathy in his delight. 

It is a sweet employment to watch the first glimmering of 
the human mind, and to greet the first signs of joy that give life 
and animation to the passive beauty of an infant's face, like the 
earliest streaks of sunshine upon opening fiowers. But alas ! 
this pleasure is too often interrupted by the sad reflection, that 
the bright dawn of existence is succeeded by a comparatively 
ckmded noon, and an almost starless night. Each year of our 
life is a step lower on the radiant ladder that leads to heaven, 
and when we at last descend into the horrible vault of death, 
our best hope is that we may rise again to a state resembling the 
happy purity of our childhood. 

What a holy thing is maternal love ! Even its errors reflect 
honour upon human nature. The mother sees her own offspring 
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through a sweet and peculiar medium, and traces a thousand 
charms that are undiscovered by less partial eyes, while she is 
blind to those defects that are palpable to others. The loved are 
ever lovely. So beautifully does true affection thus qualify every 
object to our desires ! 

There is a divine contagion in all beauteous things. We 
alternately colour objects with our own fancies and affections, or 
receive from them a kindred hue. 

" Like the sweet South, 

That breathes upon a bank of violets. 

Stealing and giving odour.'* 

This principle pervades all nature, physical and moral. Let 
those who would trace an expression of serenity and tenderness 
on a human face, watch a person of sensibility, as he gazes upon 
a painting by Claude or Raphael. In contemplating a fine 
picture, we drink in its spirit through our eyes. If a lovely 
woman would increase her charms, let her gaze long and ardently 
on all beauteous images. Let her not indulge those passions 
which deform the features, but cultivate, on the contrary, every 
soft affection. It will soon become an easy task, for one good 
feeling suggests and supports another. We insensibly .and invo- 
luntarily adapt our aspect to our emotions, and long habits of 
thought and feeling leave a permanent impression on the counte- 
nance. Every one believes thus far in physiognomy, and acta 
more or less decidedly upon his belief. But even the effect upon 
the features of a transient emotion is truly wonderful, A fierce 
man often looks beautifully tender and serene when either caressing 
or caressed, and deceives us like the ocean in a calm, which at 
times seems *' the gentlest of all gentle things." 

Who can wonder at the intensity of a mother's love, when even 
strangers hardened by a struggle with the world are often affected 
by the engaging ways of children ? There is not a more interest- 
ing sight in nature than the sudden smile which they sometimes 
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call up in a countenance rendered habitually grave by the cares of 
business or ambition. I remember entering a well-known mer- 
cantile house in London, just as some unfavorable intelligence had 
been received. The head of the firm, with his hard but honest 
features, looked at once stern and anxious, A small hand twitch- 
ed his coat behind. He turned slowly round, with a sullen and 
almost a savage brow. His eye fell upon the prettiest little 
human face that ever gleamed upon the earth. But the child's 
merry laughter was scarcely more delightful than the bland and 
beautiful smile that kindled on the merchant's care-worn cheek. 
His aspect underwent such an instantaneous and entire change, 
that he looked as if he had changed his nature also. Had a painter 
stamped his portrait on the canvass at that happy moment, it would 
have presented an exquisite illustration of amenity and love. Few, 
however, of his mercantile friends, would have recognized the man 
of business. He was single and childless ; but the fondest parent 
could not have greeted his own offspring with a sweeter welcome. 
I have in some moods preferred the paintings of our own Gains- 
borough to those of Claude, — and for this single reason, that the 
former gives a peculiar and more touching interest to his land- 
scapes by the introduction of sweet groups of children. These 
lovely little figures are moreover so thoroughly English, and have 
such an out-of-door's air, and seem so much a part of external 
nature, that an Englishman who is a lover of rural scenery, can 
hardly fail to be enchanted with the style of his celebrated coun- 
tryman. His children have not been dandled in courts or draw- 
ing-rooms, nor tutored by fiddling and caper-cutting dancing 
masters. They have a natural grace about them that is always 
charming to an unsophisticated eye. They spring up into life and 
beauty like the flowers around them, that arc the more lovely the 
less they are meddled with by an ambitious taste. They are 

The sweetest things that ever grew 

Beside a humuii door 1 
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When I revisited my dear native country, after an absence of 
many weary years, and a long dull voyage, my heart was filled 
with unutterable delight and admiration. The land seemed a per- 
fect paradise. It was in the spring of the year. The blue vault 
of heaven, over which were scattered a few silver clouds — ^tha 
clear atmosphere — the balmy vernal brce/.e —the quiet and pictur* 
esque cattle, browsing on luxuriant verdure, or standing knee* 
deep in a crystal lake — the blue hills sprinkled with snow-white 
sheep and sometimes partially shadowed by a wandering cloud — 
the meadows glowing with golden buttercups and bedropped with 
daisies — the trim hedges of crisp and sparkling holly — the sound 
of near but unseen rivulets, and the songs of foliage-hidden birds 
—the white cottages almost buried amidst trees, like happy human 
nests — the ivy-covered church, with its old grey spire ' pointing 
up to heaven,' and its gilded vane gleaming in the light — the 
sturdy peasants with their instruments of healthy toil — the white* 
capped matrons bleaching their newly-washed garments in the son, 
and throwing them like snow-patches on green slopes or glossy 
garden shrubs — the sun -browned village girls, resting idly on 
their round elbows at small open casements, their faces in sweet 
keq)ing with the trellised flowers ; — all formed a combination of 
enchantments that would mock the happiest imitative efforts of 
human art. J3ut though the bare enumeration of the details of 
this English picture, will perhaps awaken many dear recollections 
in the reader's mind, I have omitted by far the most interesting 
feature of the whole s(;ene — ifw rony children loitering about thi 
cottage gaten, or tumbling gaily on the vfarm gram / 

When the cottager of England ventures to link himself for life 
to the objex;t of his honest affirctions, and anticipates without dis« 
may, * the ruddy family arotmd/ he is rebuked by the Political 
Economists for what they consider his culpat;le imprudence. These 
unfeeling calculators seem to forget that a poor man is a human 
being. Tliey might almost as well expect him to abstain entirely 
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from the simplest food, (for even that is to him expensive,) as to 
check all those natural yearnings of the heart which are as neces- 
sary to the enjoyment of existence as any purely physical gratifi- 
cation. They forget too, how the thought of his wife and children 
nerves the labourer's arm, and how when the daily task is over he 
is soothed and cheered by their evening welcome. His * home is 
home, however homely.' If the husband and the father has a 
heavy task, his reward is great. * The Cottar's Saturday Night's* 
enjoyments are cheaply purchased by a week of labour. Children 
are not less precious to the English peasant than they were to the 
Roman matron. They are alike * the jewels* of the high-born and 
the humble. 

But even in a political point of view, marriage is commendable, 
for it puts a man in the way of becoming a quiet, a useful, and an 
industrious citizen. Tliey who marry, says Bishop Atterbur}% give 
hostages to the public that they will not attempt the ruin of society 
or disturb its peace. The American Franklin, who can hardly be 
suspected of a romantic enthusiasm or a want of prudence, ex- 
presses his disapproval of the unnatural state of celibacy for life, 
and maintains that it makes a man of less value than he ought 
to be. In a moral sense, marriage is especially advantageous. 
* Certainly,' says Lord Bacon, ' wife and children are a kind of 
discipline of humanity ; and single men, though they may be 
many times more charitable, because their means arc less exhaust, 
yet, on the other side, they are more cruel and hard-hearted, 
(good to make severe inquisitors,) because their tenderness is not 
so often called upon.' 

• The best thing I can wish you,' said Sir Walter Scott to Wash- 
ington Irving, ' is that when you return to your own country you 
may get married, and have a family of young bairns about you. 
If you arc happy,* there they are to share your happiness ; and if 
you are otherwise — there thoy are to comfort you.' 

No parent can be wholly wretched, let his fate be what it may, 

F 
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if hiB children are about him, with their checks tinged with health. 
It is sweet to be surrounded by those whom we dearly love, and 
who love us in return beyond all the world. There is no music 
so delightful as the sound of a child's affectionate voice — and no 
sight so cheering as its little happy face. But alas ! in this com- 
fortless and uncongenial clime*, the forlorn English exile must too 
generally forego these domestic pleasures. It is indeed a terrible 
deprivation. This is the unkindest cut of all. It is the stroke 
that goes most directly to the heart. 

It is not the mere absence alone that constitutes the bitter 
trial, but a consciousness of the vast intervening distance. The 
parent and the child are divided from each other by a world of 
waters. They live in different spheres. The death of a child 
would scarcely seem a heavier doom than such a separation. In 
the one case there is an end of all doubt, suspense and fear ; but in 
the other there are feverish hopes, and hideous apprehensions. 
The mother dreams incessantly of her distant child, for whom she 
anticipates every ill that flesh is heir to. If sometimes in a hap- 
pier moment she soothes her soul with brighter fancies, and sees 
her dear offspring wandering in careless happiness about the same 
green spots that are hallowed by her own earliest associations, the 
dehght is neither lasting nor unalloyed. 

" Oh ! there is e*en a happinew that makes the heart afraid.*' 

This sweet picture of the imagination is goon contrasted with 
the drear reality of her own position, and the possible difference of 
her child's actual fate, from that presented by her flattering 
dreams. The re-action of the mind is fearful. ' That way mad- 
ness lies.' A state of exile is every way unnatural, and breaks 
humanity's divinest links. The spirit of domestic liappiness rare- 
ly wanders far from her native hearth. 

* India. 
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The generous and ohivalric protection which men bestow upon 
the feebler but fkirer sex, is allied in some degree to the feeling 
which we cherish towards a child. Tlic graceful and trusting 
helplessness of both is flattering to our pride, and in an appeal to 
our love that is utterly irresistible. lie who has a large family of 
children, is necessarily conscious of an agreeable Holf-importance. 
If he has the meann of supporting them, they cannot be too 
numerous. Ills children are so many re-creations of himself. 
They are ties that must bind his aflfcctions to the world, and yet 
solace him in his latcHfc hour, for a man cannot wholly die while 
his children live. He has H))rcad out hiM existence into different 
channels. When he IooIch upon his little divided lives, he feels 
not the effect of age so palpably as he who \h solitary and child- 
less. He beholds in them the * lovely April of his prime' 

' Thiti In to l>o now mudc when ho is ohi, 
And see hiH blood warm when he fuuU it cold.' 

When the wedded Iohc a partner, the dead porcnt is still pre- 
sent in the child. It w a living miniature of the departed. It is 
pleasant, when wo become conscious of the defiling influence of 
the world, and feel the cold blastH of care, to see ourHclves 
reflected in a fairer form in the bright faces of our children. 
Tliey suggest the purent and sweetcHt thoughtH. Tliey are beau- 
tiful in themselves, and like the fresh buds of spring are fidl of 
precious promine of blossoms and of Hhclter. He whose evening 
of life is cherinhed and adorned by a lovely cluster of kindred 
faces, may well exvdt in his latter state, whatever may have been 
the trials and deprivations of hiH earlier hours. 
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WOMAN. 

The day-god sitting on his western throne 
With all his * gorgeous company of clouds* — 
The gentle moon that meekly disenshrouds 
Her heauty when the solar glare is gone — 
The myriad eyes of night — the pleasant tone 
Of truant rills when o'er the pebbled ground 
Their silver voices tremble — the calm sound 
Of rustling leaves in noon-tide forests lone — 
The cheerful song of birds — the hum of bees — 
The zephyrs* dance that like the footing fine 
Of moonlight fays scarce prints the glassy seas, — 
Are all enchantments ! But Oh, what are these 
When music, poetry, and love combine 
In Woman's voice and lineaments divine ! 



SONNET. 

ON HEARING CAPTAIN JAMES OLENCAIRN BURNS SING (iN INDIA) 

HIS father's songs. 
How dream-hke is the sound of native song 
Heard on a foreign shore ! The wanderer's ear 
Drinks wild enchantment, — swiftly fade the drear 
And cold realities that round him throng, 
While in the sweet delirium, deep and strong. 
The past is present and the distant near ! 
Such sound is sacred ever, — doubly dear 
When heard by patriot exiles parted long 
From all that love hath hallowed. But a spell 
Ev'n yet more holy breathes in every note 
Now trembhng on my heart. A proud Son sings 
The lay of Burns ! Oh ! what imaginings 
Awake, as o'er a foreign region float 
These filial echoes of the father's shell ! 
Calcutta, August 7, 1833. 
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CX)NS01ATI0NS OF EXILE. 

[or an KXILK'm ADDIIKSS TO IIIH DIHTANT ClIILUHKN.] 
I. 

0*KR the vttBt realm of temi)ej»t-troul)le(l Ocenn — 

O'er the parched IuiicIm thiit viiinly thirnt for nhowera — 
Throujj^li the lon^ night — or when nor houihI nor motion 

Stira in the noon of (hiy the nuhry howeru — 
Not all un'conipanied hy pUmnant drcamB 

My weary npirit panteth on the way ; 
Still on mine inward Hif>:ht the Hiihth* f^UMimH 

That mock the flenhly vinion l)ri^l\tly play. 
Oh ! the heart'n linkH nor {'\u\c nor ehanji^e may never, 

Nor Fate'n de»trvictive hand, if life remain ; 
O'er hill, and vale, and plain, and nea, and river. 

The wanderer drawu the inneparahk^ chain ! 



Fair children ! Htill, like phantomH of delij^ht, 

Ye haunt my houI an tluM ntran^e diHtant nhore. 
Ah the name HtarH nhine throuf^h the tropic nif^ht 

That charmed me at my own Hweet cottaf»;e door. 
Thouffh I have left ye lonj? , I love not Khh ; 

Thoufjfh ye are far away, I watch yo Mtill ; 
Tliough 1 can ne'er emhraee ye, J may hlesH, 

And e'en though ahnent, guard ye from each ill 1 
Still the full interchange of houI iw ourn, 

A »ilent converge o'er the watern wide. 
And Fancy'a »pell can npeed the lingering liouri^, 

And fill the space that yearning heurta diviile. 
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Ill* 

And not alone the written symbols show 

Your spirits* sacred stores of love and truth. 
Art's glorious magic bids the canvass glow 

With all your grace and loveliness and youth ; 
The fairy forms that in my native land 

Oft filled my fond heart with a parent's pride. 
Are gathered near me on this foreign strand. 

And smilingly, in these strange halls, reside ; 
And almost I forget an exile's doom. 

For while your filial eyes around me gleam. 
Each scene and object breathes an air of home, 

And time and distance vanish like a dream ! 

IV. 

Oh ! when sweet Memory's radiant calm comes o'er 

The weary soul, as moonlight glimmerings fall 
O'er the hushed ocean, forms beloved of yore 

And joys long fled, her whispers soft recall ; 
At such an hour I live and smile again. 

As light of heart as in that golden time 
When, as a child, I trod the vernal plain. 

Nor knew the shadow of a care or crime* 
Nor dream of death, nor weariness of life. 

Nor freezing apathy, nor fierce desire. 
Then chilled a thought with unborn rapture rife. 

Or seared my breast with wild ambition's fire. 

V. 

From many a fruit and flower the hand of Time 
Hath brushed the bloom and beauty ; yet mine eye. 

Though Life's sweet summer waneth, and my prime 
Of health and hope is past, can oft espy 

Amid the fading wilderness around 

Such lingering hues as Eden's holy bowers 
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In earth's first radiance wore, and only found 
Wberc not a cloud of sullen sadness lours. 

Oh ! how the pride and glory of this world 
May pass unmirrored o'er the darkened mind, 

Like gilded hanners o'er the grave unfurled, 
Or Beauty's witcheries flashed upon the bhnd. 

VI. 

Though this frail form hath felt the shafts of pain, 

Though my soul sickens for her native sky, 
In visionary hours my thoughts regain 

Their early freshness, and soon check the sigh 
That sometimes from mine inmost heart would swell 

And mar a happier mood. Oh ! then how sweet. 
Dear Boys ! upon remembered bliss to dwell. 

And here your pictured lineaments to greet ! 
'Till Fancy, bright Enchantress, shifts the scene 

To British ground, and musical as rills, 
Ye laugh and loiter in the meadows green. 

Or climb with joyous shouts the sunny hills ! 
Calcutta, September 4, 1834. 



LINES 

WRITTEN ON THB RUINS OP RAJHMAHAL. 

Hail, stranger, hail ! whose eye shall here survey 
The path of Time, where ruin marks his way. 
When wildly moans the solemn midnight bird. 
And the gaunt jackal's piercing cry is heard ; 
If thine the soul with sacred ardour fraught. 
Rapt in the poet's dream, or sage's thought. 
To thee, these mouldering walls a voice shall raise. 
And sadly tell how earthly pride decays ; 
How human hopes, like human works, depart. 
And leave behind the ruins of the heart 1 
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SONNET. 

EVENING, ON THE BANKS OP THE GANGES. 

I WANDERED thoughtfully by Gunga's shore. 

While the broad sun upon the slumbering wave 

Its last faint flush of golden radiance gave. 

And tinged with tendcrest hues some ruins hoar. 

Methinks this earth had never known before 

A calm so deep — 'twas silent as the grave. 

The smallest bird its hght wing could not lave 

In the smooth flood, nor from the green-wood soar. 

If but the tiniest branch its pinions stirred 

Or shook the dew-drops from the leaves, unheard. 

Like pictured shadows 'gainst the western beam 

The dark boats slept, while each lone helmsman stood 

Still as a statue ! — the strange quietude 

Enthralled my soul like some mysterious dream ! 



SONNET— GRIEF. 
Impassioned grief is dumb — no sign or sound 
Can form its faithful language. Sorrow's dart 
In fevered breasts awakes an inward smart 
That friendship may not share. Oh ! curse profound. 
To bear each maddening passion darkly bound 
Within that fearful cell, the shrouded heart ! 
The quivering lip, the quick convulsive start, 
But feebly tell the strife. The crowd around 
When sinks the strong man 'neath the sullen stream 
Thus see but bubbles rise, — ^these ill reveal 
The struggler's pangs ! WTien mourners pant and teem 
With secret thought, and voiceless anguish feel. 
The world's calm brow — the charms of nature seem 
To mock the smothered soul's unheard appeal! 
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ON CARE AND CONDENSATION IN WIIITING. 



When ApHlim wu r«proarhf«fl with tho paucity of \\\n produrtinnH, and the 
inrrtwatit Httetition with which ho re-tourhed UU pioccN, he condeNtntided to 
mak« no other answer than that ho pointed for perpetuity. 

The nnmhUr, 

Alceftttdeii objecting that Kurtpiden had only in tltreo dnyn rompone<l threo 

verMx, wheteav himHetfhad written tlireo hundred : Thou tell'iit truth ((|uoth 

he); but hero ii the differenro ; thine nliall only bo rend for throe dayi, 

whereait mine ihall continue three ageM. 

Wehtter'i Dedication to the Header of the * White Devil, or Vittoria 
Corombena,* 



Thkrk are some writcrw who »ccm to regard mere quickness 
nnd facility of production a» of more im])ortance than the quality 
of the thing produced. Tliey insult the ])ublicwith a flippant boast 
of the little time which they have thought it necessary to bestow 
upon a work intended for its acceptance, and make that a subject 
of triumph which calls for an apology. If the public were in a 
state of intellectual deprivation, and were too voracious to be 
nice, these rapid writers might be looked upon as benefactors : — 
but the case is precisely the reverse ; the world abounds in 
bookfi, both good and bad. 'fliere is at all events no demand for 
a greater number of the latter kind. We (;an afford to wait for 
the result of an authfjr's best exertions, and are not obliged to 
iccept with gratitude the first crude and hurried productions that 
he is disposed to ofi'er'^. It is not the task of a day for a man to 
enter into competition with such writers as Hhakespeare and 
Milton, or Byron and Wordsworth, or to produce a work of 
whatever kind, which tho world would not willingly let die. 
A reader is as little curious about the number of hours which 



* I hate all thoao nonNennical utorien about Lope de VfKa nnd lii!« writing a 
play in a morning before breakfuHt. lie had time enough to do it alter. ~ 

Uutim, 
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a poet may have taken to write his verses, as aboat the number 
of arms or legs of his study chair. The question is, whether the 
verses are good or bad, and not how, when, or where, they were 
composed. Even the age of a writer is a consideration of very 
slight importance. His years have no inseparable connection 
with his works. The latter stand alone in the world's eye, 
and are judged of by their intrinsic merit, and by this alone must 
they live or die. There arc no works in the language that have 
been long popular merely on account of the precocity of the 
author. The peculiar character and condition of a young poet 
may excite for a while the generous sympathy of the public mind, 
and direct a friendly attention to his productions, as in the case 
of Kirke White and Chatterton ; but this adventitious popularity 
can never last. These two unhappy youths have already lost 
their first bloom of reputation, and we begin to value their 
productions according to their intrinsic worth alone, which, though 
far from being inconsiderable, has been greatly overrated. If 
their writings had been entirely destitute of genuine merit, the 
circumstances with which they were connected would not have 
saved them from an almost instantaneous oblivion. Who now 
reads Dermody* or Blackett ? Southcy's friend Jones, the butler. 



* When only ten ycara of age, Derroody was aecuAtomed to translate a short 
poem from the Greek or Latin, with the same ease and rapidity, with which a 
malurer genius would write a familiar private letter. Some of these translations 
are preserved in the account of his life, but they form no portion of the perma« 
nent literature of his country. The efTusions of facility and precocity may be a 
nine days' wonder, but no more. Dermody was liiie Master Betty, the actor, 
who was only a surprising boy, and who became but an ordinary man. Untimely 
fruits rarely ripen. Dermody was the son of a respectable schoolmaster, and 
in his nintli year, was actually in tlie hituation of a teacher of Greek and Latin 
in his father s estahlisiunent. Yet he lived to the age of twenty 'Seven, and 
though a prolific writer, left nothing behind him that the world will care to 
preserve. Jlis earliebt productions were his best, but even these have very little 
intrinsic merit. Men of true genius have been seldom remarkable in their child- 
hood for any manifest superiority of talent. Great intellectual power is usually 
tardy in its development. There is often a s(>eming sluggishness or obtusenesf 
in the early years of those gifted persons who subsequently tower above their 
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was forgotten in a few months, though his verses were edited hy 
the Lanreate. and praised in the Quarterfy Review. A certaui 
literary Cardinal used to hoast, that he had written all his works 
with the same pen. If he had heen unahle to procure another, 
the world might have commended his careful preservation of this 
single instrument of author-craft, and have pitied the unhappy 
printers who had to compose from an unintelligihle manuscript ; 
hut as this mechanical difficulty was of his own choosing, we only 
smile at sach an indication of littleness and obliquity of mind. 
His ingenious saving of quills conferred no interest on his works. 
He, however, who voluntarily writes against time, and fancies 
that there is a prodigious merit in declining to avail himself of a 
few additional hours for consideration and correction, is not a 
whit less absurd and puerile than was the writer who thus volun- 
tarily confined himself for years to the use of a single quill. 
Such an nncaUed-for economy of pens and time is neither useful 
nor commendable, but shows " a most pitiful ambition in the fool 
that uses it.'* 

Anna Seward had the impudence to talk of translating an Ode 
of Horace while dressing her hair. If her translations had been 
worth a straw, we should have been surprised at her facility ; but 
their real value would have received no additional charm from the 
mode in which they were produced. On the contrary, we should 
have had reason to be dissatisfied with them, however good, 
when we came to consider how much better they might have 
been made, if the author had been loss presumptuous tuid more 
careful. Her affectation of facility was disrespectful both to 

fellow men, that deceives or puzzles tho judgment of their associates. Rousseau. 
in lib Emitiust obser\es that nothing is more diflicult than to di•itingui^h n*al 
d«loefl» in children, from that apparent and fallacious stupidity, the forerunner 
of freit abilities. He reminds us that the younger Cato in his infancy, passed for 
inidiol. He speaks also of a profound reasoner of his own acquaintance, who 
at a pretty advanced age appeareil to his family and friends to possess a very 
ordinary capacity. Sheridan. Walter Scott. Hyron, and many other men of 
equal eminence, were by no means brilliant in the school -room. 
Q 2 
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Horace and to the public, and her indecent haste or negligence 
was in direct defiance of the advice of Horace himself. The 
author of an impromptu may boast with 8on>e reason of hit 
quickness, but other writers are not timed like race horses. If 
these vain and careless authors wrote with greater elegance and 
effect than modest and careful ones, we might restrain our indig- 
nation at their fopperies ; but it is almost idle to observe that 
true genius is very rarely the accompaniment of self-conceit, and 
that in all human arts the attainment of excellence is the result 
of a happy combination of skill and labour. Extreme facility is, 
generally speaking, an unfavorable indication of the character 
of an author's mind. Rapid writers, like rapid talkers, are far 
more frequently shallow than profound. The tongue, says 
Butler, is like a racehorse, which runs the faster the lesser weight 
it carries. It is the same with the pen. The veins of golden 
thought do not lie upon the surface of the mind. The wealthiest 
men may want ready cash. Some people fall into the egregious 
mistake of supposing that easy writing must be easy reading. 
It is quite the contrary. As Pope says, 

" True ease in writing comejj from art, not chance ; 
As those move easiest who liave learned to dance*." 

" The best performances," says Melmoth, " have generally 
cost the most labour; and that case which is essential to fine 
writing, has seldom been attained without repeated and severe 
corrections. With as much facility as the numbers of Prior seem 



• *' When I was looking on Pope's foul copy of the Iliad, and observing bow 
very much it wa** corrected and interlined, he said, • 1 beheve you would find, 
upon examination, that those parts which have been the most corrected read 
the easiest.' "Spencet Auecdotet, 

A Mr. Tapper has published a Continuation of Christabel, and has told hi« 
reader» that it was " the pleuKunt labour of but a very few day§," Coleridfe 
wrote the firot part in 1797, and the second in 1&0(), and did not publish them 
till IblO. See a review of thi» Continuation in Jilackwood's Magazine for 
Dec. ibae. 
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toh«ve flowed from hiin, they wcru the rcHult of much applica- 
tion. A friend of luiiic, who undertook to trunvcribo one of tho 
Doblciit performances of the tineit genius that thin, or perhaps 
any age can boaat, hoa often aasured me that there is not u single 
line, as it is published, which stands in confonuity with tho 
original manuscript." 

Housseau has remarked, that with whatever faculties a man 
may bo born, the art of writing is of difficult acfpiisition. llazlitt 
was so many years before he could give expression to his 
thoughts, tliat he almost despaired of ever succeeding us an author. 
It is true that he attained groat facility before he died. It is thus 
also with the painter. The f|uick nmster-touch is only to bo 
acquired at the expense of long toil and study. A manual dex- 
terity, however, is almost sure to be attained at last, after a 
certain degree of practice ; but a corresponding ease and celerity 
of execution is not always to be acquired by im author, even in 
a long life of literary labour. Some of the most e1o(|uent writers 
that ever lived, have produced their earliest and latest works with 
the same diHiculty and toil. 

" For r'eii hy ^m'nxn exi^elloiu'e in b(»unht 
With length of labour, und n hfo of thought." 

It has been very justly observed, that nothing is such an obsta- 
cle to tho production of excellence m the power of producing 
what iBpreii^ good with ease and rapidity. 

Rousseau has described " the ceaselesM in()uietude." with 
which he attained the mugie and beauty of his style. " His 
existing maimscripts." says U'lHraeli, *' display more erasures 
than Pope's, and show his eagerness to set down his first 
thoughts, and his art to raise them to the impaHsioned stylo of 
his imagination*." Dr. Johnsou has told us of the *' blotted 

* My miiiiu»oripU blutteil. ncrutoht'd, iiiUuhiuHl. aiul Mi-uiri^ly lui;il)lo. nttOMt 
Uir truublo t)i««y co«t ixw ; nor i» llioio una of tliuiii but I liavr borii obliKtul ta 
Ui»UM*rib« four or live tiiucit. bcfuru it wvut to proM. ifvMMrtfMi Conjmtmi, 
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manuscripts of Milton/' and has shown the painful care and 
fastidiousness of Pope (to which D' Israeli alludes) by the pub- 
lication of some of the corrected proofs of the translation of 
Homer. Swift highly appreciated Pope's art of condensation. 

" In Pope I cannot read a line 
But, with a sigii, I wish it mine ; 
Wlien he can in one couplet fix 
More sense than 1 could do in six." 

Ugo Foscolo, in his elegant Essay on Petrarch, informs us, that 
if the " manuscripts did not still exist, it would be impossible to 
imagine or believe the unwearied pains this poet has bestowed on 
the correction of his verses." " They are curious monuments," 
he adds, '* although they afford little aid in exploring by what 
secret workings the long and laborious meditation of Petrarch 
has spread over his poetry all the natural charms of sudden and 
irresistible inspiration." It is said of the celebrated Bembo, that 
he had a desk with forty divisions, through which each of his 
sonnets was passed in due succession, at fixed intervals of time, 
and that at every change of place it received a fresh revisal*. 
Joseph Warton, in his Essay on Pope, quotes the assertion of 
Fenton, that Waller passed the greatest part of a summer in 
composing a poem of ten stanzas. " So that," adds Fenton, 
•' however he is generally reputed the parent of those swarms of 
insect wits, who affect to be thought easy writers, it is evident that 
he bestowed much time and care on his poems before he ventur- 
ed them out of his hands." Warton also mentions, in further 
illustration of his subject, that it is well known that the writing^ 
of Voiture, of Sarassin, and La Fontaine, cost them much pains, 

• Voltaire, in his Temple of Taste, represents that in the innermost part of the 
sanctuary he saw a small number of truly great men employed in correcting 
those faulty passages of their works, which would have passed for beauties in 
the productions of writers of inferior genius. 
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and were laboured into that facility for which they are so famous, 
with repeated alterations and many erasures. Moliere, is report- 
ed to have passed whole days in fixing upon a proper epithet or 
rhyme, although his verses have the flow and freedom of conver- 
sation. Some of Rochefoucault*s maxims received twenty or 
thirty revisions, and the autlior engevly sought the advice of his 
friends. BufTon called genius patience. 

It is said that Shakespeare never blotted a Hue, To this we 
may reply with Ren Jonson, uH)uld that he had blotted a thoU' 
sand,^ The errors and imperfections thut are discoverable even 
in his wondrous pages, are spots on the sun that we often have 
occasion to wish away. Foreigners constantly throw these de- 
fects in the teeth of his national admirers. Hut Pope, in his 
PrefiBice to Shakespeare, has shown that the great bard did not 
always disdain the task of correction, though he sometimes neg- 
lected it. The Merrjf irUes of IHttdsor and the tragedy of Ham^ 
id were almost entirely re-written. 

'** E*en copious Dry don waulod, or foi*got, 
The lost and grcalosl art— the art lo blot.*' 

Dryden sometimes, however, corrected his pieces very carefully, 
when he was not writing hurriedly for bread. He spent a fort- 
night in composing and correcting the Ode on St. Cecilia's Day, 
But what is this, exclaims Dr. Johnson, to the patience and 
diligence of Boileau, whose Equivoque, a poem of only three hun- 



* A portion of the passage iu which thoao cxprossion.s occur, may bo perti- 
nently repeated in this place. — " I romouiber," K;iys Hou Jonsoii, " the players 
have often mentioned it as an honour to Shak8poiiro, that in his writing (what- 
soever he penned) he never hhutcd out a lino. IVfy answer hath been, 
" Would that ho had blotted a thousand," which they thought a malevolent 
speech. 1 had not told posterity this, but for their ignorance, who chosf that 
tireumstmnct to eommtnd their jrif ml, uhfvfinhenuvit faulti>d ; audio justify mine 
own candour; for 1 loved the man, and do honour liis memory, on this side 
idolatry, as much as any," 
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dred and forty-six linee, took from bis life deven montlis to write 
it, and three years to revise it ? Ten years elapsed between the 
first brief sketcb of GoLdsmitb's Traveller and its publication, 
during wbich it was nearly re-written two or tbree times. In his 
first copy of The Deserted Village the lines were written very wide 
apart to give room for alterations, and we are told by Bishop 
Percy that scarcely a single line in any of Goldsmith's poetical 
works remained as it was originally written. 

The Memoir of Gibbon was composed nine times, and some of 
Pascal's works were corrected and re-written just as frequently. 
Addison would stop the press when almost a whole impression of 
the Spectator was worked ofl^, to insert a new preposition or con* 
junction. Dr. Johnson is said to have corrected and improved 
every new edition of his Rambler, I have read somewhere of a 
poet, who literally died of vexation, in consequence of discovering 
an error in one of his verses, just as he was about to present them 
to his patron. Hazlitt says in his Plain Speaker, that he waa 
assured by a person who had the best means of knowing, that the 
proof of Burke's Letter to a noble Lord (" the most rapid, impetu- 
ous, glancing and sportive of all his works") was returned to the 
printing office so completely blotted over with alterations, thattht 
compositors refused to correct it as it was, took the whole matter 
to pieces, and re-set the copy. Ariosto is said to have made 
many and great alterations in his immortal poem. Akenaide so 
altered and corrected the " Pleasures of Imagination," and yet »o 
Uttle satisfied his own judgment, that after it had passed through 
several editions he found it better to re- write it altogether. He 
did not live to finish the new version, but two or three hooka or 
sections of it are now usually included in his works. It is curioua 
to observe his fastidious alterations. His spirited Epistle to Curia 
was first published in heroic couplets, and fifterwards turned into 
an ode in ten-hue stanzas. It is true that these two great changes 
were by no means improvements, but they prove that Akenaide 
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was not one of those who think labour needless in a man of 
genius. He urged this principle, however, too far. lie delayed 
the correction of the warm ciFusions of his youth until old age 
had chilled his imagination. This was a sad mistake. But what- 
ever may be the disadvantages of over-labour and too great fasti- 
diousness, they are far Icbs dangerous than errors of an opposite 
character. I believe no one has seriously recommended haste 
and negligence of composition. The best critics, on the con- 
trary, have urged the necessity of assiduous care. It is remarka- 
ble that some of our most voluminous writers have confessed 
the great toil and attention which they bestowed upon their 
works. Cowper, a vigorous, and by some thought a careless 
poet, in one of his delightful letters, observes, that " to touch and 
retouch is, though some writers boast of negligence, and others 
would be ashamed to show their foul copies, the secret of almost 
all good writing, especially in verse.*' lie adds, " I am never 
weary of it myself." Pope, in the first draught of his preface to 
his poems, had made a similar acknowledgment. "The sense 
of my faults," said he, " first made me correct ; besides that it was 
as pleasant to mo to correct as to write." Moore, whose own 
poetry, glowing as it is, bears internal evidence of great care, 
atsures us in his Life of Byron, that his Lordship wtis no excep- 
tion to the general law of nature, that impoHcs labour as the 
price of perfection. lie gives several curious specimens of the 
noble poet's fastidious changes of phrase, and his laborious correc- 
tion of defects. Mcdwin, in his Life of Shelley, published in the 
Athetutum, tells us that that poet exercised the severest self-criti- 
cism on every thing he wrote, and that his manuscripts, like 
those of Tasso at Ferrara, were scarcely dccypherable. His care, 
however, I should think, was bestowed more on the choice of 
striking and gorgeous expressions than on that finish and conden- 
sation of style which is now so much neglected. He is too 
exuberant. Drummond of Hawthomden beautifully and truly says, 
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I know that all the Muse's heavenly lays 
With toil of spirit are so dearly bought. 

In a free translation of Boileau's Art of Poetry, partly by Sir 
Wm. Soame, but chiefly by Dryden, authors are strongly caution- 
ed against too much haste : 

Take time for thinking; never work in haste; 
And value not yourself for writing fast. 

Of labour not afraid : 

A hundred times consider what you've said ; 

Polish, repoliah, every colour lay, 

And sometimes add, but oftener take away. 

Horace, who is thought a good authority in such matters, not 
only advises a poet to keep his work by him for nine years, but 
particularly insists on the absolute necessity of frequent correction. 
Beattie confesses in a letter to Sir William Forbes that he thinks 
it right to let his pieces lie by him for some time, because he was 
a much more impartial judge of such of his works as he had almost 
forgotten, than of such as were fresh in his memory. Pope is 
reported by Richardson, the painter, to have remarked that in 
Garth's Dispensary " there was scarcely one of the alterations, in- 
numerable as they were, in every new edition, that was not for the 
better." By Thomson's successive corrections in the Seasons, 
Johnson seems to think they lost something of their raciness ; but 
Mitford, in his elegant edition of Gray, informs us that he possesses 
an interlined copy that belonged to Thomson, and which contained 
corrections in the author's own handwriting, that were very 
decided improvements. Pope is said to have suggested some of 
Thomson's alterations. The epithets in the first edition of the 
Seasons were, it is said, too numerous and often merely expletive. 
" Our own times," says Moore, ** have witnessed more than 
one extraordinary intellect, whose depth has not prevented their 
treasures from lying ever ready within reach. But the records of 
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Immortality furnish few such instances ; and all wc know of the 
works that she has hitherto marked with her seal, sufficiently 
aathorize the position, — that nothing great and durable has ever 
been produced with ease, and that labour is the parent of all the 
lasting wonders of this world, whether in verse or stone, whether 
poetry or pyramids." Hogg, tlie Ettrick Shepherd, tells us that 
even the fluent Scott used often to correct very carefully. Tiie 
Shepherd had seen several of the poet's manuscripts that had 
numerous corrections and additions on the alternate white page* 

When a man feels that he is writing for posterity, and that the 
propriety of almost every separate thought and expression will be 
canvassed and criticised throughout succeeding ages, it is no 
wonder that ho should be scrupulous and careful. Those who 
merely write on some subject of the day, or for newspapers and 
other ephemeral publications, have neither time nor occasion for 
such severity of toil ; their articles are usually read as hurriedly 
and as carelessly as they are written. 

This is the golden age of periodicals, and though I should be 
the last to dispute the numerous and great advantages of this 
species of publication, I confess that I think it has an injurious 
effect on some of the higher broaches of our literature. The 
genius that should be devoted to works of permanent im- 
portance is now often frittered away in divided and hasty con- 
tributions to miscellanies of temporary interest. As rapidity and 
punctuality are great recommendations in a contributor, — as the 
scale of remuneration is regulated more by the quantity than the 
quality of their articles, — and as they are generally published 
without a genuine signature, and therefore do not involve the repu- 
tation of the writer, it is not surprising that tersencHH, or polish, 
or condensation of style is never looked for, and rarely met with, 
in the pages of even the most respectable of our literary periodi- 
cals. They exhibit, on the contrary, a vicious redundance of 
phraseology, and a reckless disdain of all those gentler or severer 
II 2 
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charms which have cast such an air of immortality about our best 
English Classics. 

The great majority of our prose fictions are so melodramatic 
and over- wrought, that they have few attractions for a reaider of 
true taste. They indicate, however, the lethargic and unhealthy 
condition of the public mind, which requires such coarse and 
strong excitement that the productions which enchanted it half a 
century ago are now regarded as tame and spiritless. If such a 
sweet little cabinet picture as the Vicar of Wakefield (so exqui- 
sitely finished— so full of character— so thoroughly English) were 
now published, for the first time, it would probably meet with the 
most contemptuous neglect. Its size alone would be a bar to its 
popularity. Literature has become a matter of measurement. 
Every prose fiction is expected to be a work in) three volumes, 
post octuvo. The publisher gives an order to one of his literary 
tradesmen to send him by a given time a novel of the fashionaUe 
size. He knows that if it exceeded or fell short of the prescribed 
dimensions, the effect wo\dd be quite as fatal to its success as any 
failure connected with its claims as a literary composition. It is 
absolutely necessary, therefore, in the first place, that the exter- 
nals or corporeal part of a novel should be of a particular size 
and character, and in the next, that its spirit and diction should 
be wild, startling, and inflated. The public have now so accus- 
tomed themselves to a kind of morbid excitement in literature, 
that they have lost all relish for the quiet simplicity of truth and 
nature. However, it is quite impossible that this should last 
much longer. All artificial stimulants are succeeded by a strong 
re-action, and an indulgence in a taste for the intoxicating 
ingredients of our present literature, is as bad as a habit of 
opium-eating. The public will soon become sick of fierce and 
gloomy Byronisms, and discover that they arc but ill adapted 
to improve the taste and judgment. They must ultimately return 
to simpler and nobler models. It will then be acknowledg- 
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ed as an undeniable trath» that contortions and conralsions arc not 
always indications of spirit and power, and that force and profun- 
dity of mind are quite consistent with a chaste propriety of style. 

When we revert to the dignity of Milton, and the grace and 
amenity of Goldsmith, the manly vigour of Drydcn, and the 
point and elegance of Pope, the weighty 8cntentiou»«ncs» of John- 
son, and the purity, the refinement and the quiet humour of 
Addison, we feel how much English literature has sufTcred by 
the present popular demand for a species of poetry at once meta- 
physical and melodramatic, and for crude, flippant and shallow 
criticisms, and flashy and turgid essays. I do not entirely coincide 
with Lord Byron in his estimate of the poetical character of Pope. 
When he places him by implication above Shalcspcare and Milton, 
he is guilty of an extravagance that makes us question his sincerity. 
But the " little Nightingale" of Twickenham has certainly been 
as much underrated by others as he has been overrated by Ixird 
Byron. Pope is not in the flrst rank of English poets, which includes 
the fonr great names of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare and Milton ; 
bat he and Dryden (for it is difficult to settle their rival claims) are 
indisputably at the head of the second. 

The peculiarities of one class of literature have almost always a 
direct or indirect cflect upon all others of the same period. 
The rapid, inflated and redundant prose of the present age, cor- 
responds with the similar characteristics of its poetry. It is true 
that Wordsworth and Coleridge may seem in some respects ex- 
eeptions, and they have been censured for very opposite faults. 
But extremes meet. The style of both of these poets is occa- 
sionally as diflfuse, tumid and gorgeous, as at other times it is 
ample and bare. No one can be insensible to the real greatness 
of these writers, (the former unquestionably the first poet of his 
time,) but they do not so dazzle us with excess of light as to 
Umd us to their defects. They have neglected to concentrate their 
powers, and have scorned to subject themselves to that severe 



w^--^Cfleraicc:5if ^^.v^x :^ a- ^A-rsK^ir^ zr. sKxasK in ^le iibbk atrug- 
pe far •rTrrTf^r/r::L:-.?T Ep---:i v «2u^^KiiI toifi Rwcrs dioagh in 
ritfsr «aurixr v.-rk> z^^ ^v w^ «. xiar Tcsye tt to ^bt public, and 
ex acixvas Az^c -J.VVWI5IS ??;^?arx zt aiear j*«Tk fune, have lately 
oesttrrec ^f r cdttw^-^I xsw-j^ «o»l ihtv ihliai into the vices of 
tie aew jcc*xv Tiae " rWi«r*-* -c aie «jrt^ awl tJie " /r«fy" of 
^bt cciftfT. irv r'CiiAl^ TUSL*-vrtiT «x citt As^ticcss and a« so different 
from titf *CTVe ..i titf'x ^ctrr.T i*v-s. asic ^ttc tiese works been 
pctK;$*M>c 4:;;i>»iT^uio«B$or \14m^ck^ ^a»L ILaecsre are the two last 
names v^:^ w^Si ti<: r«blMK v.mii hk^e oouMCted them. 
TVr ar* tvrtos* a=3C »^wtc. 

Menr rAri:i;rr ^lsc t'>:;^:x;»»3»r(c$C9eK arc ftow conuoonly mistaken 
for pTtv^ oc ibc j^->iner aatc fr *K tr AJ ate» of $«niaa. Tht Datch- 
man. who oxi^kMred as$ Wv<^<>r a rraax fioet becanae he had 
written a book a5 bur as aciK<^. w«$ no< aaorf Indicronaly opposed 
to the tnie principk« of critics$m. than are oaanv of oar periodical 
reviewers*. They proncHtnce him only a $TX!«t poet who has pro- 
duced a bulky volume, and rvv^f^ the v4d «aaying thmt a great book 
is a great cviL It 19 tho Muall vv4ume of modest and unpresum- 
ing appearance that is mi^t odl^nsivie. When Gray first published 
his poems, they were so brief* and so few in number, that to give 
his work the appearance of a volume he was obliged to swell it out 
by printing on one side only of the pages. If it had been brought 
into juxta-position with the gigantic and bloated quartos of these 
times, it would have looked more like the ghost of a book than a 
genuine volume. Were a work of such Lilliputian exterior now 



* ThiH Dutclnnan, then, a man or taste. 
Holding a clieesc that weighed a hundred pound, 
'J'hu8 like a burgomaster, spoke with judgment vast — 
' No poet like my broder step de ground: 
Ho be de bertte>t poet, look ! 
J)at all du world must please ; 
For he hob vritu von book, 
So big as all did cheese !' 

Pettr Pindar, 
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published, the author would be laughed at for supposing that it 
Gould attract the slightest attention. 

As 'tis a greater mystery in the art 

Of painting to foresliorten any part 

Than draw it out, so 'tis in books the chief 

Of all perfections to be plain and brief. 

Butler. 

In literature, as in every thing else, quality and not quantity is 
the true test of excellence ; and though the remark is a mere truism, 
it is not the less called for. There may be more wealth in a 
lady's jewel-box than in a merchant's ware-house, and there is 
more poetry and thought in five couplets of Pope than in ten 
cantos of Sir Richard Blackraore. Voluminous and diffuse writers 
are rarely the favorites of fame. The greater number of those 
who flourished in former times are now utterly forgotten. 
Posterity examines unwieldy luggage with a severe and jealous 
eye, and seems glad of an excuse to toss it into the waves of 
Lethe. The few voluminous writers whose works still exist, 
would have been forgotten also, had they not been as careful as 
they were copious. "What a vast crowd of prolific scribblers 
have these great and happy men survived ! How many thousands 
have been buried under the weight of their own lumber ! 

So far from mere voluminousness being the effect of superior 
power, it is an undoubted truth that every writer of a condensed 
style could be as diffuse as he pleases, if he were not anxious 
about the quality of his materials. The converse of this will not 
hold. Blackmore could not have compressed his thoughts like 
Pope, but Pope, had he been willing to degrade and sacrifice his 
genius, might have been quite as diffuse as Blackmore. 

Against much that has been already said, it may perhaps be 
urged that a rich soil is characterized by a speedy and abundant 
vegetation. I admit it ; but this soil must be cultivated with 
incessant care, or it will soon be covered with a rank luxuriance 
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of weeds and foliage. I do not maintain that quick conceptions 
are not a sign of gcniuD, but that to connect glorious thoughts 
with words fit to enshrine and represent them, is a difficulty only 
to be overcome by assiduous toil and study. It is justly remark- 
ed by Bhcnstone, that fine writing is the result of spontaneous 
thoughts and laboured composition. Burns has acknowledged, 
that though his ideas were easy and rapid, the necessary correc- 
tion of his verses was a heavy task. The great Milton well 
knew the advantage of condensation, and after dictating about 
forty lines would reduce them to half that number. It was the 
custom of Virgil " to pour out his verses in the morning, and 
pass the day in retrenching exuberances and correcting inaccu- 
ractea" A French author happily illustrated the comparative 
facility of a diflTuse style, when he apologized for the length of 
a letter by stating that he had not time to write a shorter one. 
The writers of the present day, both in prose and verse, pot* 
sess perhaps, taken as a body, more energy of thought and pas* 
sion, and more of the genuine spirit of inspiration than their pre- 
decessors in the time of Queen Anne ; and if they were only half 
as careful and condensed, their great superiority would be evi- 
dent. But too many of them are prodigal of their intellectual 
wealth, and waste their powers. 



EVENING SOUNDS. 
Now slowly sttiln the gray mist o*cr the plain ; 

The busy ' hum of men' is heard afar. 
Blent with the murmurs of the restless main 

Whose tremulous bosom glimmers with the star 
Meek Evening wears beneath her dusky veil. 

And hark ! the nightingale's melodious lay ! 
Borne on the wandering wind o'er hill and dale. 

The soft notes rise, and fall, and melt away ! 
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L()VK.STAN/AS. 

I. 
TifftT tell xne hraltira tnins|mrcnt tlowor jjlows tVo3«hIy on tliy 

check, 
Tbcjr nay that in the fcMtiil hall thy Kk>1.h of rapture s<pouk ; 
They know that bouudio}*)* love isi miiu\ hut ilo uox reml u\y heart « 
And little dreum their friendly wonU uwuke lui inward .^mart. 

11. 
I well might weep to learn that care had hlanehcd thy lovely brow, 
And yet thiuc happier fate eallri forth no p^rateful gtadneHH now ; 
I judge from thiH isad je.aloutt breast, and deem if thou wirt true, 
Thoacould'iit not feel a mumeut'a niirtli, nor wear that ros^y hue. 

ill. 
Itiiouldnot thuH forget, dear girl, that early yearn tuc hrii^ht, 
That beartH ho young and pure uh thine, are touehed with lidly 

light, 
And like the fountain^H cryHtal HtreainK, that through Hpring ineu- 

dowM run, 
Mkct alone the fairest thingH that kindle in the muii. 

IV. 

TWytrdl me too, that 'mid the crowd thou hant a Huiile for all, 
TlMloft upon the lowlieHt ear thy kindeKt aeciiitH fall : 
Aadoh! I doubly mourn my fat<!, and breathe an enviouMMJgh, 
Totbink the Mtranger hearn that voice, and meetH that nidiaiit 
eye! 
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V. 

And yet 'tis selfish thus to grieve — *tis base to doubt thy truth. 
Those looks and tones of tenderness beseem thy gentle youth. 
And if thy soul of virtue's charms displays a bounteous store. 
Thou need'st not, sweet one, love the less, though / must love the 



VI. 

In fancy's trance I kiss thy brow, and clasp thee to my breast, — 
But ah ! how soon that dream departs, like sun-light in the west ! 
And then my path is dark as their's who wander through the 

night 
When suddenly the fitful winds have quenched a cheering light. 

VII. 

And yet not wholly comfortless is home's deserted cell. 
For there thy written words remain of faithful love to tell ; 
And these are symbols of the soul that life's fond records save. 
E'en when the hand that traced the lines is mouldering in the 
grave ! 

VIII. 

And still around my neck is hung, that last dear gift of thine. 
So hke a fairy talisman — a spell almost divine ! 
I hold it in my trembling hand — I touch thy braided hair — 
I do but press the secret spring — and see thy features fair ! 
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SONNET— TO MY TWIN ROYS. 
Yk 50cm not. sweet ones, formed for humnn cnre — 
Your dreams iire tinjjiHl by heaven ; — your jylud eyes meet 
A charm in ever)- swne ; for »dl thinji^s jj^rect 
Tlie dawn of life with hues divinely fair ! 
How brightly yet your lauj^jhinj:: features wear 
The bloom of early joy ! Your bosonts beat 
With no Iwwilderintj fears, — your eup is sweet — 
llie manna of delip:ht is meltinp^ there ! 
Twin buds of life and love ! — my hope and pride ! 
Fair priivless jewels of a father's heart ! 
Stars of my home ! No saddenin*^ shadows hide 
Your beauty now. Your stainless years depart 
Like glittering streams that softly murmur by. 
l)r white-winged birds that pierce the sunny sky ! 



SONNET. 

On ! now glad Nature bursts upon mine eye ! 
Tlie night of care is o'er. Deep rapture thrills 
My waking heart ; for 1 life's deforming ills. 
That cimu* like shadows when the storm is nigh. 
Foreboding strife, at length have floated by 
And left my spirit free ! — The skylark trills 
His matin song; the eloud-resembling hills 
In dim cerulean beauty slund)ering lie, 
And form the throne of Peace ; the silver stream 
Is spiirkling in the sun — its bright waves seem 
Instinct with joy ; the verdant breast of earth 
Teems with delight. — The^xw/ is like a dream, 
A dull trance broken by the voice of mirth. 
Or grey mist scatteerd by the morning beam ! 



. UK -VISIONS. 

• ..1.1 »S> :\ INDIA.] 

I. 

« luumer seas — the plains arc grec'n 

. • .■'.av.ii'?!x)wers — the stream?; arc lifjuiri lii^l 
.;(u.'ii the <ccne, like irlory on the soul, 
»v > uvich of Dav the twilii^ht curtain- roll. 



..» v.uiutui it W, I yearn to leave the land, — 
. .«» 1k" ixolicr hues that tin^e my native strand, 
> . -i lic^Mrtcd dreams still doat o'er l-ill and irro 

.1 iie vviuiderer'? heart, immortalize it- love ! 



■ 'y ;i.iii|j:cr's face — I tread on foreii^ri irround, 
xv»ii binchantment's waiid hath raided up 



M tv'i uuu^le yet with ?cv:i> >v ^^x^g^^^gpniz^. 
. .vvoi ol tleshlv boTid? Lt< 'jI ' ^^^^^* 



. v« w-vt^ N\aeu Fancy's spell iiKhmti 
i,J4 .; ••: M\i tv^ phiuitom-i turn, ami U^^l 

.■'i•^»^ou^.d birdi 
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MOODS OF MINI). 
I. 

A srnoKN gloom came o*or mo ; 
A gttthorinjx throng of fours 

Knshroudod all boforo mo. 
And through tho mist of toars 
1 saw tho ooming voars. 



Tis strango how transiont sonx)w 
Can mortal sight doludo ; 

To-day is dark — to-mornnv 
Shall no dull shado intrude 
To tinge a brighter mood. 



I hoard tho low winds sighing 

Above tho choorloss earth. 
And deemM the hope of dying 

Whs tilt thai life vvii^ v^isrth, 
Aud feCOilVd «t ll»»tnaii mirth. 
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IIOME-VISIONS. 

[WIIITTKN IN INDIA.] 
I. 

Thk okicH arc blue as summer neas — the plains arc green and 

])right — 
The groves are fair an Eden's bowers — the streams arc liquid light — 
The sun-rise bursts upon the scene, like glory on the soul. 
And richly round the couch of Day the twilight curtains roll. 



But oh I though beautiful it be, I yearn to leave the land, — 
It glows not with the holier hues that tinge my native strand. 
Where shadows of departed dreams still float o'er hill and grove, 
And mirrored in the wanderer's heart, immortalize its love ! 

III. 

I gaze upon the stranger's face — I tread on foreign ground. 
And almost deem Enchantment's wand hath raised up all 

around : — 
My spirit may not mingle yet with scenes so wild and strange, 
And keeps in scorn of fleshly bonds its old accustomed range. 

IV. 

In that sweet hour when Fancy's spell inebriates the brain, 
And breathing forms to phantomn turn, and lost friends live agaiOi 
Oh ! what a dear delirious joy unlocks the source of tears 
"While like unprisoned birds we seek the haunts of happier years. 
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MOODS OF MINI). 

A KiDDKN ffl<ioiii came o'er me ; 
A guth(Tiii>^ thruii^ of fearH 

Kii}*hrou(le(l all before me. 
And tliroui^h tlie iiuhI of team 
I huw the eoiniiig yearn. 

II. 

Tix Mtraiiffc how tran*<ieiit sorrow 
(^'an mortal ni^ht delude ; 

T<i-day i» dark — to-morrow 
Shall no dull fthadc* intrude 
To tinge a l)ri;^hter mood. 

III. 
f heard the low windft niching 

AIk>vc the cheerlesH earth. 
And deem'd the hope of clyin^ 

Was all that lifr was worth. 

And Hcofl'ed at human mirth. 



From that wihl dri*am awaking. 
And through the eloud» of care 

A mental suiiHhine breaking, 
I marvelled how despair 
Could haunt a world so fair. 



I. «2 ] 
SONNKT. 

TO A IMUKNi) IN LOVH. 

Delikvk mc, deurcHt friend, 'twere nobler far 

To Hcorn the prize for whieli thy bouI huth yearned, 

Than tamely feed a passion proudly 8j)urned 

IJy one whom thou hast worrthipj)ed au a star. 

Oh ! live not thun eternally at war 

"With loftier hopen ! Jiefore thy young veins burned 

"With love*8 Hweet poinoii, who like thee diHcerned 

The glad earth 'h glory, or so laughed at care ? 

Arrest then quickly this delirious fever. 

Nor breathe again an unavailing sigh ; 

Forget a cold, disdainful heart for ever ; 

Seek the green meadows and the mountains high 

And crystal rivers. Feast thine amorous eye 

On Nature's charms, for she repulscth never. 



SONNKT— MORNING. 
WincN to my fevered brain, the long drear night 
No balm hath brought, and restless and alone 
I've paced the silent fields, till glittering bright 
O'er the green orient mount the fresh day shone ; 
How have I joyed to mark yon hoary Tower 
Unfolding slowly, 'neath the rtujrning beams, 
His misty mantle grey! — In such an hour, 
To Ccmtemplation's (^ye glad Nature seems 
Most holy, — and the tr()ui)l(»d heart is still. — 
The vocal grove, the sky- reflecting lake. 
The cheerful plain, and softly- shadowed hill, 
Tt) loftier dreams are miuistrant, and wake 
Unutterable love for this fair Earth, 
And silent bhss, more exquisite than mirth. 
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ON GOING HOME. 



[written in INDIA, JANUARY, 1835.] 



The Hooghly is now covered with the stately ships of England. 
It U the season for going home! Tliey whom fortune ha.« blessed, 
and whose term of exile is expired, are anticipating the joy of 
once more greeting the faces of early friends, and the green hills 
and valleys on which the morning of existence shed its cheerful 
light. They are preparing for an eventful but happy change. 
They are entering upon a fresh chapter of the book of life. Oh ! 
with what yearning hearts do we turn to those yet unread pages 
to which the finger of Hope directs us ! 1 hear around me many 
voices that speak of home and happiness. 1 shall soon ceiise to 
hear them — perhaps for ever ! They will pass, like the wind, into 
happier regions, and breathe in other ears their old familiar 
music. The fate of these emuncipated exiles awakens no un- 
generous feeling in my heart, and yet it aches with sorrow when 
I listen to their home-anticipiitioi)**. They arc intoxicated with 
delight, while / sicken with despair. Thry are like boys at 
school when their long- looketl- for holidays have arrived. Hut he 
who still lingers on this distant shore, is like an unhuppy child 
who remains in the same dreary and detested plae^.', when his 
more fortunate playmates have departed homewards. 

But ainidst all the pleasurable excitements that stir the heart 
of the exile when about to revisit his native land, there are 
moments of occasional thought fulness and sadness and apprehen- 
sion which render his fate far less enviable than that of the home- 
returning school-boy. The spirit of the latter is bright and 
buoyant. His hopes arc unclouded, his pleasure is unalloyed. 
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The former, on the other hand, has seen too much of human life 
to trust entirely to its enchantments. He is afraid of his own 
happiness. He can scarcely believe it real or well founded. It 
is too like a dream. There is something strange and ominous in 
the unaccustomed elation of his heart, and he varies and mingles 
his emotions like a child that laughs and cries in the same breath. 
The.'*c mixed feelings are sometimes succeeded by an unqualified 
mistrust and forlorn forebodings. He reverts to the innumerable 
disappointments that have already darkened his path, and arrives 
at a reluctant conviction that it is weak and unreasonable to ima- 
gine that the course of life can alter. As in the natural world 
the frequent interchange of sunshine and of shadow forbids us to 
anticipate the long duration of pleasant weather, so his past expe- 
rience of human life leads him to regard all prospects of true and 
lasting happiness as idle dreams. He has reached too many of 
those once distant scenes, so gorgeously clad in colors of the air, 
to trust again to the soft illusions which fade at our approach. 
He has learnt that the many-tinted bow of heaven is nothing but 
the junction of light and vapour, and that the scenes that charm 
us afar off 

To those who journey near 
Barren, brown, and rough appear! 

In this mistrustful mood of mind a thousand melancholy images 
rise up before him. Instead of the bright countenances of the 
living he sees the shrouded faces of the dead. The forms that 
cheered his childhood and smiled upon his later dreams are esTe* 
loped in the shadows of the grave. His early home is empty — 
the hearth of his infancy is cold ! The sweet flower-garden, ill 
which he once toiled with eager pleasure beneath the summer saD, 
is now a dreary wilderness. Or if the halla and lands of Ua 
fathers are not lonely and neglected, they are p tr l wt p T in thi 
possession of the stranger, and hia own Ip 
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countenance bo informed with beauty, with intellect and with senai- 
bility, as in parting for ever from old friends and familiar scenes. 
At such a time every one is a poet, and looks upon human life and 
external nature with a deep and solemn feeling. They who are apt 
in ordinary seasons to take a literal and vulgar view of all things, 
assume a higher tone, and sec something to feel, to admire, and to 
cherish beyond the range of their daily thoughts and avocations. 
But let us pass over the trial of separation, and trace the after 
progress of tlie friends who leave us. The hurry and excitement 
of embarkation, and the novelty of their position, are circum- 
stances well calculated to shorten the pain of parting, and give a 
fresh impulse to the mind. When they are once fairly launched 
on the wide blue ocean, the relief from all common cares and 
duties — the holiday feeling — the exultation of spirit occasioned 
by a change of air and scene — all dispose them to give a ready 
welcome to cheerful thoughts, and to banish every unpleasing 
recollection. Then grave men become as frolicksome as children, 
and take a deep interest in those trifles and amusements which dur- 
ing their long weary exile and amidst far higher cares were either 
forgotten or despised, llicy seem as if they had taken a new 
lease of life. The fountain of early pleasure is unlocked. Their 
first fresh feelings return upon their hearts, and they become as 
frank and social, and as sanguine and as willing to be pleased, as 
in the generous ardor of their boyhood. Each new occurrence 
in their progress — a change of wind or weather — the capture of a 
fish or bird — the discovery of a ship, like a speck of cloud on the 
far horizon — a dinner or a dance with the strangers, when the 
two little oaken worlds in the vast space of waters, arrive in con- 
tact — the touching at some small uninhabited island, as solitary 
and romantic as the residence of Robinson Crusoe — and finally 
the first pale glimmering of the snow-white cliffs of Albion, make 
their hearts bound within them, and they feel as they have often 
thought that they should never feel again ! 
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As tb^ approach the shores hallowed by so many early a^sooia- 
tionft and of which they have thought and dreamt for so many years, 
with what tumultuous ea«:emestf they crowd into the first boat 
that r»ches the vessers side! At last they leap u|>on their 
natife earth ; and they who mix reflection with their transport* 
look back with grateful wonder at their escapes by land and sea, 
and rejoice in the consummation of their long cherished hopes. 

Xo language could paint the feelings with which those Indian 
parents who hare sent children home at an early age hurr\* from 
the aea-port town at which they land» to embrace again their 
living treasures ! The first excess of joy at such a meeting 
mar border upon pain ; but when the deep and wild emotion 
begins to moderate, there is no eartldy felicity with which it 
covld be compared. It is almost a compensation for the pangs of 
parting, and the miseries of exile. 



SOXNET— WRITTEN IX IXDI.\. 
Tea scene is sweetly changed ! The lord of day 
No longer wears the countenance of pride 
TTiat seared the green earth's breast ! A veil doth liide 
Tlie lustre of his brow ; his parting ray. 
As some fond lover's smile that melts away 
Through farewell tears, is fading tenderly ! 
And gorgeous clouds » like banners floating free, 
But dimmed by distance, soften into grey ! 
Now, hke a shadowy form, whose beauty steals 
0*er the rapt soul in visionar\- hours. 
Meek Twilight comes ! From zephyr-haunted bowers 
Arise the tuneful Shama's evening |K*als, 
Blent with the far wave's murmur, and the songs 
Of Tillage maids, that Echo's voice prolongs. 
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LINES TO ^ LADY 

WHO PRR8KNTED THB AUTHOR WITH SOME BNGLI8H PRUITS AND 

FLOWERS. 

Green herbs and gushing springs in some hot waste^ 

Though grateful to the traveller's sight and taste. 

Seem far less fair and fresh than fruits and flowers 

That breathe, in foreign lands, of English bowers. 

Thy gracious gift, dear Lady, well recallfl 

Sweet scenes of liome, — the white cot's trellised walls — 

The clean red garden path — the rustic seat — 

The jasmine- covered arbour, fit retreat 

For hearts that love repose. Each spot displays 

Some long-remembered charm. In sweet amaze 

I feel as one who from a weary dream 

Of exile wakes, and sees the morning beam 

Illume the glorious clouds, of every hue. 

That float o'er fields his happy childhood knew. 

How small a spark may kindle fancy's flame. 

And light up all the past ! The very same 

Glad sounds and sights that charmed my heart of old. 

Arrest me now— I hear them and behold. 

Ah ! yonder is the happy circle seated 

Within the favourite bower ! I am greeted 

With joyous shouts ; my rosy boys have heard 

A father's voice — their little hearts are stirred 

With eager hope of some new toy or treat. 

And on they rush with never-resting feet I 
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Gonr U the »wr«t tllu«ton — like a scene 
IVrtued by the western vnpours, when between 
The dtwky earth and day's departing ligbt. 
The curtain falb of India's sudden night. 



MENTAL CHANGES. 

As o'er the fairest skies 

The dreatn-lik'e shadows steal. 

So dim mysterious cares surprixe 

The heart whi^se human weal 

Would seem secure fn>m ausrht K*!»s hri^ltC 

Than pleasure's bnwd ctingviiial li(^ht. 

As when this outward world 

Attracta the mortal eye. 

A vapour on the lijcht air curled 

D etwg i ' n us and the sky 

May make ita blue depths cold and dun. 

And plaoe in brief echpse the sun ; 

So in the realms of mind. 

The meanest thinft* have pitwer. 

With thoughts as wayward as the wind 

Whrn fitful tempests Umr. 

The loveliest hues of life to cloud. 

And Hope's resplendent orb enshroud. 
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SONNETS— WRITTEN AT SEA. 
[fine weather.] 
The plain of ocean 'neath the crystal air 
Its azure bound extends — the circle wide 
Is sharply clear, — contrasted hues divide 
The sky and water. Clouds, like hills that wear 
The winter's snow-wrought mantle, brightly fair. 
Rest on the main's blue marge. As shadows glide 
O'er dew-decked fields, the calm ship seems to slide 
O'er glassy paths that catch the noon-tide glare 
As if bestrown with diamonds. Quickly play 
The small crisp waves that musically break 
Their shining peaks. — And now, if aught can make 
Celestial spirits wing their downward way, 
Methinks they gUtter in the proud sun's wake. 
And breathe a glorious beauty on the day ! 

[a CALM, AFTER A OALB.] 

Like mountain-mists that roll on sultry airs. 

Unheard and slow the huge waves heave around 

That lately roared in wrath. The storm-fiend, bound 

Within his unseen cave, no longer tears 

The vexed and wearied main. The moon appears. 

Uncurtaining wide her azure realms profound 

To cheer the sullen night. Though not a sound 

Reposing Nature breathes, my rapt soul hears 

The far-off murmur of my native streams 

Like music from the stars — the silver tone 

Is memory's lingering echo. Ocean's zone 

Infolds mc from the past ; — this small bark seenui 

The centre of a world — an island lone ; 

And home's dear forma are like departed dreama I 
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ON THE FREQUENT COMPLAINT OF A WANT OF 
MEMORY. 



NoTHiNO is more common than the coiifcHsion of a defect of 
memory, which may be taken as a proof that it is not p^cncrally 
considered one of the nobler faculties of the mind. Men rarely 
acknowledge, even to themselves, a deficiency in any quality which 
ranks highly in their own estimation, or which they suppose to 
be essential to the dignity or grace of their intellectual character. 
People sometimes complain of the want of extrinsic advantages, 
such as a large income or a handsome equipage, because these 
things form no portiorf of their owii moral or mental being. 
They conceive that they have higher and less ecpuvocal claims to 
the respect of their fellow creatures ; and while railing at For- 
tune, enjoy a secret consciousness, and sometimes even venture 
on a pretty open implication, that their merit is deserving of a bet- 
ter fate. Men are discontented with every thing but their own 
minds and persons. They never complain that nature has made 
them silly or ill-featured. In some respects what a happy cir- 
cumstance is that law of our nature by which, with the clearest 
eyes for the defects of otherH, we are blinded to our own ! 'i'he 
feeble-minded and the deformed in body would shrink into thein- 
Mslves with bitter shame and forlorn despondency, if they were to 
sec their own deficiencies ixh they appear to others. The perpe- 
tual mirror of self-reflection would drive them to despair. It is 
remarkable that in proportion as nature is niggard in real gifts, 
•he is liberal in those of fancy. Fools and dwarfs are prover- 
biallf ▼Bin. 'When we consider how much of the happiness of 
upon oar being well deceived, it is perhaps scarcely 
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consistent with a humane philosophy to object to the self-com- 
placency of the meanest human creature in existence, especially as 
he is in no degree answerable for his natural defects. If we 
lower a man in his own esteem we not only deprive him of 
the chief source of consolation amidst the positive ills of life, 
but render him less capable of a noble sentiment or a gene- 
rous exertion. It is only when egotism leads to selfishness 
and arrogance, that it becomes necessary to repress it. The 
principle, however, of self- approval is so deeply ingrafted in 
our system, that it is impossible to eradicate it. By terribly 
severe and caustic handling its growth may be checked for a 
season, but it cannot be utterly destroyed. The cherished weed 
shoots out again in defiance of every obstacle, and with renewed 
force and freshness. 

As no man wilfully depreciates his own character in matters 
which he thinks materiallyi afl^ect its influence over others, the 
frequent complaint of the want of memory is, as I have already 
intimated, rather a slight to that faculty than an acknowledgpnent 
of its value. People are often ready to resign all pretensions to 
it for the praise of candour, because they think they can well 
afford the sacrifice. A weakness in this faculty is not thought 
any indication of a correspondent weakness in the higher powers 
of the mind. On the contrary, many persons have a notion that 
an exact and vigorous memory is generally associated with a 
feeble judgment and a cold and barren imagination. Pope has 
sanctioned this opinion in his Essay on Criticism. 

" Tims in the soul while memory prevails 
The solid power of understanding fails ; 
Where beams of warm imagination play 
The memory *s soft figures melt away." 

Those who have weak memories and who wish to be recowA* 
ed to their misfortune, should peruse Montaigne^ who it pamtv 
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tlly informing; hin mider» of hii« Hingtilur incApn1)ility of montnl 
retention. No one will dispute the ncutrncM nnd powrr of tliiit 
mont delightful EnvRyist; und indeed it is Huflioiently obvioiiM, 
notwithstanding all hii« lamentiitionH on the niihjeet of Iiim me- 
mory, that he is by no means dissatisfied with tlie general eharau- 
ter of ht» own intellect. Montaigne's Confessions, for sueh his 
EMaya may )h3 called as justly as the egotistical ebullitions of 
RouM9eiiU» may bo adduced as a proof of the utter impossibility of 
a man*a regarding himself with any thing like that genuine im» 
partialtty of judgment with which he may be regarded by others. 
lie never tells us any thing which he thinks will really injure 
him greatly in our estimation. Kvery little error is eagerly fol- 
lowed up by aomo redeeming virtue. It is true that botli Nfon- 
taigno and Rousseau have dared to communicate to the world 
•cveral confessedly mean and ludicrous passages in their history ; 
but this may have been dcme partly with a ])roud consciousurns 
that their characters would not suflcr by stu'h coniparutive suu- 
•]iecki» and partly to obtain the more credit for their sdf-com- 
mendationa. Still, however, Montaigne's egotism is nearly as 
candid aa is poasiblo to human nature, and he often seems more 
likely to have deceived himself than to luive had any intention 
to deceive Ida readers, tiis constant complaint of a want of 
memory haa been thought the more remarkable on uccount 
of the quantity of anecdotes and cpiotations that c*rowd his 
pttgea. They are almost as full of learned illustrations as 
Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy. His French editor, however, 
(Peter Costc) haa explained this apparent contradiction. In the 
firat place ho ia said to have fallen into innumerable errors 
reepecting names, dates, and persons, and in the next \)\\{cv he 
•ppcara to have added illustration after illustration to his Kssuys 
while in monuacript, and for every new edition, just as he met 
with suitable materiala in the course of his extcnsivt* reading. 
tspfeiiea much tlic same opinion of the faculty of 
h 
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memory as Pope does. "In my country," says the fonner, 
" when they would signify that a man is void of sense, they say 
that he has no memory ; and when I complain of this defect of 
mine they reprove me, and do not think I am in earnest in accus- 
ing myself of being a fool ; for they do not discern the difference 
betwixt memory and understanding, in which they make me 
worse than I really am ; for, on the contrary, we rather find by 
experience that a strong memory is liable to be accompanied with a 
weak judgment.** He consoles himself, in a very characteriitic 
way, with the reflection, that in proportion to the extent of this 
defect of memory the more powerful are his other faculties. He 
remarks also that if his memory had been better, he would have 
been apt to rest his understanding and judgment on the wisdom 
of other men, instead of exerting his own natural powers. 

I cannot help thinking, that Montaigne and Pope**^ have mis- 
taken the nature of memory in its connection with other faculties 
of the mind. It is to be doubted whether any great powers of 
intellect are consistent with a feeble memory. This faculty was 
personified by the ancients as the mother of the Muses. Even 
Montaigne himself, in alluding to the anecdote of Messala Cor- 
vinus having been two years without any trace of memory, 
observes that a privation of this faculty, if absolute, must destroy 
all the functions of the soul. He also quotes the saying of 
Cicero, that ** the memory is the receptacle and sheath of aU 
science." Rogers has paid it a similar comphment. 

" Ages and climes remote to thee impart 
Whut charms in genius and refines in art ; 
Tliee, in whose hands the keys of science dwell. 
The pensive Portress of her holy cell." 



■ Pope himMjlf hail «ri txiv 
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MonUigno did injui«lico to bin own memory*, lie (mly reckon- 
ed hw tin* uf forffctfulncM, nnd did not hulnnoo thrm witli W\h 
rcmcmbmnccs. Ho tdl» um tlmt he wiii« noountomod to forfi^ot tlto 
name* of hit servants, Hiid tlumo domoMio mnttcrn wliioli rvrry 
body around him rcmvmbrrcd with the \itmoi«t cuho and dintinct- 
ncM. He did not conitidor how nmny thin^M there were which Ai* 
Ktnembcrcfl and which M(«y forgot. Men of ^;eniuH forget thingn 
which the vulgar remember, luui remember tlu)i«e which tcnve no 
imprcaaion on ordinary mind*. Tlie poet who in ten minutcM will 
forget where he hiia {daced bin hut and walking? ntick, will remem- 
ber in what book ho met with a beautiful nentintent or cxpreHnion 
ten yean ago. He ha« a better memory than thone who laugh at 
hia forgetfulncw, but it w employed on HubjcctN witli which they 
are not familiar. People remember only thone thiuf^^H in which 
they take an intercut. The trader rcmemberN the i«tate of the 
market, the poet the ntate of literature. Let them cxchanfj:c the 
»ubject of their attentitm. and they will both complain of a want 
of memory. Scott I* Ih iiaid to have poHHCHMcd extraordinary pow- 



* Mtrtnonlrl nlmrrvcN, in hi^ Mnn)oir«, ihiil lio lind n Rrmt do-iro to IftArn, 
but nuturQ htil rrfuMid him iho gin of nuiiioiy. Ilo tulmiu. )io\\0v«>r. thai 
ihoiiKh rA#ii'itrf<«lrn noUiiro upon liimntiKl, hoirliuiuMl \\\o*ph*p of wlmt lii^roiKl. 

RoilMTttti rrprttlmlly «*oiitpluiii< of l)i« wiiiil of nittitioiy. Utit \\v rxuRKr- 
ntrcl ih« MvcX ; for no miin wtlh n\\c\\ m loohtt^ niouiory nn \w r^pnmpnU )ii« o>\-n 
to h«v«* lNH«n, roulil hnvr Knihriml nnd rrluinml u liniull) purt of hift knowloiiKo, 

t lloRK, tin* Knriok Shrphonl. givo* ii ruiio\i« proof t»f SrolT* roti»M«ivf»ni»^«. 
I Ukv lh«* fullowinic from tho Slioplioni'N " KAmilmi Ancrdolctfi." " llo. nnd 
Sdivnc of HuhinUw, and I wrro onl ont* nii^ht uhoul niidniKlil. IriittoiinK kipporN 
in TwrftI, «boui llio rnd of Jnnunry, noi long nfirr thr opuninR of tlio rivn for 
ftahtiig, which whn lli«n on iIip Ictnlli, nnd Sroti ImvinK n Kiont rnnito of ilio 
rittr htmMlf, w« wi»nt up lo the* nido of tho Ho\iKli*)iiiti|tli of KliWnnk ; Inii wltm 
wt rtliM to kinUlfl our liitht, l»<ihotd our prnt wn^ ^imc out. riii^ wn« n irrnldn 
4iMppointiiMint» but to think of K'^itiK up our upon wnn out of iho (luoiiion, m 
whttlBOOtbor shift Miv« to utiud Koh Ktrirhrr nil ih(< wny thioui;h iho dnrk- 
MMi tha Uklaaca of two miloii, for nnothi«r tin y poni. 

The ttiglltwas mild, rilin, nnd rnidnrk nn pitrh. nnd whdo KtHrhn \vit<«nl)> 
Mai walkieamdowa an tho brink of the nvrr, on n litlto t^wvw n\\i\u\ which 1 
HHi"' aadioott dvttroU luo to muR thvm my bntUd of " (iilmau'« 
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ers of retention — but what were the things that he most easfly 
retained ? — specimens of his own favorite art. He doubtless 
forgot other matters that interested him less, in the same way 
that a dull prosaic man would remember the most dry details and 
forget the most delightful verses. In Scott's Autobiography » 
(pubUshed by Lockhart,) he thus speaks of his memory — " But 
this memory of mine was a very fickle ally, and has through my 
whole hfe acted upon its own capricious motions, and might have 
enabled me to adopt old Beattie of Mickledale's answer, when com- 
plimented by a reverend divine on the strength of the same fiacol- 
ty ; — " No, Sir," answered the old borderer, *' I have no command 
of my memory. It only retains what hits my fancy, and, probably. 
Sir, if you were to preach to me for two hours, I should not be 
able when you finished to remember a word you had been saying." 
Scaliger tells us that in his youth he could repeat 1 00 verses 
after having once read them. It is said that Dr. Leyden had so 
strong a memory, that he could repeat correctly a long Act of 
Parliament or any similar document after a single perusal. There 
is an anecdote of an English gentleman, whom the king of Prussia 
placed behind a screen, when Voltaire came to read him a new 
poem of considerable length. The gentleman afterwards perplex- 
ed the poet by asserting that the poem was his, and repeated it 
word for word as a proof of the truth of his assertion. Locke in 



cleuch.'* Nove, bo il remembered, that this ballad had never been printed. I 
had merely composed it by rote, and, on finishing it three years before, had suny 
it once over to Sir Walter. I began it, at his request, but at the eighth or ninth 
stanza I stuck in it, and could not get on with another verse, on which he be- 
gan it again, and recited it every word from beginning to end. It being a very 
long ballad, consisting of eighty-eight stanzas, I testified my astonishmentf 
knowing that he had never heard it but once, and even then did not appear to 
be paying particular attention, lie said he had been out with a pleasure party 
as far as the opening of the Frith of Forth, and, to amuse the company, be had 
recited both that ballad and one of Southey's (The Abbot of Aberbrothock), 
both of which ballads ho had only heard once from their respective authors, and 
he believed he recited them both without misplacing a word," 
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hit description of memoiy (which description, as Campbell justly 
observes*, is " absulutely poetical"), mentions that it is recorded 
of " that prodigy of parts, Monsieur Pascal, that till the decay 
of his health had impaired his memory, he forgot nothing of 
what he had done, read, or thought in any part of his rational 
age." It is said that the admirable Crichton was similarly gifted, 
and could repeat backwards any speech he had made. Maglia* 
becchi, the Florentine Librarian, could recollect whulc volumes, 
and once supplied an author from memory with a copy of his 
own work of which the original was lost. S])encc records the 
obeenratioD of Pope, that Holingbroke had so great a memory 
that If he was alone and without l)ooks, he could refer to a parti- 
cular subject in them, and write us fully on it, as another man 
would with all his books about him. Woodfairs extraordinary 
power of reporting the debates in the House of Commons without 
the aid of written memoranda is well known. During a debate 
he used to close his eyes and lean with l>oth hands upon his stick, 
resolutely excluding all extraneous associations. Tlie accuracy 
and precision of his reports brought his newi«paper into great 
repute. He would retain a full recollection of a particular debate 
a fortnight after it had occurred, and during the intervention of 
other debates. He used to say that it was put by in u corner of 
his mind for future reference. 

It seems sometimes more easy to exert the memory than to 
snppresa it. " We may remember," says Felton, ** what we urc 
intent upon ; but with all the art we can use we cannot know- 



* The followitiR paMnaKc bean* out CampbclTn praimv " 'i'lie min<l very 
oAm acU itJielf on wurk in M>arch of noniv hiddon idva, uiid tiirnH an it wiTf the 
•ft of Uieaoul upon it ; thouKli MHui-tiiiieit too they Hiart up in our iniiid-i of 
tWir own accord, and oflt-r tlicmnclvi-s to tiio unilvrstuiidiiiK ; und vi ry often 
•fir fMUtrf cud tumbled out of their tlark celh into oittn tlatflijti hy turUuirnt 
md Umpettuout patsions, our aficH^tionH briogion idcai» to our memory, which 
kad oCbtfMriw lam quivt and unregarded." 
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ingly forget what we would. — Nor is there any iEtna in the soul 
of man but what the memory makes'*'/' 

Mere abstraction, or what is called absence of mind, is often 
attributed very unphilosophically to a want of memory. I 
believe it was La Fontaine who in a dreaming mood forgot his 
own child, and after warmly commending him, observed how 
proud he should be to have such a son. In this kind of abstrac- 
tion externa] things arc cither only dimly seen or are utterly 
overlooked ; but the memory is not necessarily asleep. In fact, 
its too intense activity is frequently the cause of the abstraction. 
This faculty is usually the strongest, when the other faculties are 
in their prime ; and fades in old age, when there is a general decay 
of mind and body. Old men, indeed, arc proverbially narrative, 
and from this circumstance it sometimes appears as if the me- 
mory preserves n certain portion of its early acquisitions to the 
last, though in the general failure of the intellect, it loses its 
active energy. It receives no new impressions, but old ones are 
confirmed. Tlie brain seems to grow harder. Old images be- 
come fixtures. 

It is a stale provcrl) that great wits have short memories, and 
that small wits have long ones. Truth demands, however, that 
the saying should be reversed. It is not to be denied that extra- 
ordinary powers of memory have been often found in the posses- 
sion of the dullest minds. Jedidiah Buxton, after seeing Garrick 
perform, was asked what he thought of the player and the play. 
" Oh," he said, " he did not know, he had only seen a little man 
strut aliout the stage and repeat 79.5G words." lie could remem- 
ber tlie number of words, because ho took an interest in numerical 
calculations ; but he forgot the poetry, and saw nothing in the 



* Of all afnirtioim taught a Iovit yot 
'Tis sure tho hardest science to forget. 
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tctor'B art. So there are men who recollect dates and names, and 
forget things and persons. When a mind of very inferior range 
concentrates its whole power in the faculty of memory, and exerts 
that faculty on some peculiar class of objects, those observers 
will inevitably be puzzled who do not sufficiently connect the 
result with the process by which it is ejected. 

Nemonica, or the art of memory, was studied by some of 
the ancients, and an attempt has lately been made to revive it. 
Mr. Feinaigle, a German, gave instruction in this art in IVris 
about the beginning of the present century ; and as a reply to 
hostile critics he exhibited the progre««s of fifteen of his pupils. 
After they had been tried in various ways, one of the pupils 
desired the company to give him " a thousand words without 
any connection whatsoever and without numerical order; for 
instance the word astronomer » for No. (i2; wood, for No. 188; 
/oiWy, for No. 370 ; dynasty, for No. 23 ; David, for No. 90 ; &c. 
&c. till all the numbers were tilled ; and he repeated the whole 
(though he heard these words without order and but once) in 
the numerical order ; or he told what word was given against any 
one number, or what number any one word bore." Hut a system 
of arbitrary association or artificial memory, thougli it may serve 
to prove how much a particular faculty is capable of improvement, 
is more plausible than useful ; for to cultivate any one power of 
the mind to such an extreme degree, is to destroy the balance 
of the intellectual powers. To be the brilliant pupil of a Feinai- 
gle ft man must give up every other object, and improve one 
of his faculties at the expense of all the rest. Fuller advises us 
not to ovcrburthen the memory, and not to make so faithful a 
servant a slave. " llemcmbor," says he, that " Atlus was weary. 
Have as much reason as a camel, to rise when thou hast thy full 
load. Memory is like a purse, if it be over-full that it cannot 
•hut, all will drop out." The same writer makos a ludicrous 
observation that ** I'hilosophers place memory in the roar of the 
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head ; and it seems the mine of memory lies there, hecaose, there 
men natnraUy dig for it, scratching it when they are at a loss/' 
People as often strike the forehead under the same circumstances. 

If men who complain of feeble powers of retention were to 
cultivate their memory with the same assiduity with which they 
cultivate their other faculties, they wonld soon find that it would 
keep an eqnal pace with the general advance of the mind. Few 
people have given it a fair trial, and still fewer know the extent 
to which it may be invigorated and improved. William HnttoD 
divided a blank book into 365 columns, and resolved, as an expe- 
riment, to recollect, if possible, an anecdote of his past life, to 
fill up each division. He was astonished at the success of his 
plan, and contrived to fill up 355 columns with his different remi- 
niscences. What a delightful treasure are such recovered relics 
of the past ! What a triumph over time ! It is a kind of immor- 
tality. Without memory, life would be a daily death ; and would 
be not more brief than desolate. How ignorantly then has this 
faculty been undervalued ! It is as it were the very foundation ci 
genius. Wit and fancy are furnished by the memory with the 
materials for analogy, combination, or contrast. It is also more 
closely connected with the imaginative faculty than is generally 
supposed, and is sometimes even unconsciously confounded with 
it. People are as apt to say that they fancy they see a particu- 
lar object as that they remember it. 

The past is tinged with a soft twilight lustre. It is this colour- 
ing which makes it seem so much more delightful than the 
present. 

Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 

The far-off landscape is not more lovely to the corporeal sight 
than are distant objects to the inward eye. They are alike steep- 
ed in beauty. But the divine power of memory is incomparably 
more precious than the pleasures of external vision. It is inde* 
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|wncl«mt of timo unci plnro. It \n liko n fuiry rnc'liaiitrr. iitul run 
rtrnjurr up »prinfc f1owc*rH in a wintry dpncrt, unci rcdrc*! a nnif^io 
li;{lit on the (Ircurit'Kt nionicntu of oxintcMuu*. It rcHcniblcN. in 
pome rtf»|K*rtH, n KloriouN inMrunicMit which rcM)uirc*H hut a Hin^hi 
iir-likc tourh nnd itn "linked ftwi«i«tn(*HH, hm^ drawn out/' 
vnthnd* the nonl with inotrahU* doliK;ht. ItH rirli nninii* in like* a 
rivi^r " that wandcm at \\n own nwoct will" tlirou^li minio roman- 
tic valley. 

Mr. Uogcm hai* houutifully donrrihcd the ar«HoriatinfC prinriph* ; 

** Lutli*«l ill the! c'tHiritlo«iN rhiiiiilicru nl'ilin Imuii, 
Our lhtUl^llN itrc* iiiikrd hy iiiiiiiy u liitliliMi clmiii. 
Awiiki; hut oiu% luid lo, wliiil tiiyrimU wsv I" 

'Hiey who call thcMUHclvcrN prartical phihrnophrrn, and talk with 

vuntrtnpt of the pleanurrM of inut|;ination, aro Mtrauf^rly ij^norant 

of uur luiture. The /i/«/*ft/ forniM an cxt remedy Mmall and hy far 

the leMt preeioua portion of our cMijoymentn. The pa^t and tho 

future ure hut dreaniN. Kven the prenent in rife with doid)t» 

niytttery mid dehmion, and the few ihdl ohjeetN that rennun tni- 

eoloured with the huea of inuiM;iniitinn are Heureety worthy of a 

thought. All men complain of tlie hliortnei^N of life, hut a eold 

and dry phiUmophy wouhl nmke it. shorter Htill. It vsuuld eonfino 

il»limitMto the paftniuf^ moment, that dien even in itn hirth : for it 

i» only in Hueh a pitifid upan thai the litth* whieli in really litmit 

in life can at all exiM. That momenl'rt predeeexHor in deiul-«itK 

»accrMor in unborn- and all that ih actual or nuiterial in itH own 

rxiatcncc ia a» a drop in the oeetin. or an a f^ruin of miuicI on the 

•cN.iihore. 

A •uppoHed want of memory in often nothing more than a 
want of method. Denultory readers* and thinkern frrnernlly etun- 
pUin of imperfect memoricH. The reanon in. that their thouivhtM 
Hfr in a Mate of chaon. ThuH Montaigne, who wu^ irre/vulio* inid 
Mphcioua in hin atudivii, though Win memory wan pruhahly natu 

M 
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raHj a good one, was perplexed with vagae and confused remem- 
brances. Those who run from one subject to another of the 
most opposite and uncon^nial kinds, receive of course, but very 
imperfect and transitory impressions. Southey, though an imagi- 
native writer, does not complain of want of memory, because he 
is singularly regular and methodical in his studies. Coleridge 
may have done so, because his thoughts were dream-like and 
indistinct ; but he no doubt recollected the wildest visions and 
most romantic tales with greater strength and facility than the 
generality of mankind, though he could not perhaps have carried 
a domestic pecuniary account in his head from one street to 
another. When a man finds that he forgets those things in 
which he takes a deep interest and which other persons who take 
less interest in them remember, he may then — but not till then, 
complain of want of memory. But as no man can remember all 
things, he must be satisfied to confine the exertions of his me- 
mory within a chosen range, and to retain only those things 
which are the dearest to his heart and the most congenial to his 
mind. 
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A MOONLKJIIT ASSIGNATION. 

[a rRAUMRNT.J 



*' VVhrrn in tlin nympli wIkwii nxiirn oyn 
Crii wliiiin tlirouRh mptuni'N ttmr { 
Tlin HUH in mink, llin iiiooii i* high. 
Ami y«*t n\w cuiiiu iiothtirn." 

Moor$, 



Hail to tho lowly Qiutii of Nif^lit. 

In all her chaHtoiied ((lory (liKht ! 

How Nweist hvr mild yot rc^ul ini(*n ! 

How rich h(*r rviihiiN of nturry hIiccii ! 

No thruatoniiif^ hIuuIch licr hrowH ciiHhroud, 

Her veil \n of the fleecy cloud ; - 

She ruleH o*er iteeiieN of love find li^ht, 

Cidmly hlcHt mid purely hrif(lit. 

And the beum in »oft of her pennive eye, 

An nhc h)okN from her nilver throne on hif^h ! 

Now Solitude, meek timid nniid ! 

In Nteidinf( fnmi the birchen ghide. 

And UN Nhe Icuvch her Hilent cell, 

Beneath the lif(ht Nhe loveth well, 

She NtartleN at the ruNtlin^ trecN, 

And the plaintive voice of the Nad nif(ht-hrecze, 

And the numic^ wild of the rcNtlcNN Ntrcam 

<iltnunerinf( in the lunar beam ! 

Ye radiant NtarN ! and tliou. Nweet moon, 
That oft have heard at ni^ht'N Mtill noon 
Her vowN of love, Oh, nay if e'er, 
Ye au^ht could doubt that maiden fair, 
M 2 
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Or Echo's tremulous voice reply 
To sweeter sounds of melody ! 

But oh ! your rays begin to fade. 
And absent still the faithless maid 
Than ye, proud host of stars ! more bright. 
Or even thou, fair Queen of Night ! 

♦ 4e ♦ 9ie ♦ ♦ 4e 

The Spirit of Morn advances near, 

And all the neighbouring grove doth cheer ! 

Before her form of holy light 

Off glide the dream-like shades of night ! 

Maid of my heart ! oh, why so long ? 

The nightingale hath ceased its song, 

The speckled lark ascends the sky 

To hail the morn's bright majesty. 

The mavis and merle are gaily singing. 

And the woods with their joyous matins are ringing ! 

Is it Fancy's vision wild ? 
Is Reason from my soul exiled ? 
Is it Hope's delusive beam ? 
Is it Love's dehrious dream ? 

Oh, rapturous joy I 'Twas her I love 
Whose advent waked the vocal grove. 
Whose form a fresh radiance of beauty adorning, 
I deemed in my madness the spirit of Morning ! 



I. ^r, 1 



A IX)VKirS THOUGHT. 

Ti« true that wt no more may meet. 

Our imthn are far apart, 
I may not hear thy lipii re|N*at 

The dictatcN of thine heart ; — 
Yet thouf^li divided thuN we Ntray. 

Wc Hharc love'M ^ohlen dreuni. 
Am *ncath the name unhroken ray 

'Hie ch>udH« thougli parted, f^leam ! 



HONNRT. 

WaiTTKN ON TIIK IIANKH OK THK OANOKII. 

How frauf^ht with niUHie, heauty and repoNe, 
Tliiii holy time, and mditude profound ! 
Tlie lingering day aU)iif; the mountain ^^Iowh; 
With »ui\i;h of l)irdi( the twiliglit woodii reMound. 
'Hirougli the woft f^linmi, yon Muered faneH around, 
Tlie radiant t\y* itx niiniie h/;htninfj>; thrown ; 
Fair C«unga'H ntream ah wig tlie green vale flown. 
And gently hreatheM a thought-awakening Hound ! 
Kueh hour and neene my Hpirit loveu to hail. 
When nature*M Huiile \h mo divinely Mweet — 
When every note that trenibleH on the gale, 
Seema eaught from realmu untrod by mortal feet— 
Where everhmting ImrmonieH prevail — 
Where rine the pm-ified, their (iod to greet ! 

• Tho Fiiu-Hy. 
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SONNET— EVENING AT SEA. 

How calm and beautiful ! The ])road liun now 
Behind its rosy curtain lingering stays, 
Vet downward and above the glorious rays 
Pierce the blue flood, and in the warm air glow ; 
While clouds from cither side, like pillars, throw 
Their long gigantic shadows o'er the main ; — 
Between their dusky bounds, like golden rain. 
Though still the sun-beams on the wave below 
A shower of radiance shed, the misty veil 
Of twilight spreads around — the orient sky 
Is mingling with the sea — the distant sail 
Han^s like a dim-discovered cloud on high. 
And faintly bears the cold unearthly ray 
Of yon pale moon, that seems the ghost of day ! 



SONNET— TO A CHILD. 

Thou lovely child ! When I behold the smile 

Over thy rosy features brightly play. 

As darts on rippling waves the morning ray. 

Thy fair and open brow upraised the while. 

Untouched by withering fears of worldly guile. 

Nor taught the trusting bosom to betray, — 

Thy sinless graces win my soul away 

From dreams and thoughts that darken and defile I 

Scion of Beauty ! If a stranger's eye 

Tlius linger on thee — if his bosom's pain 

Charmed by thy cherub looks forget to smart— 

Oh ! how unutterably sweet her joy ! 

Oh ! how indissolubly firm the chain, 

Tlittt binds, with links of love, thy Mother's heart ! 



[ H7 ] 



IMITATIVE HARMONY. 



Tm •ol fpnongh no h«r«hitc>«« cWr* o(l«*iir«, 
Thi9 ioaod miM vccni an ct^ho to ih«» ivn*c, 

/*i»f»*'» ^'>My on riKit'inn*. 
Tm nnl •tioagh hi« Ymr« In romplrli* 
In iiMMi«iir«. namlirni. ctr drtptminrti frri ; 
Or r«»iHicr ihitiit* l»y tlrar «*xpit>«%ion bri|th(. 
Attd ««l «Hirh ol»)t«rl in • t>rn|M«r liicht : 
To «il |>ro|H»rtion«H| t<irm« hr mu«( tli«p4«nM*. 
Ami m«kip ihfp Muntl a pirtttrr of ihi» M>n»(*. 

#•111*1 7*rrtii»/«ri»M •>/* 1*11^41*4 .III 0t' /*.vfi>v. 



DocTom Johnson hn* rrmiirkccl, timt •' the notion of imitative 
cii«trr» tnd the dwirr of di^covorinj? firtjucnt niUptntion* of the 
vcHttid to th« «cn9e. h«vc produoctl nmny wild concrit^i nnd inm^i- 
nmrr bcttottm/* The truth of thi* obitervntion diRMi not over- 
throw the eritieml e«non whirh Pope liti* rendered w> fnniiliitr. 
A* w«ll mi^t the occt^ionid fHiluren of the pninter. or the tnii»> 
tftkco interpretation* of dilTerent judge*. Ik* uddueed a* nn nrgti- 



* let S|wiir«V Aii«rUolr«. Pop**'* n(*nurk«on tlit* »ubj<«<t Arv ihu* rrportiKl ; 
" I b4«« Mlo««tl tlw «iKnt6caQc*« of th<* numH«r«. amt lh(* adapimic (tipm lu (h<! 
«!»«. Biacb morv «*%rn than Drjnivn ; amt muoh ofkpn«r than any onr mimU if. 
P'4rthc«Urly in th«« tran«U(ton» of llornvr. whrrr '(wa« mo«l nror^Mry lu tlt> «u . 
4a4 m tfew Dunoaii, of^i^n. amt imWr«l in aII my porm*. Thr great rulr oi «rrw* 
» u» b« mii*u*al . tht« olb«*r i« only a WKumUry ron«ul(tra(ion. ami »boiiKI not jai 
hw «i«rh «tlb tb«* fotmor. t ri*mrmlirr two hn<>« I wrote*. «rb««n I waa a iMty. 
tlk4t «vf« «vry ftultt tbu way. Twa^i on «omrthmi: that I W4« to deM-rilir a« 
IMMIA4 away a> qnuk a* thought -— 

So *wift thi< moment brre. the nr\t *ii* gonr. 
So mificKCcpUbif tb« motioii. 
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ment against the existence or value ef some peculiar and subtle 
beauty in the pictorial art. It is not every spectator who under- 
stands the expression of Raphael' s faces. When a pedantic cox- 
comb was lauding that great artist to the skies, in the presence of 
Northcote, the latter could not help saying, " If there was 
nothing in Raphael but what you can see, we should not now be 
talking of him." 

The effect of Imitative Harmony in verse is generally best 
appreciated by a learned ear and a cultivated taste ; hut it is in 
some instances of so palpable a character as to be perceptible to 
the dullest reader, though he is not perhaps able to explain the 
cause. Imitative harmony in verse is not a modern discovery or 
invention. Homer has been celebrated as the poet, who of all 
others exhibited the happiest adaptation of eense to sound. 
Vida, in his Art of Poetry, has illustrated Virgil's great excel- 
lence in this respect. In point of fact, the art of selecting sounds 
expressive of things is resorted to even in common conversation. 
All good Poets, and even Orators, attend more or less closely to 
the rule in question, though often quite unconsciously. The pas- 
sions naturally suggest fit and faithful sounds. Love and sorrow 
prompt smooth and melodious expressions, and violent emotions 
obtain utterance in words harsh, hurried, and abrupt. We see 
therefore that this critical canon is founded in nature. It is not, 
however, to be denied, that like many other good rules we may 
make a great deal too much of it ; for a too eager and ambitious 
attempt to copy nature in this respect may lead to a total want 
of it ; as those writers who are pathetic or passionate on system 
become mawkish fitnd ridiculous. The poet should trust wholly 
to his genuine impulses, unless he have art enough to hide his 
art, which comes after all to the same thing, for the perfection of 
art is nature. 

Those readers who are not already familiar with Christopher 
Pitt's translation of Vida would do well to turn to it, if they feel 
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Wf iiiterait in the tubjcct of thui paiier*. Pitt wm not a poet. 
H« wtoted tm^ey tiid pAMion ; but he* wm a clajwicul vcholar and 
• correct and ftkilful verftificr. Ilu* tranitlation of the /Kneid, 
though greatly inferior to Urydeu'ii, Ium been praited by Johnnon, 
and hia Vida'a Art of Poetry wan once i>opular. It In curiouH to 
ecN»|Nure hia tranvktion of Vida with thone paMMigen which Pope 
haa imitated in hi« F^iftay on Cntici»m. llie following i* one of 
the moat celebrated exaniplen of imitative harmony in the Kng- 
liah language:— 

ISoft in till! «tniiti wlieti /i^phyr ffciitly blow«, 

And the «mooth «tnHifii in vniooOu'r fiuttitxfri Howt ; 

Hut wlum loud «ui^if« lu«lt iht« «uuit<liii(( Amrv^ 

The hoarse, rough \tiftif. NhouM \\Vv th<f torr(*fit nytkx. 

Wlieti Ajiix iHrivMi mittx; nH;k'« vuni wfij^hl to throw, 

TIm' line too lulH)urii, tind the wordlt move ntow; 

Not no wh<*n vwtfl (!umiltii «<our« tin' ptuin, 

Flieto'er the uuU'iKhiig torn uiul Hkiitiit nVm-^ the niniii. 

PofH''» F.ktuy on CrtluUm. 

Let ua compare thene linen with the; IrnnHlution of the corrc- 
tpondent paa»agc in Vidn > - 

Wlwu thiu}(« urc itmutl, tlicf Wtxm iiltouttl «till \w ho, 

ViVt low wonU pttiHc) iM wlit'ii ilic ilicMiic* \n tow. 

/^itf/ t/«A<r/i «(W/f f(iiifitj hotrihir ami f^rim, 

JKfUPrtnoiu in hi* ffnU, ami luitt in mcfy lunh, 

Comet towttin^ on ; the n welling; wordu tnuHl rtHe 

In jUKl pro|)orti(Hi to tlu* iucihhIct'h ntu*. 

Uuomt* Inrm* wcii^ht hitt hug;!' itniiH Nlrivtr to nhovo 

'Hie vffiw Um liiboum ; flu? tlirotin;<;fI wonU Mcurcc movt*. 

Wlieti *im'.\\ Ktifrdod InMicmtlt tin* poiidtfrouN plough 

C*rutnhUHi and hrcuku, th' (•iiriiriilxirtsl lim;« nmroli hIow. 



* Or lli«)r mty ku Io tlic« Latin oriRttinl, wliirli Popn iu*mn» to Itwo read witli 
irMt dirliflit. lie ht« puid tlm Author a liaiidxuiiitt tiibutt« uf adiiiiratiuti. 
ImttiorlttI Villa! on wlio«(i liotiomd brow 
'I'lio pm)l'« ImyN atnl crilic'ii ivy gruw t 
('rctmoria now nIiuII dvtir bojut tliy unmti, 
A« iioxt itt placo to Mauluti, next in fame 1 
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Not less, when pilots catch the friendly gales, 

Unfurl their shrouds and hoist the wide-stretched sails. 

But if the poem suffer from delay 

Let the lines fly precipitate away ; 

And when the viper issues from the brake, 

Be quick : with stones, and brands, and fire attack 

His rising crest, and drive the serpent back. 

Fites Vida. 

Some of the lines in italics are so admirable, that I cannot 
help preferring them to those of Pope. The overflowing of the 
second italic line, as if the object were too vast for the usual 
limit of the verse, and the abrupt yet sonorous termination in the 
middle of the third line, are contrived with exquisite skill and 
judgment. The rapidity of the last four lines is also a highly 
successful exertion of poetical art, and is greatly superior to 
Pope's illustration of quick motion. His last long lumbering line 
is any thing but expressive of extreme swiftness, and as Johnson 
has rightly observed, the word unbending is one of the most slug- 
gish in the language. The line gives an idea of space, but not 
of celerity. How superior, as an example of quickness, is the 
following : — 

Let the lines fly precipitate away. 

And how exceedingly felicitous is the pause at " Be quick" — 
and the eager enumeration of the means of destruction ! 

But in the illustration of smoothness and of toil, Pope is very 
superior to Pitt, and he also exhibits a great advantage over him 
in the general elegance and finish of his performance.^ Pitt has 
been obliged to borrow several of Pope's expressions, and some 
of his own are wretchedly prosaic. *' Strive to shove,** for 
instance, is detestable. The ensuing couplets are not to be com- 
pared to the first four lines in the extract from Pope : — 

To the loud call each distant rock replies ; 
Tossed by the storm the towering surges rise ; 
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WhiW thf houRK^ ocmu X^o^Xt X\w souiuhng tihorr* 
D«i«h«d (K>m th«» stmiui \\w Hvinvj Nvutorji nwr* 
Flush nt the »)K)ok. niul puhorin^ in u luHip, 

Hut wh<?n blue Ne|)tuiH> (nnw hisi our jium^*, 
Am) calm;! nt one rrgtm) tho m^in^ stoiis, 
Slrt^tch«d like n ptHHH»l\»l Inkv tho ilrop nviKiidov, 
And the pitchin) vomvI o or \\w sturtiuT glidoa. 

TWt U twne nml prowiic, with tl\o oxcoption of tho Aloxumlrino 
in ittlicti which i» highly cxprc(<»ivo und picturovtpio. I luunt 
here quoto a couplet fi\)m Wordsworth. 

And !»w iht^ childrtMi sporting on tho !«hort\ 
And Afiii* /Ac titifihtiif u*uta» tvtlitif;^ artmotr. 

The tecond i» n mngniticont lino, und him iin immortid tur. 
The sound und the »oni»o uro tMpudly iniproj*Hivc. It in cvou 
tuperior to a liiuilur pnsi^ngo iu ShcUoy. 

Ami hcwr tho jtou 
Bn*ttiho oVr my dying bruin its \i\M ntonotony. 

Wliilo on the subject of tho hou. I nmy \\n well id»t» refer to 
Lord Byron, whoio oceuuio poetry hut* nmuy tine illuHtrutiouH of 
Pope'» favorite rule. What u free, wave-like, sweeping hannony 
I^ervmdes Uie following extpuHite Ktun/ti :- 

Dnco mow upon tho wiUitn 1 yol onri» niort» I 

And tho >vuvi>!( bovind IhmumuIi \\\v liko u hUhh\ 

Tluit knows it!« ridiM*. \Vt»l»'on»o to thiMr nmr ! 

Swi(\ Iw their gniihuu'o \vhort'j*ot«'or it UmmI 1 

Though tho NtruiiHHl nnist shovihl tpiivor i\h u rtunli 

And tho HMtt ounvuN (hittorin^ N(i't«\v tho kiiIo, 

Still muMt I oit ; {'or I nn\ oh u word 

Vlung (Vimt tho rork on oooiurx (oiini to niiII 

WhcruVr tho nurgo umy nwoop, tho tcinpo^i'it hreuth provttill 
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The harmony of this splendid SpenBerean stanza, (a form of 
verse which Shelley considered inexpressibly delightful) is quite 
perfect, and the ideas are in unison with the music. For some 
portion of its excellence the noble poet was perhaps indebted to 
James Montgomery, of Sheffield, who had previously written : — 

He only, like the ocean-weed uptom 
And loose along the world of waters borne. 
Was cast, companionless, from wave to wave. 

In Lord Byron's grand and vivid description of a storm 
amongst the mountains, there is a specimen of imitative harmony. 

Far along 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among. 
Leaps the live thunder ! 

But let me return to Pope, who after all has given us more 
specimens of this peculiar beauty than almost any other poet. 
What an admirable illustration of a lame Alexandrine is the 
following : — 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song. 

And, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along. 

The hitch in the verse at the word drags has an excellent effect 
and completes the image. But Alexandrines are not always 
*' needless," though in the heroic couplet they can very rarely be 
introduced without an awkward effect. In winding up the volume 
of sweet sounds in the Spenserean stanza, their grace and fitness 
are unquestionable. It is absolutely necessary, however, that the 
csesural pause should be after the sixth syllable, or the line halts, 
and " drags, hke a wounded snake." It has always excited 
my surprise that Shelley, who was deeply learned in the mys- 
teries of versification, should have so frequently transgress* 
ed this rule. Byron, Campbell and others have been guilty 
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of the Bame error. Even Spenser himself is often at fault in his 
concluding lines. 

The following lines from the Essay on Criticism illustrate the 
mles they would enforce :— 

These equal syllables alone require, 

Though oh the t%T th<; opeu vowels tire ; 

^hile expletives their feeble aid th join, 

And — ten — low — words — oft — creep — in— one — dull — line*. 

In the next couplet, I think Dryden's name should stanc^ in 
the place of Denham's. The first line has the ** easy vigour" of 
which it speaks. 

And praise the easy vigour of a line 

Where Denham's strength and Waller's sweetness join. 

The anecdote given by Leigh Hunt of Moore's repeating with 
great gusto, the following lines by Dryden, remarkable for their 
" easy vigour," pleasantly occurs to me at this moment : — 

Let honour and prefennent go for gold, 
But glorious beauty isn't to be sold. 

A comparison of a couplet of Drydcn's with two of Doctor 
Johnson's, places the unaffected force and freedom of the former 
in a striking light. 

Let observatiim with extensive view 
Survcj/ mankind from China to Peru, 
liemark each muioua toil, each eager strife. 
And watch the buai/ scenen of crowded life ; 
Then say, &c. 

Listen to Glorious John Dryden, and compare his directness 
with the pompous pleonasms of the author of the Rambler. 

Look roiuid the hubitublo world, how few 
Kiiow their own good, or knowing it, pursue. 



* Thtiro art), however, mauy very Hue mouosyllubic liuott in KuKlish Poetry. 
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Hazlitt, I> think, mentions that it was Wordsworth who first 
drew attention to these parallel passages. 

The modulation of the following lines from Dry den's " Theodore 
and Honoria" is in admirable keeping with the subject. The 
pauses arc very happily arranged. 

While listeniiicf to the murmuring leaves he stood 
More tlmn u mile immersed within the wood ; 
At once the wind was laid ; the whispering sound 
Was dumb ; u rising earthquake rocked tlie ground ; 
With deeper brown the grove was overspread, 
A sudden liorror seized his giddy head, 
And his ears tingled and his colour fled. 

Here is another passage of a similar character from the same 
poet. 

Tlie fanning wind upon her bosom blows ; 
To meet the fanning wind her bosom rose ; 
The fanning wind and purling stream continue her repose. 

In Dryden's Ode on St. Cecilia's Day (Alexander's Feast) there 
arc numerous adaptations of sound to sense. The repetition of the 
Yford fallen in the following lines has a remarkably fine efifect. 

lie sung Darius great and good, 

By too severe u fate 
Fallenyjullerifjallcnf fallen, 
Fallen, from his liigli estate 

And weltering in his blood. 

There is a similar beauty in the ensuing. 

Tlie prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
(ittzed on the fair 
Who cuusfui his care, 
And gighed and looked, Kig/ud and looked. 
Sighed and looked, and sighed again ; 
At length with love and wine ut once oppressed 
The vanquished victor sunk upon her breast. 
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Hie variation of the time in the following passage is extremely 
faappr. 

Now strike the golden lyre again : 

A louder yet, and yet a louder strain ; 

Break Mis bands oftlrep asunder. 

And nmse Aim like a rait ling ptal of thunder ! 

Hark^ hark, the horrid souttd 

Has raised up his head. 

As aurakedj'rom his dead. 

And amazed he stares around! 

Dnrden seems to have particularly enjoyed the effect of rcpre- 
se aUtiie harmony. The following verse from a song in his King 
Arikar has a very martial sound. 

Come, if you dare, our trumpets sound ; 
Come, if you dare, tlie foes rebound ; 
II V rofM(% tec a>/«f, Mr come, %ce come. 
Sty the double y double, double, Uat o/the thundering drum, 

lUs. however, is a repetition of some lines in the first of the 
aadior** two Odes for St. Cecilia's Day. 

Tl»e tnunix?t's loud clangor 
Excites us to anns, 
\Vith shrill notes of anger 
And mortal alamis. 
The double, double, double Uat o/the thundering drum 
Cries hark ! the foes come ; 
Char^, chargi*, *tis too late to retreat. 

Tlitte noisy lines are perhaps not in the best taste, and remind 
■« cC Pope's description of Sir Richard Blackmorc : 

What ! like Sir Rirtiard, rumblini; rough and tierce, 
With arms and (.Ieorj:e and Brunswick crowd tJje verse, 
Rend witli tremendous sound your ears asunder 
With gun, drum, trumpet, blunderbuss aud tliuuder! 
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In Bonnell Thornton's burlesque Ode on St. Cecilia's Dty» 
there is the following amusing specimen of imitative harmony. 

In strains more exalted the salt-box shall join, 
And clattering and battering and clapping combine : 
With a rap and a tap, while the hollow side sounds, 
Up and down leaps the flap, and with rattling rebounds. 

Though Pope's Ode on St. Cecilia's Day is generaUy admitted 
to be a failure, and to be in almost every respect greatly inferior 
to Dryden's Alexander's Feast, it is not utterly devoid of merit 
Dr. Johnson highly commends the third stanza, in which he sayi 
'' there are numbers, images, harmony and vigour, not unworthy 
the antagonist of Drydcn." Dr. Aiken remarks of the first stanza 
(which I shall here quote), that it " seems to imitate happily the 
music it describes :" — 

Descend ye Nine ; descend and sing ; 
The breathing instruments inspire ; 
Wake into voice each silent string, 
And sweep the sounding lyre ! 

In a M(Uy plnmuff ntrain 

Let the warhlinff lute complain ; 

Ia'I the loitd tmmjHit wund 
Till the riH]f» all around 
The xhrill echoes rebound ; 
While, in more lentithened voteg and nUno^ 
The deepy majesticj solemn itrfi^ani hlmv. 
Hark ! the numbers sofl and clour 
CIcntly steal upon the car ; 
Now louder, and y«t louder rise. 
And fill with spniiding sounds the skies ; 
Exulting in triumph mnv sire.ll the hold notes, 
Jn broken air trcmblinff^ the wild music floats. 
Till by deirreeSy remote atul small, 
The strains decay, 
And melt away 
In a dying, dying fall. 

But though Dr. Johnson bestows n general approval on this 
poem (the least successful of all Pope's works), and though he 
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honoum flome pasiiagcfi with particular praific, this firHt Rtanza» lie 
tayn, con»ifit8 of " soundH well choflcn indeed, hut only fioundH.*' 
I have already admitted the danger of u too minute attention to 
the art of rcprcnentativc metre, an it may lead the poet to over- 
look far more important comiiderationH, and to sacrifice scuHe to 
lound. A ftimilar danger, however, w common to all other arts. 
The painter a« well an the poet may make too much of his 
accessories, and too little of his main subject. This is do reason, 
however, why the painter's accessories or the poet's metrical 
details should lie treated with indifference or contempt. The 
music of verse seems to have a natural affinity to what may be 
called the music of thought, and no reader of nice car or poetical 
sensibility can fail to appreciate its worth. " Harmony of period 
and melody of style," says Slicnstone, " have greater wcigljt than 
is gcnenUly imagined in the judgment we pass upon writing and 
writers. As a proof of this, let us reflect, what texts of Scripture, 
what lines in poetry, or what periods we most rememl)er and quote, 
cither in verse or prose, and we shall find tliem to be only 
musical ones." Beautiful thoughts and exquinite emotions " in- 
voluntarily move, harmonious numbers." 

One of Pojic's best attempts at imitative harmony in his de- 
»criptioD of the labour of Sisyphus. 

With mmty u wanry step and iruiny a ^riyfiu, 
r 7* Ihr hif^li hill hi- livmrx a liittir round »ttnir ; 
Thif hii^'fr round mIomi*, nrMultin^ with u iKiuiid, 
I'huwlcn mpctmtui down and Mtnokr^ along the ground. 

To every reader, who has gentility enougli to aspirate the A**, 
the second line is quite a task. He has given us anotlier line 
that moves with the same difficulty. 

" And when up Ujii Mtwip slopes you've dmgg(.>d your thigliK.'' 

Here indeed 

The line loo labours, aud the word.s move blow. 
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Mr. CVowft, tlir mithor of I^w'iMlon Hill, hun atii*mptitd an^w 
vtimon of thiM crlrlymtdd puMngc ri*n\ii*d\np; H\ny\thun, nnd tt i« 
not without ^rut ntcrit, thoufch un«()Uttl pcrlmpM to thut of Popit, 

TliMi SJxypliux I wiw, Willi ci'uiwhHix pniit 
l.n\ntur'm\i l)^ri<'ut)i u fuitwlfrdiiM nUtm in vnirt, 
W^<7// ///////A uruljh'l Mlriiunyt n'lth fill kin mif^hi 
liti pmhrd Ihr unwuh/t/ maun up n nterp krif^hl ; 
Ktit ttr*t \w I'tnM iwtlif«'v<« h\n Un\mu\n c^mrMt, 
,hi»t i\% h«i rnwtliMl I Ik* lop, n «iiiddf*ft fof<t« 
Turned ilm nifut »lo»i', imd Mlifif}iri(( from lii« hold 
Ihmm ttpniftf tUtwn ih« ititrp rrlftmnflinf(f dovm ii rdlttU. 

PfiriullMft liOnt nhouftrU in txnm\ih% of the hctouty of which I 
urn n<rw tn'fttiftfij;. 11ut toil of Hutim p($rhnpM oven HurpMMv that 
of Hyuiphun, 

Ho li^ wiih diflflrtiiUy itml lalfoiir hard 
MovmI oti : with dilfiitulty ittid lalKHir h«— 

Now for tht* " hamh thunder** of the gatw of ffell f With what 
rui/nlity th^y fly open I 

On a »iuhlrn ttprnflif 
Willi irnpi'luonw rMoil iind jnirjrij^ Noioid 
*T\\t* iiiffrrtiftl doom ; itiid ort ilidr \\\\\%tm %mUi. 
\Uitn\\ tliuridf;r. 

Wtim \n tt Imppy imitnlion of an echo. 

- - - I fl^d wild <!ri*'d owl, tlrath I 

\\t\\ trt'itililird iti fill' liid^'OiiK mtfri<<, ittid %\yim\ 

I'Voin nil hitf niv*i», iind I>im k r^'tioiinrJi'd timlh I 

Thrr pttu^ft ttffirr tli« word iihiwk in tint next extract ia very 
eflTeetive. 

And oviff lli»m iriionphutit I)<*ttth h'\% dart 
Sliook, l)ut d*;l«yi (i lo ••inkir. 

Th«? (juick and joyous niovrrnimt of llie enmiin/^ ver««i j« a 
purtii:ul4rly Impi^y Instance of reprcucntative harmony. 
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Let the merry bclln nn^ round. 
And iiv^ jocund rcbeckft found, 
To tniiny a youth, ond many u maid, 
Dancing in the chequered tliade. 

There is a watery mubic in the following lines. 

Fountains ! and yc tlint vvorhle an yp flow, 
MelodiouH murmurs, warhling tunc his praiic. 

Here is a description of carriap^c wheels descending; and as- 
cending a bill. It is noticed by Mr. Crowe, but I know not who 
the author is. 

Which in their difli'rent coumot as they pass 

Ru$h vwlrnUi/ dtfwn prrciptlate, 

Or dowltf tunif vj't rvUing, up the ilerp. 

Dyer in his " Ruins of Rome," a poem that Wordsworth re- 
marks has been very undeservedly neglected, has a fine specimen 
of imitative harmony, in which the fall of ruins is represented 
with great effect. The passage is quoted by Johnson with com- 
mendation. 

Tlic pilgrim ofl 
At dead of night, ^nid hin orison, hears 
Aghast tlie voi('4; of time ; diNpurting towers 
TwnOliriff all precipitate down (UuthtA^ 
RaUUfiff around, luitd thuiukririfi to the moan. 

The same poet well describes the sudden delay in a ship's pro- 
gress on the Indian Ocean by a cessation of wind. 

Willi i'UHy course 
I'he vfissels glide; unluhN th<'ir n)h*c(1 Im; Htoppfni 
Ify dead calniMf that ofl lie on tlione hmoolli scus. 

The following remarkably successful adaptation of sound to 
senstf is from i'opc'H Jlomcr'H Iliad. It haH a fjrcutcr freedom of 
versification than tlnr trannlator usually exhibits. 

As from M>m(.' rnountain'H cragpy forelicnd lorn 
A rock's huge fragment Hm, with fury borne, 
o 2 
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(Which from the stubborn stone a tonent rends) 

Precipitate the ponderous mass descends ; 

From steep to steep the rolling ruin bounds, 

At every shock the crackling wood resounds ; 

Still gathering strengthy it smokes ; and urged amain, 

Whirls, haps, and thunders down, impetuous to the plain ; 

There stops, &cc. 

The ensuing lines from Shakespeare's *' Troilus and Cressida" 
seem inflated with the bulky meaning. 

"The large Achilles, on his pressed bed lolling, 
From his deep chest laughs out a loud applause/' 

Cowley laboured hard to produce an echo to the sense, and 
sometimes succeeded, as the next four lines may show. Tlie con- 
tinuity of a stream is well represented. 

He who defers his work from day to day, 

Does on a river's brink expecting stay, 

Till the whole stream that stopped him shall be gone, 

Which runs, and as it runs, for ever will run on. 

The progress of Milton's fiend is a very striking illustration of 

the effect to be gained by an artful and choice arrangement of 

words. 

" The fiend 
O'er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 
Witli head, hands, wings or feet pursues his way, 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps or flies." 

I need hardly give any further specimens*, for every reader^ 
though he may not previously have studied the subject, must now 
understand the nature of imitative harmony in verse. It de- 
pends, it will be seen, sometimes on the sound of particu 
words, sometimes on the management of the pauses, somctlu 
on the length or shortness of the metrical feet, and #OfiictiiiM» i 
all these circumstances artfully or happily combined. 



* A few of these examples have bep u, . . i„„w,« ^j « 
Crowe ', but I have introduced as m 
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Thf* fmilpal Alum tin«t iM'iiiuUt of out ttnlurr 



IVili*m. 



Tim Ah* tm<l ltr(l--tht' fcnit'ul MriCr Imd oruurd 
Ami i»ho«t» ttiHun* of mockrry niul juv. 
A* \\w loud trumpi^t** wiUl cxwltiuK voior 
IVocliiimrd the vivtt»ry ! With wourv tivml. 
Hut Ppiritik ll^ht niid (Vvr. tKo viotot'M pu^rd 
(>w to thr urif^hbouriu^ ritiulrl. Ni»r Uocinoil. 
Nor tri'krd X\\vs\ in tliut iuoturut*M prido. t)|' uu}j:lit 
But i^lory W(Ui. Or it' n tctulrr thouK^t 
Kci'Mllcil th«» twllcn hrnvr, *tw««* liko tlic rlouil 
On SummcrV rmlinnt bntw n tlittiu^ thmlo. 

Yvt oil thr ImttW-plnin how nmtiy Iny. 

Ill thrir iMt drriimloM i»lorp ! Somo too wrrr thrrr 

Who »tni|r)rM yrt within \\w luif^hty ^runp 

Of Ihil •turn ciMW|urrtir-— l>rttth. Tho frwrl'ul throm 

Otltftin* ltlt». lit intc»rvid«. would wrinir. 

4 * '^ 1 I ■ '' iMiHHk'itl hraJt, ihv pRic^ii^^ try 



h\ puiii I Aiiitb, 
T flu .Jt-nd luid dyi-n^f, 

' Ibn •\M\ nu^m. 

.(lunMnt 
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And there was one who passed me at this hour, 

A form familiar to my memory 

From long-departed years. For we had met 

In early youth, with feeHngs unconcealed. 

And passions unrepressed. E'en then he seemed 

The bane of every joy. His brow grew dark 

At boyhood's happy voice and guileless smile. 

As though they mocked him ! Now he sternly marked 

My well- remembered face, yet lingered not. 

There was a taunt upon his haughty lip, 

A fiery language in his scowling eye. 

My proud heart ill oould brook ! 

E*en like a vision of the fevered brain. 
His image haunted me — and urged to madness.-— 
And when my wearied limbs were locked in sleep. 
The blood-red sod, my couch — the tempest-cloud* 
My canppy — my bed-fellows, the dead — 
My lullaby, the moaning midnight wind — 
I had a dream — a strange bewildered dream — 
And he was with me ! 

Methought I heard the hollow voice of Death 

Tell of another world, while awful shrieks 

Of wild despair, and agony, and dread. 

Shook the dark vault of heaven ! — Suddenly 

Deep silence came, — and all the scene was changed ! 

Insufferable radiance glared around. 

And pained the dazzled eye. In robes of light 

High on a gorgeous throne, appeared a Form 

Of pure celestial glory ! In deep awe 

A silent, vast, innumerable throng 

Of earth-freed warriors bow 
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In thew hcnijfn and memorable wordi, 

The purer ppiritu hailed — '* Ye who have owned 

RelijEpon for your Leader, and have loved 

The family of Man, and toiled and bled 

For Liberty and Justice ! Ye have foupht 

A ^lorioufi fight, and gained a glorious meed— 

A bright inheritance of endlesi joy, 

A home of endleni rest !" 

At thift, flashed forth 
With lineaments divinely beautiful. 
Fair shapes of brigbt-wing'd beings, holy guides 
To realms of everlasting peace and love ! 

Alas ! how few of that surrounding host 

Were led to happier worlds ! The chosen band 

In sacred light departed : an<l the form 

That sat upon the throne, then slowly rose# 

With darkened brow, and majesty severe, 

And this dread judgment gave — 

" He that can love not Man loves not his God ! 

And lo ! his image ye have dared to mur 

Id hate and exultation, and for this 

Shall fearful strife, and agonies untold, 

Be yoor eternal doom !" 

And now with horrid laughter mixed with yells 
More terrible than shuddering Fancy heurn 
Railing strange echoes in the charnel vault, 
Uproae grim Fiends of Hell, and urged us on, 
Ihroiigfa paths of hideous gloom, till like the sea 

vida ihowu beneath the lightning's glare, 
«idc burst upon the view ! 
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In the dim distance glittered shafts of war ; — 
Wild Horror's cry, and Hate's delirious shout. 
The din of strife, and shrieks of agony, 
Came on the roaring hlast ! A mighty voice. 
Piercing the dissonance infernal, cried, 
*' On to tlie Hell of Battle /" Tliese dread words, 
IJke sudden thunder, startled and dismayed 
Each quailing warrior's soul. But soon despair 
Was wrought to frenzy, and we madly rushed. 
To join the strife of demons ! 

One alone 
Amid that countless throng now caught mine eye ! 
His was the form I loved not in my youth. 
And cursed in after years. We fiercely met, — 
A wild thrust reached him. Then he loudly shrieked, 
And Death's relieving hand besought in vain. 
Where peath could never come ! With quenchless rage 
And strength untamed, on his triumphant foe. 
Again he turned ! — but he was victor now ; — 
And in unutterable pain — I woke ! 

'Twas morning — and the sun's far-levelled rays 
Gleamed on the ghastly brows and stiffened limbs 
Of those that slumbered — ne'er to wake again ! 
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THE NEW YEAR AND THE OLD, 

[wmiTTlN ON THK SlST OF DKCKMBKR, 1833,] 

Turn (Sd Year aixd the New Yenr are now quickly meeting. 

•nd will aepurate in less thaix the shake of a skylark's wing, or 

the single glinuner of a star ! 
•* We take no note of time hut hy its loss," and are not easily 

Aiminded of the purj>ort and rapidity of our voyage down the 
stream of life. If it were not for the land-marks and divisions 
which are visihle in our course, we should glide onwards to the 
vast watera of eternity with a )H>rfeet unconsciousness of our pro- 
gress. It is well, therefore, to presen.'e. as far as possible, thiwe 
ancient customs which celebrate the advent of particular seasons. 
and render them memorable and distinct. The \igil on the last 
night of the old year to weUxnne the tuTi>'al of the new one is, 
ahstractedhr considered, a beautiful and affecting practice, though 
it » niihappily too often attendeil with inebriation and vulgar 
merruaent. Nothing can 1h» less uppn^priate to the season than 
jollity and uproar. If there W any one |verioil that seems more 
essentially suited to sober thought than another, it is this. There 
is something ungracious in the manner in which we mix our 
•erry welcome of the new \'ear with our farewell to the |>ast year, 
which is like an old familiar face, fnmght with many tender 
associations. 

Though, like other men. 1 have sometimes looked to^'ards the 
(iilure with eagerness and curiosity. 1 am far more dispivsod to 
linger over the memory of departtnl hours. 1 feel no peculiar 
satis£sction in parting with uu ancient friend, nor can 1 hail his 
tucctsaor without some feding of distrust. But the generality of 
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mankind are naturally gamblers, and are ever ready to risk 
their accustomed pleasures for the chance of new ones. Those 
who have once lost their hearts to Fortune can never be persuad- 
ed that she will continue indifferent to their claims, however 
scornfully she may treat them for a while. The advice of the 
wise, and their own sad experience are equally unprofitable to 
those who are blinded by ambition and self-will. Men of ardent 
temperaments, and of an active life which leaves little time for 
thought, have generally a very slight regard for the past, and launch 
all their happiness on the deceitful future. They fancy themselves 
more shrewd and practical than the philosopher, who, because he 
occasionally retraces his path in the soft twilight of imagination, 
is considered a visionary idler. They know not the stuff of which 
life is made, and are themselves in a wild delusion. What is the^ 
future, for which they wear out their hearts and minds with suck 
incessant toil ? — a nonentity — the dream of a dream. The past*, 
on the other hand, is a storehouse of treasures that are lodged, 
beyond the reach of fate. While we have life and memory thejr 
are ours. We could not have them longer. This is equivalent to 
an eternity of enjoyment, for it ends but with our consciousness of 
good and evil. The future is rife with disappointment. The 
present glides by us while we breathe its name. We may as well 
endeavour to grasp water in the hand, as to retain such a small 
and slippery division of human life. It is, indeed, an inexpressibly 
insignificant portion of existence, and is chiefly valuable as we 
make it worthy to live in our recollection after its departure. Ash 
the past then forms so large a share of our being, it is strange* 
that men should bring themselves to regard it with indifference, and 
to waste all their thoughts upon things and seasons yet unborn.. As 
we cannot take a last look at the meanest material object around 
which is breathed an atmosphere of old associations, it seem» 
almost inexplicable that we should be so ready to insult th^ 
departing year with the loud peals of joyance. Our ancient friend 
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is Isdcn with a weight of many cares and pleanures ; but because 
the atoret are familiar and the bearer is old, ought both to be 
d es p is e d ? If a strange face and untried goods are at our door» and 
the old guest must necessarily resign his place to the new one, 
this merriment at parting with the former is at least ill-timed. 
As be glidea away from tbe scene into the shades of night, with 
what a diild-like eagerness do men clamorously welcome his suc- 
«easor« who comes like a plausible pedlar from a foreign land. 
They gaie greedily on his glittering wares, and grasp at the brit- 
tle babbles of hope, tbc gilded dross of avarice, and the drums and 
lattles of ambition. 

I know nothing of the future. I look upon the past as a well- 
tried friend that has departed for an eternal exile. Its evil quali« 
ties are written on water, its good on adamant. I lament that it 
is gone, and grieve that I did not better appreciate its worth 
before. I see it now through an altered medium, unblinded by 
fear or hope or passion. I cannot scan the advancing year 
with the aame ftidlity and precision. The future is like the 
mist that hangs about the dtiwn of day. Coming objects loom 
krgdy in the shade, but dwindle as the light increases. The past 
ia like an evening landscape bathed in the lingering glory of a de- 
a. Our retrospections arc generally of a nature far more 
holy than our hopes and our desires. The evil-minded 
do not dwell fondly upon the past. Men love to recall the me- 
of their best actions, and not their worst. The stem and 
\ rash recklessly forward, 

** And cast no longing, lingering, look behind.** 

Tbe gaiety of ingenuous childhood — the first smile of innocent 

cordiality and disinterestedness of youthful friendship 

eariiest impressions of the beauty of human life and the love- 

of external nature — the whispered prayers at a mother's 

ere the consciousness of sin made us dread our great Crea- 

p 2 
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tor — these are amongst the many recollections that hallow and 
endear the past, and which would be ill exchanged for the vague 
and uncertain visions of the future. 

Even if the past has been to some a season of affliction^ who 
can say that the new year will be less unhappy? We know 
the worst of the one — we know literally nothing of the other. 
The dreariest path has ever some few verdant spots that may 
be looked back upon with a feeling of interest, and even remem* 
bcred sorrows do not irritate us like those which are anticipated, 
but on the contrary often assume an aspect that is strangely pleas- 
ing. Their bitterness has passed away. If Hope never deviaUa 
from her onward path, nor mingles in the train of deporting 
seasons, Memory is a safer and sweeter though less brilliant com- 
panion, and her footsteps arc unfoUowed by the fiend Detpain 
I have already adverted to the pure and virtuous and refined 
emotions which arc awakened by the contemplation of the past. 
Let those who doubt the truth of this reflect, how mach more 
ready they are to forgive old injuries or vexations than such as 
are cx|)ericnced in the present or anticipated in the future. We 
recollect ancient quarrels with self- accusation and a generous 
allowance. Former rivalries and contests now seem to have been 
unnecessarily fierce and virulent. A change has come ortr vm, 
and our hearts are suftened. We cannot dwell, therefore, too 
much upon the past. It is a gentle teacher of virtue, wisdom and 
benevolence. We listen to its solemn voice with a myiteriooa 
reverence and a severe delight. Tlic most trivial relict of our 
earlier life arc treasured things. They gleam out from the doaky 
shadows of departed years like gems seen by moonlight. '' Heaven 
lies about us in our infancy." 

Our first pure pleasures are yet in Memory't holj 
However rough and dreary may be our onward 
like a heavenly spirit, still haunts and cheeffi W 
mirror. 
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It were a pitifd philoMuphy that would deprive un of iueh 
ench«titinent« aa the»e, and make um look upon the varied and 
delightfu] volume of the pant an a dead letter. 1*}iouf;htH arc 
things, and form aa enMential a part of our ac^tual existence, an our 
lle»h and blood. 

We whciuld reckon not our life by yeiirw utid dayn, but by what 
we do and think. In thin way a short lifi! nii^ht be niude n lon^^ 
(me, by the quantity of idean and deeds that would be crowdc^d 
into itM narrow span. Buch in th** life of nti^cU, nnd the only 
(me that ia worthy of intellectual bcinf^n. HpiritH have no trmrkN 
€){ time. The idler and the slumberer only exist at interviiU, for 
vacuity and sleep are a partial df*ath. 

The noon of night is fast approaching. Now for the fiirrwrll 
toll to the departing year, and the shouts of wclcoinr to the 
atraiiger! But hark !— the clock has struck ! The mystic chnngo 
is over. Tlic new year has conic — the old one has drpnrtccl. 
As at the death and succession of mighty monarchs, wc* ntin^ic 
sigha and gratulations, and nterrimcnt and mourning. It. i^ u ^urn- 
ple of the varieties and incongruities of hunmn life Wc resem- 
ble thoae hasty and tickle lovers who receive a new jiartner cni 
the predecessor is cold and buried. "Hie gay bridal chariot 
dashea against the slow solemn hearse. The funeral baked meals 
furnish forth the marriage; table. Hut let others run riot as they 
may at the fresh arrival, and worship the rising sun, my own heart 
still yeama towards the vanislied year. 1 have l<Mirnt its wornt 
qoalitica and its best, and the first arc softf:ned and the last in- 
creaaed by the tender hand of 'J'ime. Before me all is dark- 
I Me not 

^ Tltrough what variety of untried Unuv^, 
Through wluit new sceni.'S and dan^erM I tuwni paNt/' 

to tba ftttora I can be certain but of one 
iMT year brloga me nearer to that awful 
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period, when even the past, which now lives so vividly in remem- 
brance, will be utterly annihilated, and 

** Tills sensible warm motion will become 
A kneaded clod." 

I turn from this chilling prospect with stifled breath, and think 
of " the blind cave of eternal night" with a dread revulsion ; — for 
I love the blue skies, the green fields and the crystal air. I 
would still listen to the sound of merry voices, and meet the 
radiant faces of the young and gay. I would study and com- 
mune with living wisdom, and trace the wondrous intellectiud 
advances of mankind. Oh ! it is terrible to receive a mandate to 
depart 

** From the warm precincts of the cheerful day/' 

ere youth and hope have left us. To quit the glittering and 
crowded theatre of life, for the dark, solitary and silent cell of 
death. To be forced from the scene at a fate-fraught period like 
the present, when such mighty moral revolutions are at work, it 
like being dragged from the spectacle of an unfinished drama at 
the moment when we are most interested in its prog^rcM. Bu^ 
alas ! the fairest and the proudest of human beings must bow 
submissively to the stem voice of Asrael, come when he maj, and 
lie in '* cold obstruction," while many a loathsome reptile is biafc* 
ing in the pleasant sim ! Our dearest friends and Idndred* our 
own cherished offspring, will at last walk over the odd, damp 
sod which presses upon our breiLBtn, with as much gaiety and 
thoughtlessness as if we had never her n. 

It is a law of our nature that the fmage of death is ever thnisl 
from our minds by the strong antigoiUit principle nf vilnliir, and 
while our veins are supplied wUi pure and hciJUiy bbod the 
visions of the chamd honae « }i i^^ 

laugh at death who do i 
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bcAhhj and the hmppy cannot ice it. There are too many hright 
ohjecta hctween them and the grave* What we take for courai^ 
m often mere ohttiseneM of mind or strength of nerve. A fit c^f 
tHckncM or meditation worku a wondroun change. Pvrhaim no 
hmian being ever looked death in the face without a thudder. 
The hero who marches up to the cannon'n mouth* beholda not the 
King ol Terrort on his |wth. Through the din and smoke of the 
■wrtd strife, he b drawn onward by the glittering eye of Fame, 
wins him to destniction, an the clcadly »cr|>ent is Miid to 
' its prey. He that would die Ixddly and proudly in the 
of assembled thoummdn would »hrtnk aghast from an 
I straggle with the last dread enemy of man. A desire for 
deaths or even an indifTerencc to life, is a moral disease, and is not 
coonstcttt with our nature, in which the principle of self-preserva- 
tion is so deeply planted. The fear of the grave may indeed be 
easily evaded* bat never entirely overcome. The thirst of glory, 
and the consolations of rrligion do not make us friendly with 
death on its own account ; but render us proof against its terrors 
by fining oar minds with more congenial images, and by present* 
ittg «• with glimpses of n paradise t>«ryond the gloomy gratings of 
the tonh. And yet if we philosophically contemplate the relations 
of life tad death, our horror of annihilation seems utterly unrea* 
It b as natural to clic as it is to live. In fact, life 
' a daily death." As far as yesterday is concerned, we 
are alrtady dead* Literally speaking, wc exist but in the present. 
In n few brief years both mind and body undergc; as complete a 
nvohliOB aa the change from animal to vegetable existence. We 
m9 at last no more the same beings, than echoes are original 
Wa baar but a faint resemblance to our former selves. 
» the grave in our dawn of life, our childhood 
tmeqniiroealljr dead than it now is. 
;,(||% and aed oar manhood, and when old 
» it b hot an addition- 
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Itteccnint. He has eo often escaped beforcp that he quellii every 

I fresh nlitmi with the hape of .similar success. The ideri of death, 

|«B I have already exjikmed. is rectjivcd with so much difficulty by 

IthoBC who are couscious of the atroiig impreg'nation of life 

through their whole system, thnt the moat triviul objects may call 

off their attention from the aubjcct. Such is the power of a 

Happy iron^i nation and a healthy frame. 

Were we embarked on a voyage to a hostile foreign shorts, and 
Iknsw ooretlves condemned to be stripped, tortured, and hung by 
anvmge bands, wc should think the longest passage too short, and 
curte the swiftness of our veaiaeL A few pleasant islands in our 
conme would not drive away tlie anticipation of the last port. 
I Bal a« we travel towank the narrow house to lie down in darkness 
(find corrupttoD^ we are impatient of a moment's delay, and the 
[great object in life sccma to be to shorten its duration. It is a 
tiappy thing, however, tliat the nimd is thus strangely constituted, 
that we arc able to close our eyes against unpleaEiiug prospects, 
\tara away our thoughts from the end of all things. 
liere la do period of the hfe of man so interesting as itd close. 
birth oceasioiid knit excitement thuu a death. A new* born 
htunan being a rarely an object of particjular interust to any por- 
HpJ^m cl auuAkixid* cxciqit to tliose who have introduced liim to the 
^^ckrliii Uat the lowlieal spirit tlmt ever wore liunmn ciny it digni- 
fied in the eyes of all tt> rt -♦ tV- fi- -ti '-Mir. Even the poor 
^mMy {nine which on 1 ff>r mt^rrimfnt. vr 

i tOMMk far iN*um*ft poj 
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of earthly potentates would approach him with respect. As he 
lies in his silent state there is a strange power in his fixed and 
pallid lineaments. He is the representative of the majesty of 
death. 

The golden portals of palaces fly open at the approach of the 
King of Terrors, as freely as the shepherd's wicker gate. Nei- 
ther massy battlements, nor valorous guards, nor the power of the 
state, nor the prayers of the priesthood, nor the ingenuity of art, 
nor the magic of beauty, nor the might of genius, nor the holi- 
ness of virtue, can protect the domestic hearth from that general 
and relentless foe. His silent footstep giveth no warning. We 
know not when he may steal upon us. This uncertainty is an 
additional horror. We know when the trees are to wither and 
the flowers are to fade. We prepare for the approach of winter. 
But death has no stated season. He comes in youth and in age^. 
in sickness and in health. He casts no shade before him. . This 
mighty and mysterious visitor from an unknown world is more 
terrible than the simoom of the desert. He blasts the greenest 
landscape of life at a single breath. Like a dread magician, he 
enters invisibly our most secret haunts, and strikes us to the 
ground with his unseen wand. 

When the sense of our mortality comes heavily upon the heart, 
what a pitiful delusion is human life ! We look around us in this 
bu»y scene, and echo the exclamation of the preacher that " all is 
vanity !" At such a moment a film is removed from our mental 
vision, " a change comes over the spirit of our dream," and that 
which lately seemed serious and important, we discover to be 
vain and idle ; while all that once charmed or amused us becomes 
a mournful mockery. We gaze with pity and with wonder upon 
those who arc still labouring under the same delusion from which 
wc ourselves have awaked ; their laughter seems hysterical, and 
their merriment hollow. Tlie feeling in some degree resembles, 
though it greatly exceeds it in intensity, the effect of closing 
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the ears to the music of a ball room and watching the move- 
ments of the dancers. It is recorded of an impassioned Italian 
poet that he conld never look upon such a scene, even with its 
musical accompaniments, without laughing and shuddering at the 
same moment. With a similarly blended sentiment of the ludi- 
croos and the sad do we gaze upon Life's giddy whirl, when the 
golden mist of enchantment evi^rates from the scene. 

But to return to the consideration of my more immediate sub- 
ject ; — let me not conclude without hailing the New Year, with 
a somewhat kinder greeting than it has yet received. I may not 
look upon it with the same affection as the old one, but it is not 
wholly unattractive. The thirst for novelty makes every New 
Year a welcome visitor to most men. It suggests fresh plans and 
inspires fresh hopes. Life and the world seem adapted to our 
impatience of stillness and monotony. The ever-flitting forms and 
hues of external nature, the endless variety of human faces and 
human character, and the phantasmagorial progression of events, 
are all ministrant to our taste for change. If I cannot on the 
whole be so enthusiastic in my welcome to the present year as in 
my fiureweU to the past one, let it be remembered that should I 
live another season its aspect and character will be changed, and 
like its predecessor, it will be hailed at parting with a thoughtful 
«gh. 
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SOUNDS AT SEA. 

The weary sea is tranquil, and the breeze 

Hath sunk to sleep on its slow-heaving breast. 

AU sounds have passed away, save such as please 

The ear of Night, who loves that music best 

The din of day would drown. — ^The wanderer's song. 

To whose sweet notes the mingled charms belong 

Of sadness linked to joy, — the breakers small 

(Like pebbled rills) that round the vessel's bow 

A dream-like murmur make, — the splash and fall 

Of waters crisp, as rolling calm and slow. 

She laves alternately her shining sides, — 

The flap of sails that like white garments vast 

So idly hang on each gigantic mast, — 

The regular tread of him whose skill presides 

O'er the night-watch, and whose brief fitful word 

The ready helmsman echoes : these low sounds 

Are all that break the stillness that surrounds 

Our lonely dwelling on the dusky main. 

But yet the visionary soul is stirred. 

While fancy hears full many a far-off strain 

Float o'er the conscious sea ! — ^The scene and hour 

Control the spirit with mysterious power ; 

And wild unutterable thoughts arise. 

That make us yearn to pierce the starry skies ! 
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STANZAS TO MY CHILD. 

I, 

I QA2M on tby sweet hce. 

My li^tlj langhing boy ! 
And duyrms no punter's hand could tnce 

Behold in pride and joy, 
Wliile pkasure almost tarns to pain» 
(For human hearts may scarce sustain 

Such bliss without alloy,) 
im tears too sweet for those who grieve 
Gxiaii forth to chasten and relieve ! 
II. 

And e'en when sorrow's hour 

Brings gloom upon my soul. 
And shades o'er Life's dull landscape lour 

Like clouds that slowly roll 
Round s^demn Twilight's dusky car. 
Thine image kindles as a star. 

To cheer me and console. 
And dreary thoughts and mournful dreams 
Soon pass like mist 'neath morning beams. 
III. 

For in that bright blue eye 

Still glow the rays of bliss. 
Like lustre from an azure sky. 

Or realms more fair than this. 
Though vexed with worldly cares I roam. 
They shall not darken this dear home. 

Nor check the rapturous kiss 
That greets thy finesh and rosy charms 
When dasped within mine eager arms ! 
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X. 

Ah ! dearest child, if thou 

A child couldst thus remain. 
And I for ever gaze as now 

On one without a stain 
Of earthly guilt or earthly care, 
With heart as pure and form as fair 

As sainted spirits gain, 
Methinks e'en this drear world might seem 
A heaven as sweet as man could dream ! 

XI. 

But mortal flowerets grow 

'Till all their bright tints fieide. 
And thy maturer bloom must know 

The bleak world's tempest-shade ;— 
Thine eyes a father's fall shall trace. 
His form shall sink before thy face. 

And when thine heart hath paid 
Its tribute brief of natural tears, 
Thou'lt seek awhile what soothes and cheers. 

XII. 

As I now gaze on thee 

E'en thou perchance shall gaze 
On one whose smiles of guiltless glee 

The same proud bliss shall raise, 
'Till he to sterner manhood grown 
Shall see thee to the grave go down, 

And while thy frame decays 
Beneath the cold, damp, silent sod. 
Shall follow in the track thoa'st trod. 
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XIII. 

Alas ! how this dim scene 

Is fraught with change and death ! 
What countless m3niads here have heen 

To hreathe a moment's breath. 
Then sink beneath that mortal doom 
That makes the wide green earth a tomb, 

Its flowers a funeral wreath ; 
And oh ! what countless myriads more 
Shall rise and fall ere Time is o'er ! 

XIV. 

One after one we fill 

The darkly yawning grave ; 
On Time's vast ocean never still 

Thus wave succeedeth wave. 
And all that from the wreck of life. 
The change, the tumult and the strife. 

The happiest fate may save. 
Is but the memory of a dream, 
A name, whose glory is a gleam ! 

XV. 

But hence with thoughts like these, 

(The present still is ours !) 
They come like autumn's blighting breeze 

Through Summer's leafy bowers ; 
Thy glittering eye and sunny brow 
Are all my sotd shall gaze on now ; 

And when the future lowers, 
rU think of that celestial clime 
Where all things own eternal prime ! 



XVI. 

T))^ tran«itory ;^oom 

fa fl^mtinff f»"f: awiiy ! 
f fiiiinot Irmr^ iK-hoM thy lflr»om 

Ah'l (lr#"Hin of rliiJ! Hocay ; 
Ari'l likf ;i -<<iiri-fMirut. on tli^ -^f.r.ue, 
Wli/»rf' Aprir.^ fitful frloiidM ^Mve liccn 

Im joy'y rot urn I nj( rny, 
WliiW- bfilrri in thH from fanry'.n winfl^ 
l/ikf oHrMifM >^(tvin(i^ !4pir^-fK>H^hM flin^. 

XVIf. 

f)li, how that, fuir fncti ^Iowa ! 

Kow that, gmall hivnom heaven ! 
ThoflT rnfl lipM tr<>mhlo like the rose 

Whftn li^ht airfl part the le«re« ; 
A fiiiHdAn lany^ht^ fi[\n thine eye, 
Aiu\ coTfiPn hn if thou kriew'fit not why, 

Aff viewlem tephyr wmrw 
The dimplefl shining wfttern •haw— 
Jiike those thy cheeks we weMMg now I 

tt> FM ft Inihar'a n^r^rJ flr**t, 
A IfiiiTildr niiuu\ and 1 
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IX)RD BYRON^ OPINION OF POPE. 



L««j» Btvox liad ahraT^ a nerroos horror of Ikwtin? with the 
ffmn. and ««s nervr indined to e:cpn»$ any other opinions than 
tibase which he knew to he in direct opposition to the greneral 
jiiUiHt ^ muJoM^ more especudly of hi» own contemporarios. 
h w» diis fediB^ that led him to ondcrralue ShakofpeAre and 
* ^>pe his idol. In the Pope and Bowles controversy Liord 
: anr thin|rhiit triomphant. notwithstanding the flippant 
of his style,, which presented a stron^r contrast to the 
cuMfid. and argvmentatiTe prodnctions of his opponent, 
a writer vastly interior to Lord Byron in the srenend 
fowcis cf his mind, had cettainhr the advanta^ over hint in a 

Tbb was less owin^ to a dcncieacy of 

i on the put of Byron than to a downnsrhc want 

of mmmat9» With all hia cwaggering he must have been perfcctly 

I ha ana laHay ap the wron^ side of the question. 

ha jof Jhpa as the peatest poet in the world. Mr. 

ffn&^'lj mif represented and misunderstood, in this 

tKu^li he Mfily matntained the theory of Wart on. 

fn$m oatnrr* Ekaman and external, are more 

I pmt m Uma Ihiwe drawn fnaa works of art and artidcial 

I hava atot a eopy of Bo«lei*s pamphlet in my posses- 

I havr tTTfwl II ^mm the time of its first pubhcation ; but 

\ tenor of ila ifiasoainy, and my surprise 

h^makm* of Bvron. It may seem 




ha MMe M'mect «efv wriuea ia a 
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presumptuous to speak in this strain of so great a man. But very 
dull eyes may discover spots in the sun, and very ordinary persons 
may be alive to the faults of their superiors. I shall give a speci- 
men or two of his arguments. 

^< I opposed/' sayi he, ** and will ever oppose the robbery of ruins from 
Athens, to instruct the Enjriish in sculpture ; but why did I do so P The 
ruim are as poetical in Piccadilly as they were in the Parthenon, but tlie 
Partlienon and itii rocks are less so without them. Such is the poetry 
of art." 

To suppose these detached fragments of buildings, as poetical 
in a confined and crowded court in London, as in the place from 
which they were taken, surrounded by picturesque and classical 
scenes and associations, is manifestly erroneous. The same line 
of argument would prove that a boat high and dry in a dock-yard 
or in a carpenter's warehouse b as poetical an object as the same 
boat when filled with human beings, tossing on the stormy sea or 
sleeping by sunset on a glassy lake. Works of art are not poeti- 
cal per 8€, but as connected with external nature and human pas- 
sions. 

'* Mr. Bowles contends, again, that the pyramids of Egypt are poetical, 
because of * the association with boundless deserts,' atvd tliat a ' pyramid 
of the same dimensions would not be sublime in Lincoln's Inn Fiekls ;' 
not w poetical certainly ; but Uike away tlie pyramids, and what is the 
desert ?" 

The desert would still be poetical without the pyramids, but 
not so the pyramids without the desert. Mr. Bowles would 
readily admit that the taking away the pyramids would hum 
the poetry of the desert, because the human associations suggested 
by works of art would add greatly to the mterest of any aoenery, 
however beautiful and poetical in itself. In the same way tiie 
ocean in a storm is a strikingly poetical object, bat ita poetry ia 
heightened by the associations of danger and siiflbring irmrv^ 
with the sight of a ship. It is no^ •noie ol tbe mm^ ' 
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pknks or the mechanical construction of the ship, hat the pro- 
bable emotions and anxieties of those on hoard, and the uncer* 
tainty of their fate, that touches the heart and awakens the imagi- 
nation. 

** To the qoestioD whether the description of a game of cards be as 
poetical, supposing the execution equal, as a description of a walk in a forest? 
it may be answered^ that the materials are certainly not equal ; but that the 
mrtitt who has rendered a game of cards poetical, is by fiEu> the greater of the 
two. But all this ordering of poets i:s purely arbitrary on the part of Mr. 
Bowles. There may or may not be, in fuct, different orders of poetry ; 
but the poet b always ranked according to his execution, and not according 
to his brtnch of the art.** 

Who does not see the fallacy of this ? Will any hody main* 
tain that the best satire that was ever written is as poetical as 
the best epic poem, or entitles the author to the same rank in 
literature. He whose work is the most poetical is the best poet, 
and not he who exhibits the most skill in treating unpoetical 
subjects. Dryden's Ahsolem and Aclutophel is as well handled, 
perlii^« as Milton's Paradise Lost ; but which production is the 
most poetical, and which author is the greatest poet? Is the 
author of the most exceUent sonnet equal in rank to the author 
of the moat excellent tragedy ? Certainly not. Dryden has said, 
that '* an Heroic Poem, truly Such, is undoubtedly the greatest 
work iHiidi the soul of man is capable to perform." Could he 
here said this of an epigram without exciting a universal 
hm^* } A poet who executes an inferior subject with uncom- 
■feon akOl 18 entitled to a place above him who executes a sublime 



* Dr. Saath* however, fooliriily asserted that a perfect epii^ram is as difficult 
laa ]B^ peaM, aad Pope very justly ridiculed him for it in the Dunciad. 
Haw many Martials were in Palteney lost ! 
Ella sara some bard to oar eternal praise 
la twiee tsa thoasand rhyming nights and days, 
1 the work the all that mortal can, 
I Mold tkmt wmtterpieee of man. 
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one in a med'K>cre manner ; hut whem the eseculian i$ equal, tlie sob- 
ject deddeit the superiority. A lofty subject require* a greater 
graup of intellect and a more vigorous imagination than a humble 
one, and therefore the author of the ParadUe Lost or of the 
Tragedy of Macbeth would always rank above the author of the 
m(;st poetical dfscriptiofi of a game of cards that was ever written, 
b^'CHuse no human power could render it so eminently poetical as 
those two immortal pnjductirms. The card-game describer might 
be a cleverer man than Milton without a hundredth part of his 
g#?nius, Ixird Hyron, however, very strenuously maintains that 
" the poet who execulet best is the highest, whatever his depart- 
ment^/' And wluit is still more strange and inconaiatent, afiter 
asserting that there are no ** orders" in poetry, or that if there be, 
the pfjct is ranked by his execution not his subject, he elevates 
Pope above all other writers of verse on the ground of his being 
the best ethical poet, and ethical poetry being of the highest 
rankf. If Hentham's prose Ethics were put into good rerse, they 



* A pi« by Morlaod miKht \hi am well (U>n« 9m tn tn^el hj Raphael, trst tUi 
would ooi nakt tb« foriuer <iiti*t entitled to ihe tauue raok amoopt psiatcfs as 
the \n.iU:f. 

t When \,ord ISyron on hif death-bed Kent for " an old and agly witefc," or 
after pre«entinf a gold pin to a la«]y, intreated it« rHum, becatue it wat ualockf 
to fpve any thing with a p<^ut, a man ot an inti;llect infeiior to the poet'i mif bt 
very rea«ona)bly ntuWa at hi* nup^jmiiiion. Ili« poetical creod, if finccrie, u iodoed 
unaccountable ; but it \% more ea^y to re<:oncile oanKlves to tb« belief, tbat bt 
ofUm expreiMed on poetical, an on many oth<;r ftubjecta, not mo much hit own opi> 
uum% a« thoM; that he thought would mo»t puzzle and »arpriso. His whole lill 
nttitM'A to Ix; devot4;d to cr<^ti(ig a §en%at'um. He even made himself oats 
mon»ter of ini<|uity, that he might \t«:(:otttt: an object of wonder and speciilalioa* 
ili« haireil of Kngland ami the Kiigli«h people, hi« scorn of mankind in general, 
hU dijit/eli«;f in virtue, and hiiicontempt for fame, were all the grofscst affectation, 
awl had no real exi^tem-e in hi* heart, m hi« conduct nhowed. He betrayed on 
Keveral wu'Mhumn and in many way» an intense denire to attract and neCaia ths 
attention of the Knglinh public — he wai» mngularly affectionate and kind to all 
who came in contact with him— wa» alwayn ready and had frequent reason to 
a<:knowle<lge the virtucM of hi* friendn or enemiei^—had many noble traits in bis 
own character — and titjuoUni the greatisr part of hi« life to the acquinition of a 
name f The failure of hw tragedies was the cause of excessive chagrin and 
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wvM, ucear^mg to thb decision* be finer poetry than the works 
of HoaMT, Shakespeare or Mikon. 

Bmn talks continoaDj about Pope's fnltle9saes9, forgett in g 
vhat that elegant writer himself obserres — 

^ Whoever thinks m fiuiltless piece to see 
Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er shall be;** 



i tho«sh he alwajv talked with apparent indiffereDce of Mch of 
t- as were ccftaia of ff«ccew, he could not help defending, with an an- 
magf and ea^er kmimtm, the less fortunate oflT^prin^ oi h» brain. His tranda- 
ttwa af Pmlci and h» ^* Hinu from Horace," because erery bodj else considered 
laoB an w wwth y of hk genins, and treated them with neglect, were always fpo- 
Lenof hf hmias hi* heft prodnctions. It is cunoos to observe, that notwithstand- 
iof: am ftiandid indifference to criticism, he was eridentJ j very anxious to 
send well with the leadtng critics. There i« something not very creditable to his 
and ccftainlj ray inconsiestent with the open and vigorous 
r his general character, in the almost servile anention which 
he fOid m GiCvd* a man who had renr little in comoioo with the Noble Bard. 
T<» ate taiil mt aJwoit ererj letter to Murray he appended his reqiectful compli* 
BKoas «• the Editor of the Qnaiteri j, and always submitted his poems with ex* 
imiiifiMiij 4t § iMmM to that critic's judgment. In opposition to this I might be 
■edemed an his Bmfti§k Bmrdt mmd S€otck Retievtn, as a proof of his literary 
hm that was a youthful indiscretion, which he lived to repent. I 
i with no intention to depreciate toe general manliness oi his 
p hnt m show that his anxiety to secure a favorable notice of bis prodnc- 
le him condescend to a humility very foreign to lus nature. Not ouly 
1 to secure the praiK» of his critic», but he was thrown into 
Yr by snch errors of the pre«s, as were likely to lay bim open to 
■smie. That he would have hnhtd, with money, ** his Grandmother's 
•r» The Bfitiih,'' to ptaite him, is not very likely ; but it is amusing to learn 
f»B nan of his letteis^ that so anxious was he, that his muse should not appear 
IB a fcudiininjiiiiui dress, that when he heard of some one having made an in- 
4fleaeai mHlatinn af his Manfred ioto Italian, he immediately offered him 
any foam of money thai he expected to obtain by his project, if he would throw 
tne lUKliliM into the ire, and promise not to meddle with his Lordship's 
puoan iir the fninre. Having ascertained, that the utmost the man could ex> 
pwciw hi* vctmon^ was 30O francs. Lord Byron offered bim that sum, if be would 
i ut fEpHi pnhliribing. The Itaban however behl out for more, and could not 
be iirmofht m ientf^ unid Byron inreatcned to horsewhip him. He at last took 
the flW banes and gave op his 3ianu«cript, entering at tlie same time into a 
never to translate any more of the noole Poet's works. I 
the irw in rtance on record of a man having been paid «w to trans- 
The Itahan seems to have been a ludicroi^ specimeo of a meroe- 
r,«adpnrfccicdholh the compliment and the cash with equal coolne». 
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and towards the conclusion of his letter, hU Lordship affirms that 
if any great national or natural convulsion could or should over- 
whelm Great Britain and sweep it ^om the kingdoms of the earth, 
and leave only a dead language, an Englishman anxious that the 
posterity of strangers should know that there had been such 
a thing as a British Epic and Tragedy, might wish for the pre- 
servation of Shakespeare and Milton ; but the surviving world 
would snatch Pope from the wreck, and let the rest sink with the 
people. Even the name of Byron, will not shelter the absurdity 
of this observation, or make me hesitate to protest against so 
preposterous a conclusion. Amongpst other strange things in this 
letter is his Lordship's assertion that " Cowpsr is wo Poet ;" 
which assertion is soon followed by another, that Cowper's lines 
addressed to his Nurse, by no means one of his best perform- 
ances, are " eminentlg poetical andpatlietic /" 

Pope has no doubt been greatly undervalued by the cridcs of 
the present day, though Lord Byron, who was jealous of the Lake 
School, and at once abused and imitated its productions, ran into 
the opposite extreme, and endeavored to bring such men as Words- 
worth and Southey into ridicule and contempt by invidious com- 
parisons. Pope was a very exquisite and admirable poet, and 
with considerable hesitation with reference to the rival clainui of 
Dryden, may perhaps be said to be at the very head of the 
artificial school of poetry. But though he may be allowed to be 
the first in his peculiar walk, he must rank comparatively low in 
the higher department of hie art. That lofty enthosiaam, that 
passionate admiration of external nature, and that profound know- 
ledge of the human heart which are so conspicuous in the dramas 
of the immortal Shakespeare, we shonld"look for in vain amongst 
the condensed couplets and labored elegancies of Pope. At the 
same time it is not to be inferred that he has no enthusiasm, no 
sense of the charms of nature, nor insight into the human heart ; 
for he possesses all these qualities, in a certain degree : but they 
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are not eqind in depth and intensity to the same qualities in the 
hagbest order of poets, nor do they constitute the predominant 
characteriatics of his mind. 

Perhaps the sound sense, the fine irony, the tact for personal 
ridieole or eulogy, and the intimate acquaintance with polite 
sodetT and artificial habits, for which Pope was so remarkably 
disdngwshed, have led the generality of critics to overlook or 
nndervaliie the more purely poetical qualities which he certainly 
p o s se ss ed, though in a less eminent degree* 

It is strange that Lord Byron and the other defenders of Pope, 
hare not brought forward the various proofs which are to be found 
in his works of his power of description ; for Warton, Words- 
worth and Bowles have laid great stress on his palpable deficiency 
in this important qualification of a true poet. His translation of 
the Moon-light Scene in the Iliad is spoken of by Wordsworth 
with contempt, though a complimeutan* allusion is made to the 
•• Windsor Forest." It is worth while quoting his remarks : — 

•* II is remaikable that, ejcrepiin? the Nocturnal Reverie of Lftdy 
Wiiich ei» e a ,and a passa^ or two in the Windsor Forest of Po|h», the poetry 
of die period intervening between the publication of Paradijae Lost and the 
Se asons does not contain a single new image of extenial nature; and 
sraif^ presents a lainiliar one fn>m whicli it can be inferred that the eye of 
die poet had been steadily fixetl wy^n his object, much less that his feelin|(s 
had ursHl him to work upon it in the $|^nt of genuine imagination. To 
what a low state knowledge of the most obnous and important phenomena 
had sunk, is evident from the style in whidi Drtden liad executed a des(*ri|>- 
tioQ of Nif^t in one of his Tnuredies, and Pope his translation of the 
criehratcd Moon>lif^ht Scene in the Iliad. A blind man, in tlie habit of 
aONiduig accurately to descriptions casually dropped from the lips of those 
around him, might easily depict their appearanctfs with more truth. l>r)- 
dcn*s hnes* are vague, bombastic and senseless ; those of Pope, though lie 
had Homer to guide him, are tliroughout false and contradictor} f- The 



* Melmoth «ays that Pope*$ irtosUtioDof thu pa^i^Mge surpuises the onKioal ! 
t The following U the pasMige alluded to by \\ oi\l»worih. Kymer re^Arded 
it with exutk admiration. 

*' All ihiofTs are hushed as Nataie » self lay dead : 
The mouniaios »eeJn to nod their drowsy head : 
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verses of Dryden, onceliiKlily celebrated, ure forgotten ; those of Pope still 
retfiin their hold upon public estimation— nuy there is not a pa8sn^e of 
descriptive poetry, which at this day finds so many ardent admirers.*' 

Inntead of Bupportinp^ Pope on his strong ground of the " Wind- 
sor Forest/' Lord Byron with his usual love of opposition confines 
himself wholly to a consideratiofi of this Moon-light Scene, which 
he contends is full of truth and beauty. Now what can be more 
common-place and indistinct than such phrases and epithets as 
** refulgent lamp of night" — " sacred light" — ** the vivid planets 
roll"—" gild the glowing pole"—" a flood of glory," &c. &c. ? 
They are precisely of that description which one would expect to 
meet with in the verses of a school-boy, and present no clear 
picture to the mind. A living writer has done more justice to the 
same well known passage. I allude to Mr. Elton. £vcry reader 
who is at aU versed in the elegant literature of the day, is familiar 
with the merits of that gentleman, whose translations of the poets 
of Greece and Rome are rarely denied an honorable place in a well 
selected library. Mere English scholars, unacquainted with the 
original, have often been heard to acknowledge, that Elton's trans- 
lations gave them a higher notion of the purity, simplicity and 
truth of Greek poetry than any other versions in our language. 
It is now almost universally admitted, that Pope, as a translator, 
is too ornate, and takes too many liberties with the renerable 
blind bard of the Iliad and the Odyssey. He has made an odd 
mixture of ancient simplicity and modern finery. The superiority 
of Cowper's translation of Homer to that of Pope, would be more 
apparent, if the poet of Olney had not been so fearful of falling 
into the errors of his immediate predecessor as to sin in a 
contrary and less popular extreme. His version is too studiously 



Tho little birdfi in drontnH tlieir nongN repeat. 
And Hieeping flowerH Ixmcatii the niglit-dow sweat; 
K'en luMt and envy Hlet^p ; yet love denien 
HeHt to uiy soul and ulumber to my eyeii." 
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bare. It cannot be denied that he has sometimes passed the 
limits of a poetical simplicity, and has fallen into a prosaic mean- 
ness. But he is not always so unfortunate, and no reader of true 
taste would hesitate to prefer his translation of the celebrated 
Moon-light Scene, to that of Pope. Surely there is something 
simple, natural, and, in a word, Homeric, in the following pas- 
sage, that it would be in vain to look for in the couplets of his 
predecessor. 

As when around the clear, bright moon, the stars 
Shine in full splendour, and the winds are hushed ; 
The groves, the mountain tops, the headland heights, 
Stand all apparent : not a vapour streaks 
The boundless blue ; but etlicr, opened wide. 
All glitters, and the shepherd's heart is cheered. 

This is incomparably better than the stuff in Pope, about " con- 
scitms swains*' ** eyeing the blue vault,** and *' blessing the useful^ 
light** Elton's translations have often much simplicity of Cow- 
per's, and though in the same passage, he is, perhaps, less suc- 
cessful than him, his version has far more nature than Pope's. 

As beautiful the stars shine out in heaven 
Around the splendid moon, no breutli of wind 
Ruffling the calm blue ether ; cleared from mist 
Tlie beacon hill-tops, crags and forest dells 
Emerge in light ; the immeasurable sky 
Breaks from above and opc>ns on the gaze ; 
Tlie multitude of stars are seen iit once 
Full sparkling, and the shepherd looking up 
Feels gladdened at his heart. 

The lines, however, with which Pope follows up this passage 
are very exquisite : 

The long reflections of the distant fires 

Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires ; 



* Thii is quite a Utilitarian epithet ! 
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A tbotiifind |)il(*H Hi<i dunky horrorit ^ild. 
And Hlioota Hliudy liiHtrc oVr the i'utld. 
Full fiAy {<iiurdH ciirh HiirniiiK pilu iitt(*nd, 
WhoM(; iiii)l)i>ml iirinN by fitN thick fliiNlieH R(*nd ; 
).oiid uv\\t}\ tliK f*ourHf*rH o*er tbcir bvu))« of corn, 
And ardvui wurriurM wuit the rising morn. 

While upon thiw nubject, I cannot refrain from further qaota- 
tionu, and rb Popc'w dencriptiva powcrH have never yet received 
that attention which they deserve, I ithall lay a faw brief spcci* 
menu before the reader. 

See ; from tbe bnikc the whirrivfi pbeniinnt sprinKt, 
And mountM (fxullirig on triunipbunt wingif ; 
Short Ih biN joy ; be frclN tbf* fii;ry wound, 
yiuittn in hlood and panting Ifcalx the f[round. 
Ah 1 wliiit HViiil liiH f^loHKi/ varyitif^ dt/cUf 
1 1 In purple erf it and near let circlvd cije.»^ 
The vivid f^reen hin nhiniriff plumet unfold, 
His painted win^n and hrtutut thatjlamet with ffotd* ? 

With HlunKht('rinK gtni tb' uiiw(*arr(>d fowler rovc«, 
When froNtH bnvo wbitciKMl id! tb(^ naked ^^rowen ; 
Where dimen in/loekn (he IvaJlcHH trees ncrHhtule, 
And limely woodcoekn haunt the watery glttde, 
lie lifts tbe tube, and \v\v\h with bisoyu : 
StraiKbt a »hort thunder breaks the frozun sky : 
Oft fi» in air If rinf^s thej/ nkini the heath 
The clamurom lapwinf^u feci thi; hfadcMi death; 
Ofl as tb<! mounting larkH their nolcN prepare*, 
Tbt'y fall, and leave their Utile litwii in air I 

Far an (jriMition's aniph; ran^^e extendH, 
The scale of scMisual nuMital power ascends : 
Mark how it nioiinls lo nnin's imperial riMX», 
Vrom the ^reen myriadn in the peopled firnun ; 



• This dcHcription, howrvir. tvauwhU iih ti littlo too much of Thomas Paincj's 
c«lflbrHt«!a HHrcQNtti Mr. Hu,kr yitim thf plinmifff, but nfglecU th9 Hying bird. 
I'opij rutlM^r iujudiciouMly ,|;j,wm off our iitt^ntion from tiio bird's fufrerinKs to 
niuKu us ttd»»irc its fcttlhcrs. 'J'ho fourth liau h puiicct. 
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What modes of sight betwixt e«ch wide extpeme, 
The moles dim curteifi, and the Ijfni^s beam ; 
Of smell, the headlong lioness hettr^cn. 
And hound sagadovs on the tainted xrn^i? ; 
Of hearing, from the life thai Jills thcjiood^ 
To that which toarhles throidgh the vernal wood I 
The spider''s touch, how exquisitely fine ! 
Feeis at each thread, and lives along the line. 

Tht9t passages, (to which could be added many others of equal 
exoeDence from the same writer,) are highly picturesque, and 
ought to make the Lake poets treat the name of Pope with a little 
more respect. Tliey as extravagantly depreciate his powers as 
Lord Bjrron overrated them. As I have quoted Wordsworth's 
aSusion to the Nocturmal Reverie of the Countess of Winchelsea, 
and as that poem is not likely to be familiar to many of my readers, 
I will introduce a short extract from it. 

" When darkened groves their softest shadows wear. 
And Jailing waters tee distinctly hear : 
When through the gloom more \'enerable shows 
Some ancient fabric, awful in repose : 
While sunburnt hills their swarthy looks conceal, 
And swelling hay-cocks thicken up the vale : 
When the loosed horse, noic, as his pasture leads, 
Comes sloH^y grazing through the adjiyining meads. 
Whose stealing pace, and lengthened shade wejear. 
Till tom-up forage in his teeth we hear : ^x. «!^r.'* 

Wordsworth in the following night-scene, taken from one of 
his sonnets, appears to have had the natural and striking images 
contained in the last four lines of the passage just extracted, ver}' 
strongly in his mind. 

" Calm is all nature as a resting wheel ; 
The kine are couched upon the dewy grass ; 
The horse alone, seen dimly as I pass. 
Is cropping audibly his later weal.'* 
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Hurdis, in his Favorite Village, has also a similar description : — 

" The grazing ox 
His dewy supper from the savoury herbs 
Audibly fi/Uheririff.** 

Wordsworth abounds in natural images of admirable truth and 
beauty, which linked as they usually are to lofty and philosophical 
thoughts, form some of the most delightful poetry in the lan- 
guage. Here is a companion picture to Pope's " lonely wood' 
cocks,** It is from one of Wordsworth's juvenile productions. 

'< Sweet are the sounds that mingle from afar, 
Heard by calm lakes, as peeps the folding star, 
Where the duck dabbles mid the ruttling tedge. 
And feeding pikes start from the water's edge. 
Or the swan stirs the reeds, his neck and bill 
Wetting, that drip upon the water still ; 
And heron, as resounds the trodden shore 
Shoots upward, darting his long neck before,^* 

The duck dabbling in the above passage reminds me of a ludi- 
crous but very descriptive line of Southey's in a Sonnet to a 
Goose : — 

" Or waddle wide, with flat and flabbt/ feet, 
Over some Cambrian mountain's plashy moor." 
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80NKET. 

•rSNIt ON THIt OANOM. 

Tm ffawle* of cir^iif veil the loftjr «ptrr« 
Of pnMd BoMrv*' fiuic« ! A thickctiiDg haxc 
lloa^ o'er ibe itfeani. The wvmry bctatmeo rmbe 
iUoaf the thmlEy vhore their cnntfon lire*, 
Thirt twiye the ctrding gnntp*- Now hope invpire* 
Yoa Hiadoo owid. who«e hettrt tnie pafmoo •w«)r«. 
To iMHMrh Oft Giiii||;«*« Ifeod the fliitiiiierio(p nir« 
or l.«Ke'« frul limp,— hot. k> ! the light espire* ! 
Ahm ! what iMdJeo torrow fiU» her brcwit ! 
No ehsrai of hie retnaiiM. lier team deplore 
Aft dbiieot lover • doooi, atid onrrr more 
ShitQ hope'* fweet vtMoii field her tpirit re«t ! 
The coU mre qoroched the flame— an omen dread 
The maiden darea not question , — Ar if timd f 



SONNET. 
\jkvt ! if Irom my roang, bat cloaded brow. 
The fight of raptare fade «o fitfully — 
If the auld lantre of thy •weet blue rye 
AvaJke ao laatiag joy,— Ob ! do not TYoa. 
like the gay throng. diMlain the moamrr'n wiie* 
Or deem hta bovom cold !— Shoald the deep »igb 
Seem to the voice of bli«» unmeet rrply — 
Oh ! bear with one wbo«e daikenrd path bek>w 
The Tempeat-fiend hath croiwed ! Tbr bbut of doom 
Sc at tig f* the ripening bod. the full-blown flower 
Of Hope and Joy, nor leavr» one bring bUiom. 
Sav<c liOve'* wdd evergreen, that darr« \X% power. 
XfiA chng* to thift lone heart, young ncm»ofe'» tumb. 
L^Jke the fond ivy un the ruined tower ! 
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MORNING. 



Behold glad Nature's triumph ! Lo, the sun 
Hath hurst the pall of night, and o'er the earth 
Reviving radiance scattered. Sleep hath done 
Her death-resemhling reign, and thoughts have hirth 
That thrill the grateful heart with holy mirth : 
While fresh as flowers that deck the dewy ground 
Gay Fancy's hright-hued images ahound. 
And mortals feel the glory and the worth 
Of that dear boon — existence / — all around 
Unnumbered charms arise in every sight and sound ! 

II. 

The scene is steeped in beauty — and my soul. 
No longer lingering in the gloom of care. 
Doth greet Creation^s smile. The gray clouds roll 
E'en from the mountain peaks and melt in air ! 
The landscape looks an Eden ! Who could wear 
The frown of sorrow now ? ITiis glorious hour 
Reveals the ruling God ! The heavens are bare ! 
Each sunny stream, and blossom- mantled bower 
Breathes of pervading love, and proves the Power 
That spoke him into life, hath bless'd Man's earthly dower. 
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EVENTNO. 

I. 

Ok I sweet is the hour 

When low in the west, 
The sun gilds the bower 

Where fond lovers rest, 
Then gorgeously bright, 

Doneath the ])luo stream^ 
In garments of light* 

Departs like n dream ! 

II. 

Oh ! sweet and serene 

Tlie spell that beguiles, 
When night's gentle queen 

More tenderly smiles I 
The boldest are coy — 

The wildest are grave— 
Tlie sad feel n joy 

lioud mirth never gave ! 

III. 
The spirits of love, 

To hallow the time, 
From regions above 

Pour music sublime ; 
Tlieir harmonics cheer 

Tlie mystical night, 
And steal on the ear 

Of dreaming delight I 
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SONNET— TO NETLEY ABBEY. 
Romantic Ruin ! who could gaze on thee 
Untouched hy tender thoughts, and glimmering dreams 
Of long-departed years ? Lo ! nature seems 
Accordant with thy silent majesty ! 
The far blue hills — the bright reposing sea — 
The lonely forest — the meandering streams — 
The gorgeous summer sun, whose farewell beams 
Illume thine ivied halls, and tinge each tree 
Whose green arms round thee cling — ^the balmy air — 
The stainless vault above, that cloud or storm 
'Tis hard to deem will ever more deform — 
The season's countless graces, — all appear 
To thy calm beauty ministrant, and form 
A scene to peace and meditation dear ! 



SONNET— SUNSET. 
The summer sun had set, — the blue mist sailed 
Along the twilight lake, — no sounds arose, 
Save such as hallow Nature's sweet repose. 
And charm the ear of Peace. Young Zeph3rr hailed 
The trembhng Echo, — o'er the lonely grove 
The Night's melodious bard, sad Philomel, 
A plaintive music breathed, — the soft notes fell 
Like the low- whispered vows of timid love ! 
I paused awhile, entranced, and such sweet dreams 
As haunt the pensive soul — intensely fraught 
With sacred incommunicable thought. 
And silent bliss profound — with fitful gleams. 
Caught from the memory of departed years. 
Flashed on my mind, and woke luxurious tears. 
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MEN OF THE WORLD. 



Swift had a fViend on whose nucceiiiii life he could not always look with com- 
placency—" Stafford (a merchant)/' said he, " is worth a plum, and is now 
lending the Government £40,000, yet wo were educated togothor at the same 
school and university." 

Budgell in the Spectator (No. 353) thus describes those school-follows ;— 
*^ One of them was not only thought an impenetrable blockhead at school, but still 
maintained his reputation at the university ; the other wns the pride of his master, 
and the most celebrated person in the college of which he was a member. The 
man of genius is at present buried in a country parttonage of eightscoru pounds a 
year ; while the other with the bare abilitiei of a common scrivener has got an 
•state of abovt an hundred thousand pounds." 

Chalmer*t Preface to the Uambler. 



Trbrb 18 a great difference between the power of giving good 
advice and the ability to act upon it. Theoretical wisdom is, per- 
haps, rarely associated with practical wisdom ; and we often find 
that men of no talent whatever contrive to pass tlirough life with 
credit and propriety, under the guidance of a kind of instinct. 
These are the persons who seem to stumble by mere good luck 
upon the philosopher's stone. In the commerce of life every thing 
they touch seems to turn into gold. 

We are apt to place the greatest confidence in the advice of the 
successful and none at all in that of the unprosperous, us if fortune 
never favoured fools nor neglected the wise. A man may have 
more intellect than does him good, for it tempts him to meditate 
and to compare when he should act with rapidity and decision ; 
and by trusting too much to his own sagacity and too little to 
fortune, he often loses many a golden opportunity, that is like a 
prize in the lottery to his less brilliant competitors. It is not the 
men of thought but the men of action who are beet fitted to push 
T 2 
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their way upwards in the world. The Hamlets or philosophical 
speculators are out of their element in the crowd. They are wise 
enough as reflecting observers, but the moment they descend from 
their solitary elevation and mingle with the thick throng of their 
fellow-creatures, there is a sad discrepancy between their dignity 
as teachers and their conduct as actors. Their wisdom in busy 
life evaporates in words. They talk like sages, but they act like 
fools. There is an essential difference between those qualities 
that are necessary for success in the world, and those that are re« 
quired in the closet. Bacon was the wisest of human beings in 
his quiet study, but when he entered the wide and noisy theatre 
of life, he sometimes conducted himself in a way of which he 
could have admirably pointed out the impropriety in a moral essay. 
He knew as well as any man that honesty is the best policy, but 
he did not always act as if he thought so. The fine intellect of 
Addison could trace with subtlety and truth all the proprieties 
of social and of public life, but he was himself deplorably ineffi- 
cient both as a companion and as a statesman. A more delicate 
and accurate observer of human life than the poet Cowper, is not 
often met with, though he was absolutely incapable of turning his 
knowledge and good sense to a practical account, and when he 
came to act for himself, was as helpless and dependent as a child. 
The excellent author of the Wealth of Nations, could not manage 
the economy of his own house. 

People who have sought the advice of successful men of the 
world, have often experienced a feeling of surprise and disappoint- 
ment when listening to their common-place maxims and weak 
and barren observations. There is very frequently the same 
discrepancy, though in the opposite extreme, between the words 
and the actions of prosperous men of the world that I have noticed 
in the case of unsuccessful men of wisdom. The former talk like 
fools, but they act like men of sense. The reverse is the ca8% with 
the latter. The thinkers may safely direct the movements of 
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Other men, but they do not •eem peculiarly fitted to direct their 
own. 

They who b«ik in the aunahine of proapority, are p^nrrally in* 
dined to be ao ungrateful to fortune, aa to attribute all their nuc- 
ceaa to their own exertiona. and to aea«on their pity for th««ir IrM 
raeeeaaftd IVienda with »ome dejcree of ctuUcmpt. In the n^reat 
minority of caaea nothing can he more ridiculou* and unjunt. In 
the Uat of the proaperoua, there arc very few indeed, who owe 
their advancement to talent and Migneity alone. 'Hie mujority 
muat attribute their riae to a combination of induHtry, prudence 
and good fortune, and there are many who are ntill mure indebt- 
ed to the lucky accidents of life than to their own charuoter or 
conduct. 

Perhapa not only the higher intellectual giftH. but even the 
finer moral emotiomi are an imMunbrutuT to the fortune-hunter. 
A gentle diapovition and extrentc frunkne»ii and generonity, 
have been the ruin, in a worldly HenHC. of many a noble iipirit. 
There ia a degree of cautiou»ne»H and nuAtruHt. and a certain in- 
nenaibility and atcrnneiia, that Hcem cHMential to the n\an who haa 
to buatle through the world, and Hecure hi* own intereMtn. lie 
cannot turn aaidc, and indulge in generouM Hympathier*. without 
neglecting, in some meanure. bin own aHuirM. It iM like u pedeii- 
trian'a progreaa through a crowded ntreet. He eunnot paune for 
a moment, or look to the right or left, without increaning bin own 
obatruotiona. When time ami buHineHH preHH bard upon him. the 
cry of aifliotion on the road-nidu in unheeded and forgotten, lie 
acquirea a habit of indifTerenuu to all but the one thing needful — 
hit own aucccM. 

1 ahall not here Npeak of thone by-wiiyH to MU(*erHN in life 
which require oidy a large nbare of hyptx^riNy and meunneHN \ 
nor of thoae iuHinuating mannerit and frivolouH aeeompilNhmentM 
which arc ao often better rewarded than worth or geniui* ; nnr of 
the arta by which a braxeu-faccd udvcuturor, vomotimcM throwM a 
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modest and meritorious rival into the shade. Nor shall I |iroeeed 
to show how great a drawback is a noble sincerity in the com* 
merce of the world* The memorable scene between Gil Bias and 
the Archbishop of Toledo, is daily and nightly re-acted on the 
great stage of life. I cannot enter upon minute particulan, or 
touch upon all the numerous branches of my subject, without 
exceeding the limits I have proposed to myself in the present 
essay. 

Perhaps a knowledge of the world, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the phrase, may mean nothing more than a knowledge of con- 
ventionalisms, or a familiarity with the forms and ceremonials of 
society. This, of course, is of easy acquisition when the mind if 
once bent upon the task. The practice of the small proprieties of 
life to a congenial spirit, soon ceases to be a study ; it rapidly be- 
comes a mere habit, or an untroubled and unerring inatinct. This 
is always the case when there is no sedentary labour by the mid- 
night lamp to produce an ungainly stoop in the shoulders, and a 
conscious defect of grace and pliancy in the limbs ; and when there 
is no abstract thought or poetic vinion to dissipate the attention, 
and blind us to the trivial realities that are passing inmiediately 
around us. Some degree of vanity and a perfect self-possession 
are absolutely essential ; but high intellect is only an obstruction* 
Men whose heads are little better than a pin's, have rendered 
themselves extremely acceptable in well-dressed circles. There 
are some who seem bom for the boudoir and the ball-room, 
while others are as little fitted for fashionable society, as a fish is 
for the open air and the dry land. They who are more familiar 
with books than with men, cannot look calm and pleased when 
their souls are inwardly perplexed. The almost venial h3rpocrisy 
of politeness, is the more criminal and disgusting in their judg- 
ment, on account of its difficulty to themselves and the provoking 
ease with which it appears to be adopted by others. The loqua- 
city of the forward, the effeminate affectation of the foppish, and 
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the leatentioauieM of shallow gravity, excite a feeling of con- 
tempt and wearineta that they have neitlier the akill nor the in* 
diMtion to conceal. 

A reduae philosopher i« anable to return a simple salutation 
without betraying his awkwardness and uneasiness to the quick eyo 
of a man of the world* He exhibits a ludicrous mixture of humi- 
lity and pride. He is indignant at the assurance of others, and ia 
mortified at his own timidity. He in vexcil that he should suffer 
thoa« iriiom he feels to be hia inferiora to enjoy a temimrary 
aoiperiority. He ia troubled that they should be able to trouble 
ldm» and ashamed that they should make him ashamed. Such a 
man, when he enten into aociety. brings all his pride, but leavea 
his vanity behind him. Pnde allows our wounds to remain ex- 
posed* and makes them doubly irritable ; but vanity, as Sancho says 
of sleep, seems to cover a man all o>*er as with a cloak. A con- 
templative spirit cannot concentrate its attention on minute and 
nnintereating ceremonials, and a sense of unfitness for siKiety 
makea the moat ordinary of its duties a painful task. Tlicre are 
some aulhon who would rather write a quarto volume in praise of 
woman, than hand a fashionable lady to her chair. 

Tlie foolish and formal conversation of polite life is naturally 
tt&intereating to the retireil scholar ; but it would, perhaps, he less 
objecUonable if he thought he could take a share in it with any 
degree of credit. He has not the feeling of calm and unmixeil 
contempt ; there is envy and irritation in his heart. He cannot 
dea{Mae hia fellow-creatures, nor be wholly inditierent to their 
good opinion. \Vhatever he may think of their manners and 
eonversation, his uneasiness evinces that he does not feel altogether 
above or independent of them. No man likes to soem untit for 
the company he is in. At Rome every man would bo a Uoman. 

Of the class of proud and sensitive men of thought, the poet 
Cowper waa a striking example, and he has described their feelings 
with great truth and vivacity ;— 
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I pity bashful men, who feel the pain 
Of fancied scorn and undeserved disdain. 
And bear the marks upon a blushing face 
Of needless shame and self-imposed disgrace. 
Our sensibilities are so acute 
Tlie fear of being silent makes us mute« 
« • * • • ♦ 

The visit paid, with ecstacy we come 
As from a seven years' transportation home. 
And there resume an unembarrassed brow, 
Recovering what we lost we know not how. 
The faculties that seemed reduced to nought. 
Expression and the privilege of thought. 

There is in this City of Palaces* more than one example of the 
unfitness of the literary character for general society. A particolar 
friend of my own, who is fonder of the study than the drawing- 
room, when he enters a social circle in which there are faces not 
thoroughly familiar to him, is like a wanderer in a foreign scene. 
His strange blunders are often exceedingly offensive to the feelings 
and prejudices of those whom he is most desirous to oblige. 
He fails in exact proportion to his anxiety for success. If he 
were walking in his own garden or sitting in his own domestic 
circle, he could be as self-possessed and common-place a person 
as any in the world. He might remain for hours in a state of 
mental ease or inaction, and even " whistle for want of thought ;" 
but the moment that he enters a new scene, and feels a little oat 
of his element, his intellectual faculties commence a rapid chaotic 
dance. It is in vain that he attempts to control or guide a 
single thought ; the reason has no longer sovereign sway and 
masterdom. His brain resembles the state of a ship in the last 
extremity, when the sailors, laughing at all authority, leave every- 
thing to fate, and indulge themselves in a mad and melanchdj 
merriment. In this state of temporary delirium, a man can hardly 



* Calcutta— where this article was written. 
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le ikMidil KVfMMiMbW Rmt hit own ttctioiw. Mv lm»d« vilh dQ 
k«^ MiectiK M «o i^ttiMlv ouMlid umI ktiMl«li«iH«d« Ihtl lie will 
csKWM iW lib«rtT I mu tnkiajp with hi* dMunder* in iMinf it m 
tm ilhMtfntton.. ittd I know well Ihnt he will rendilf ncknowledite 
the UWlk off the |iortmit« He will not he di»|ilenfted «lionld other* 
«Wrecii»ffrniieit*ibritlbrni»nniiid^ qMtlogY that omit iet him 
n^t w}th MiinY who nmy hnve iinn|i:uM«l that he hid intention* 
•ttr otftnded them. 1 will even nentkn n lew inttnncee of hie 
«mM|:e eecilwiion nnd lor|;etftilneee. When he w«i pre|inrin|r to 
Wove Enfrkwl lor thie conntrr. he called at the India Hon>e lor 
a ' Mfffktiif order" lor himself and latnilr* He lonnd himself 
Mddenhr in a crowd of |nir voanf derhe. in whowe pre«ence he 
wai» en war w hat ahnipthr qaeetioned a» to the nnmher and namee 
of hi* children* He had onir three of thoee inevtimahle trearare* : 
hat there w** tnch an in^tuitaneon* anarehr in hi* hrain^ that 
hi( wa* ohhfced to conic** he conid not an*wcr the qaeetion. 
E^rerr one «laved at him with a»toni*hment. and •et him down 
$ii€ a madoMan. He *neaked fttinfallv oat of the roKun. and had 
ii in f teh doied the dtior. when hi* memorr wa* a* clear and 
peeWe a* eeer. I *hall ventxtre apon another anecdi^e. ci^nallr 
<hn fadl eti *ti c. He receiYed >ome time a|:o a |i«ir of m*rria|te 
Iklwt*. He wa* eaaiier to acknowlediee the cvunp^limcnt. and par 
hw icral^^ re*pect* to the rounir hride : hot had health, official 
datie*. ohlivtoitme**. and a »pmt of procra*tination. all comhined 
to occasion the postponement of hi* vi»it. He called at la*t. and 
experienced hi« a*oal ttt^ltificalUHi. In the presence of a namher 
of vtMtor*. all of whofe ere* were intently fixed apon him« he 
oNferred that he wa* f^Ud to «ee 90 manr penon* pre«ent. a* it 
cottYtnced him that the h\uicvmoon wa* over» and that he had not 
otlWd e«Hier than delicacy and custom permitted. He had lorjrot* 
ten th^t a wh<^>le year had flipped away *ince he had rece i ve d hi* 
tvket ! There wa* a g^rneral Uu|rh. and the lady jpctodhamouredly 
feat fv.>r a fine strapping hahy, a* a *till *tronger proof that hi* 
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visit wan perfoctly well-timed. I cannot resist the temptation to 
add one more example of his occasional perplexities. He wn 
acquainted with two brothers, of whom the one was a literary mil 
and the other a merchant. Tlic latter died, and a few mootltf 
after that event, my friend met the survivor. He at once cob* 
founded the dead man with the living, and in the course of eon^ 
versati(m embraced an opportunity to express his regret to the 
suppoHcd merchant at the deplorably bad success of his poor bro- 
ther's published poems, adding in the freedom and plemtode of 
his confidence, a candid opinion (which could not now, he ob- 
served, reach the ears of the person referred to, or give him • 
moment's pain) that in devoting himself to literature be hadndlf 
mistaken the nature of his own powers. My unhappy friead 
had hardly let fall the last word of his unconscious jest, whoa • 
light flashed across his brain, and he saw his error. The loiai 
that ensued bufHcs all description. It would be difficult to mf 
which of the two was the most severely vexed — the rain and irrU 
table poetaster or the dreaming blunderer. I could easily multsplf 
instaiiceu of my friend's exccsHive abstraction and laughable for* 
getfulness *, but these are enough for my purpose* I will only 
add that he liardly ever addresses any person by his right 
and if suddenly called upon to introduce a friend to a 
circle, would be sure to make some extraordinary blunder, tbo 
absurdity of which would stare him in the face the moment after* 
He is sometimes so vexed by his almost incredible miftakes, thil 
he vows in his despair he will never again attempt any iDtercooiia 
with general sr>cicty, however numerous or pressing may be tht ' 
invitations of his friends. He knows too well, be says, that if aqr. 
subject is especially unpleasing to his hearers, be i« sure, by 
horrible fatality, to bring it prominently forward ; and if he i(^M 
tempts a compliment, he is ruined for ever. With the atroimitJ 
ambition to be thought both sensible and good^mrtafied^ ,lH 
often acU as if be were either a perfeot idiots or OM of tiM « 
malicious of human bdofi. 
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The uioiM moft familuur to mm of thr world, arv pn^ncd from 
owr Umpi^iMs to tnothtT without much rvflcfiioii. Thry urc merely 
ptmUvi, fHMiuf crttioi Imvc tliou^ht that the udviee which Pobi- 
mm$, in the tmi^edy of UamiH, ^vcn his mm, on hiw goin); ubrcNuL 
cxiiibit» m degree of wtMlom wholly iticoniiiHtent with the (^riiend 
dbnKter of that weak and foolish old m«n. Hut in thii» tnm*, mn 
ID tmM othcm of a Mmilar nature, we find» on vUn^r rtiniiich'ra- 
tioo, thut what may i^eem at the fin»t f^lancc an error or (;ver»if(ht 
uf hh;»keA|MrareV i» only another illustration of hin uccurute know- 
kcdi^e of human life. The preceptu which the old man dr»ireM to 
fix in the mind of Laerin, arc ju»t nuch ait he niii;lit have heard a 
bondred tliouaaod timc« in hin lon^ |MMmif^* through the world. 
Thry are not brought out from the dcpthii of hin own i»oul. Tliey 
have only fantened them»elvcft on hii» memory, and are nmch 
Dearer to hU t<;ngue than to his heart. No one in nurpriiKMl at 
the mnomerabkf wine iiaw» and proverbial phrai^eii that iMHue from 
the lipa of the mcMt »illy and ignorant oUl women in all rankn of 
hie, in town and country, in cottugc» and in courtn. In the con- 
rer««tion of the weakent-minde^l \H*rMnm, we often lind, nn in 
that of Poltmmt, both " matter and imiMrrtinciiey niixrd." Mix 
advice i» not that of a philcwopher* but of a courtier uiid iiiiin of 
the world, lie cchoen the common wisdom of hi** ajtnoriutcit. 

•♦ (fittj vM'ty man thiiie 'rur, but f«*w ihy vc«r«- ; 

Take vtti'b iiimr* cfiiminr*, but rcvrvf tb^ jud^iiimt/' 

He i» indebted to hiif court education for thi^ nuau ami hcartlexi 
miLXim* To listen eagerly to the conitiiuriiratiunx of othcrn. and 
tiv conceal hinown thoughts, in the rir»t K»Hon that a (-(Mirtifr K*urni». 
liet ua c|Uote another H|Mrcinien c;f lim paternal adnioiiititui*!. 

♦• NrttlMff tt Ix/rrowpr unt u l«'n«l<'r Im : 
For l<Miii oft \^^M'^ ki'/th it>M'll' uikI ln<'ri<l ; 
And U/rrowui;; tlulU tliv •■il^c ot iiinlMti<ir) /' 

tf 9 
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PoloniuB might have picked up t\\m marvclloui scrap of pfU' 
dence in some petty tradesman's shop ; not, however, in a pawn* 
broker's, for the sign of which it would form a very forbidding 
motto. It is similar in tone to the maxims of Poor Richard*r 
Tliere are a few precepts in the parting advice of Polonim of a 
somewhat higher character ; but they are only such as float about 
the world, and are repeated on occasion by uU well-intentioned 
people. They are not of that high and original cast which Shakes- 
peare would have put into the mouth of Hamlet, or any other 
thoughtful and noble-hearted personage. 

It seems paradoxical to afHrm, that men who afe out of the 
world know more of the philosophy of its movements than those 
who are in it ; but it is nevertheless perfectly true, and easily 
accounted for. Tlie busy man is so rapidly whirled about in the 
vast machine, that he lias not leisure to observe its motion. An 
observer stationed on a hill that overlooks a battle, can see more 
distinctly the operations of either army than the combatants them- 
selves. They who have attained success by mere good fortune, 
are particularly ill-fitted to direct and counHel others who are strug- 
gling through the labyrinths of life. A nhrewd obMcrver, who 
has touched the rocks, is a better pilot than he who has passed 
through a difficult channel in ignorance of its dangers. 

The extent of a person's knowledge of mankind is not to \)e 
calculated by the number of his years. The old, indeed, are 
always wise in their own estimation, and eagerly volunteer 
advice, which is not in all cases as eagerly received. Tlie 
stale preparatory sentence of " IVheti you have comt* to my 
years, SfC." is occasionally a prologue to the wearisome farce 
of second childhood. A Latin proverb says, that ** experience 
teacheth." It sometimes does so, but not always. Experience 



• ** Wealth, an cUmriy •hewn in lh« prcfaruof our oM Pen^inylvanian Alma- 
nack, ctitUM Tour XCichard Iniprov<;d.' Written by Dr. Franklin." 
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cinnoT ct^nfer natuml i^^city. hiuI without that it i:» nourly 

Uieli'«». It i» »aiil to Ih' ni\ axiom iu uuturnl his<torv. tlmt a oat 

will nevor tivail airnin the n>a(l on which it has hiH'u boat on ; hut 

tlu\< has boon di»provi^ in a thousmnil oxporimonts. It is tiio 

««u)C with mankind, A wcak-numlod num. K^t his yoars ho tow 

w numerous, will no Mumer Ih» oxtiiontoti tVon\ a silly sornpo. 

thai\ he will fall apiin into the »amo ihthouUy in tho vory sanio 

way. Nothing i» moro iH^nunon than tor oUl womou (of oithor 

sex) to »hake with a solemn gnuity thoir tl\in ^roy hairs, as if 

they eiweretl a Teiwsitory of gathori^l wisilvu\i. wliou j»orohanoo 

»owe ch'ar and lively head u]H>n Youn};:or shouMors luis tifty 

time:» the knowleilge with hM»s than half tho protousion. \Yo are 

ni4 always wise in proportion to our opportunitios of aoipiirin*:: 

wisilom. but aecimliuGT to tho shrowiluoss ainl aotivity t^f our o!u 

serx-ation. Nor is a man's fortune in all oa>os uu tutotpiivooal 

eriterion of the eharacter of his iutoUoot* or liis knowloilijo of tho 

world. Men in business aoipiin' a hahit of i;:utu\Hn!;: thoiosolvos 

ver}' earefuUy apunst the arts of those with wlioiu tho\ uro hr\Mi:;ht 

iu contuet iu their ctunmeriMal tran>aotions ; hut thoy aro. perhaps. 

better ver»(«d iu pHxls and sivuritios tliun iu tho luunau heart. 

They wisely trust a j^reat ditd nioiv to law papers, than to " tho 

human face divine/* or any oi* those indioai ions of oharaotor whioh 

are to unerringly |K*ruseil by a profound ohsorvor. A jrroai 

dnmatk poet can lit> the eurtain of tho huuuui heart ; hut moro 

■Msn of buMUCM iun>t aet always in tho dark. and. tukiui;; it t'or 

gfttntcd that every individual, whatever his ostousihlo oharaotor. 

■Mij be « MOfet TiUain» they will have no trausaotious with thoir 

Lthey have made *' assuranoo iKuihU* suro.** 

and «*cwred themtelv«» from the po*(^ibilitv of roi;:uor\ and iujpo- 

sitifJii. Tliev carry tbia babil of eantimi emd mistrust udnoss to 



(^a»« ind^ jn ^IM\ »uoocw i* rt |hc«> ocrtaiu 
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such a melancholy extreme, that they will hardly lend a giiiriea to 
a father or a brother without a regular receipt. They judge of 
all mankind by a few wretched exceptions. Lawyers have a similar 
tendency to form partial and unfavorable opinions of their fellow- 
creatures ; because they come in contact with the worst specimens 
of humanity, and see more of the dark side of life than other 
men. Of all classes of men, perhaps the members of the medical 
profession have the best opportunity of forming a fair and ac- 
curate judgment of mankind in general, and it is gratifying to 
know that none have a higher opinion of human nature. 

It is observable, that men are very much disposed to " make 
themselves the measure of mankind/' or, in other words, when 
they paint their fellow-creatures, to dip their brush in the colours 
of their own heart. 

'^ All HeemH infected that the infected spy, 
As all seems yellow to the jaundiced eye." 

On the other hand, a frank and noble spirit observes the world 
])y the light of its own nature ; — and indeed all who have studied 
mankind without prejudice or partiality, and with a wide and 
liberal observation, have felt that man is not altogether unworthy 
of being formed after the image of his Maker. 

Though I have alluded to the tendency of some particular pro- 
fessions to indurate the heart and limit or warp the judgment, 
1 should be sorry, indeed, if the remarks that I have ventured 
upon this subject, should be regarded as an avowal of hostility 
towards any class whatever of my fellow-creaturcs. I should be 
guilty of a gross absurdity and injustice if I did not readily admit, 
that intellect and virtue arc not confined to one class or excluded 
from another. Men are, generally speaking, very much the crea- 
tures of circumstance ; but there is no condition of life, in which 
the soul has not sometimeH asserted her independence of all adven- 
titious distinctions ; and there is no trade or profession, in which 
we do not meet with men who arc an honour to human nature. 
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TWO LANDSCAPES. 

XNOUfH AND INDIAN. 

I STOOD upon an English hill, 

And saw the far meandering rill, 

A vein of liquid silver, run 

Sparkling in the summer sun ; 

While adown that green hill's side, 

And along the valley wide, 

Sheep, like small clouds touched with light, 

Or like little breakers bright 

Sprinkled o'er a smiling sea. 

Seemed to float at liberty. 

Scattered all around were seen 
White cots on the meadows green. 
Open to the sky and breeze, 
Or peeping through the sheltering trees. 
On rustic gateways, loosely swung, 
liaughing children idly hung : 
Oft their glad nhouts, shrill and clear. 
Came upon the startled car. 
Blended with the tremulous blent 
Of truant lambs, or voices sweet 
Of birds that take us by surprise. 
And mock the quickly-searching eyes. 

Nearer sat a bright-haired boy. 
Whistling with a thoughtless joy ; 
A shepherd's crook was in his hand. 
Emblem of a mild command ; 
And upon his rounded cheek 
Were hues that ripened apples streak. 
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Disease, nor pain, nor sorrowing 
Touched that small Arcadian king. 
His sinless subjects wandered free — 
Confusion without anarchy. 
Happier he upon his throne, 
The breezy hill — though all alone — 
Than the grandest monarchs proud 
Who mistrust the kneeling crowd. 
For he ne'er trembles for his fate, 
Nor groans beneath the cares of state. 

On a gently rising ground 
The lovely valley's farthest bound, 
Bordered by an ancient wood, 
The cots in thicker clusters stood ; 
And a Church uprose between. 
Hallowing the peaceful scene. 
Distance o'er its old walls threw 
A soft and dim cerulean hue. 
While the sun-lit gilded spire 
Gleamed as with celestial fire ! 

I have crossed the ocean-wave 
Haply for a foreign grave — 
Haply never more to look 
On a British hill or brook — 
Haply never more to hear 
Sounds unto my childhood dear ; — 
Yet if sometimes on my soul 
Bitter thoughts beyond control 
Throw a shade more dark than night. 
Soon upon the mental sight 
Flashes forth a pleasant ray 
Brighter, holier, than the day ; 



\ 
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And onto that happy mood 
AU seenui beautiful and good. 

Though from home and friends we part. 
Nature and the human heart 
Still may «ooth the wanderer's care, 
And his God is every where ! 

Seated on a l)auk of green. 
Gazing on an Indian iiccne, 
I have dreams the mind to cheer. 
And a feast for eye and ear. 
At my feet a river flows. 
And its broad face richly glows 
With the glory of the sun, 
Whrjse proud race is nearly run. 
Ne'er before did sea or stream 
Kindle thus beneath his beam. 
Ne'er did miser's eye behold 
Such a glittering mass of gold ! 
'Gainst the gorgeous radiance float 
Darkly, many a sloop and boat. 
While in each the flgores seem 
Like the shadows of a dream ; 
Swift, yet passively, they glide 
As lilidcrs on a frozen tide. 

Sinks the sun — the sudden night 
Falls, yet still the scene is bright. 
Now the fire-fly's living spark 
Glances through the foliage dark. 
And along the dusky stream 
Myriad lanipK with ruddy gleam 
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On the HmAll wavcN float and quiver, 
As if upon tlie favorwl river, 
And to mark the Ha<;rcd hour, 
Htar» had fallen in a fdiower. 
For many a mile \n either ithore 
Illumined with a countless store 
Of lustres ranged in glittering rows ; 
Kach a golden column throws 
To light the dim depths of the tide ; 
And the moon in all her pride, 
Tliough bcauteously her regions glow. 
Views a scene as fair below*. 

Never yet hath waking vision 
Wrought a picture more Klysian } 
Never gifted poet seen 
Aught more radiant and serene ! 
Tliough upon my native shore 
Mid the hallowed haunts of yore 
There are scenes that could impart 
Dearer pleasure to my heart, 
Scenes that in the soft light gleam 
Of each unforgotten dream, 
Yet the soul were dull and cold 
Tliat its tribute could withhold 
When Enchantment's magic wand 
Waves o'er this romantic land ! 
Comport! t Not), 183f). 



* 'i'hid (loM'ription him rDforcnro to the oiffht of notne religiouii fontival. 
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THE ATOSSA BRIBE. 

rora AND THK DCTCHBSS OF MAKLBOBOCTOH. 



Pora kft by his will, the care of his manoscripts, first to Lord 
Bolingforoke, and, in the event of his death, to Lord Marchmont, 
imdoabtedly expecting, savs Dr. Johnson, that they woold be 
" proud of the trust and eager to extend his fame." It appears, 
howerer, that some time after Pope's death, Dodsley solicited 
preference as the publisher, and was told that the packet of 
papers had not been even looked at, and "whatever was the 
reason," adds Johnson, " the world has been disappointed of what 
was reserved for the next age." It is reasonable to suppose that 
amongst the manoscripta of Pope there most have been many 
interesting and valuable papers, but nothing of any value has yet 
appeared. Pope gave Bolingbroke the option of preservmg or 
destroying the manuscripts, and it is probable, from the circum- 
stances I am about to mention, that he chose the latter alternative. 
They never got into the possession of the Earl of Marchmont. 
A work entitled " A Selecticu from the Ptqters of ike Earlt of 
Marthnumty and published in 1831, by Sir George Rose, contains 
two letters from Lord Bolingbroke that are calculated to injure 
materially the memory of Pope, if they are not very closely and 
candidly considered. They are on the subject of Pope's Satire 
on the Duchess of Marlborough, included in his Epistle " On the 
CharaderM of Women," under the name of Atotsa, To refresh 
the memory of the reader I if hall here subjoin it. 

But whai J»re thftJifc, tfj ^ntsit Atossa's mind ? 
Sy:arcfc onct hanHif, by tunw all wornufikind ! 
W ho, with tiftf^frlf, or otbers, from li#;r birth 
FiruLi 'Ai hi:r Ufe one warfure upon earth : 
X 2 
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Stiinet in i^jKMiini; ktmvuH, and (minting fooli^ 
Ytii iN wtitttft'iT hIic huti?H und ndiriiU;s. 
No thought ttdvuriciTtf, but her eddying brain 
WluMkN it uUiut, tind down it \^oimli^m^. 
Full Nixty yeani tl)« world huH been her trade, 
T\w wiMHit fool muf:li time han ever made. 
From loveleKN youth to unrfr<i))e(!ted age. 
No {MiMvion uratify'd except her rage. 
So much the fury Ktill outran tlie wit, 
I'he pleiuiure miNi»'d her, and the leandal hit. 
Who break* with her, provoke* revenge from hell, 
lUit he*N a lH>lder man who dureii ))c well. 
Her every turn with violence puraued, 
Nor more a Ntomi her hate than gratitude : 
To that each pa»ition tunm, or Hoon or late ; 
Ijiw, if it makcii her yield, munt make her hate : 
Su|)erioni? death I and e({uaiN? what a curae! 
But an inferior not de|>endifnt ? wome. 
Offend her, and she knowi not to forgive; 
Oblige her, and Nhc'll hatf* you while you live : 
lUit die, and Nhe*ll adore you —then the bust 
And temple due — then fall again to dust. 
iMhi night her lord was all that's good and great ; 
A knave this morning, and hiM will a cheat. 
StmnK« I by the means defeated of the ends, 
Wy spirit robb'd of power, by warmth of friends, 
By wealth of followers 1 without one distress 
Sick of herself, through very s<:iriHhness 1 
AtoHsa, (HirsM with ii\v.ry granted prayer, 
( Childless with all her children, wants an heir: 
To hfirs unknown descends th' unguarded store, 
Or wanders, heuven directed, to the |)Oor. 

Wlum Pope first published the Rpisile, in which thin character 
now occurs, he informed the public in un advertisement, that it 
contained no rharacttr drawn from the life, an assertion which 
Johnson insitniateH Pope did not winh to be believed. In a note to 
the poem uIho, P(»pe stated that it wiw imperfect, because a portion 
of his subject was %nce too high to be then exposed. It is certain 
that the characters of AIohho, Phihnmi*- \\m\ Che, the only ones 
which are supposed to apply to particular individuals, were subse^ 
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tptenihf i n troduce d . It is sdid br Warton that the Hues on Atotm 
were brought to the notice of the Dodiess of Marlborough, under 
the ^ etenc e that they were intended for the portrait of the Duchcaa 
of Backingham ; hot she soon stopped the person reading them 
tf3 ber^ and called alood, " I cannot be so bnpoeed upon ; I see 
plaiBhr enough for whom ther are designed ;" and then Tiolentlf 
ahoacd the aathor. It is added that her Grace was afterwards 
reconciled to Pope, conrted his fiiror, and gare him a thamtmmi 
pammh to sa/i y i r fSf tie portrmt ; whidi he accepted, *" U it smid," 
br the pcrsnasion of Mrs. M. Bloont ; and yet mfier tke Ditckn$*s 
dn^Jk, it was both printed and published. " This,** tars Warton, 
" u tke gmtett klewtuk n cmr Poefs wnrml chmrmcter" On which 
Bowles, one of the later editors of Pope, exdatms : " A blemish ! 
call tt rather, if U be the fact, the most shameful dereliction of 
every thing that was manly and honorable." Mr. Roscoe, another 
editor of Pope, is very indignant with Mr. Bowles for this cen5ure, 
thnngh adyanced so hypotheticaHy, and notwithstanding a subse* 
qoent ayowal on the part of the latter that he did not giye credit 
to so '* base" a story. Roscoe supposes that Mr. Bowles must 
have meant it to be implied that Pope was guilty of the act. 
or he would not haye characterized it by such expressions ; but 
surely it is unreasonable and unjust to take this yiew of the 
matter, after Mr. Bowles had by his own account indignantly 
diaayowed his haying charged Pope with soch disgraceful treadierr 
and meanness. Bowles was only surprised at the comparatiyely 
moderate manner in which Warton had spoken of an act that 
without any personal reference to Pope, was of a nature per te 
that could hardly be too sternly condemned. Johnson, though 
he does not seem to have heard any thing of the bribe, thought 
the character of AtosM was published with no great honor to the 
writer's gratitude, for the Poet had received from the Duchess a 
zreat deal of personal attention. Until this publication of the 
Marchmont Papers the story of the thousand pound bribe rested 
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entirely on the authority of Horace Walpole ; and Roscoe, Bowles, 
Campbell and others, had refused to credit it. The latter writer 
in his remarks on Pope, in his "Specimens of the British Poets" 
observes that Warton, in relating the anecdote (after Walpole) 
adds a circumstance which contradicts the statement itself. " The 
Duchess's imputed character," says Campbell, " is said to have 
appeared in 1746, two years after Pope's death; Pope therefore 
could not have himself published it : and it is exceedingly impro- 
bable that the bribe ever existed." It is clear that Pope did not 
publish it, but in one of the two letters, which we shall now 
subjoin. Lord Bolingbroke asserts, that Pope just before his death 
corrected and prepared it for the press, which in a moral sense 
amounts to much the same thing : — 

VISCOUNT BOLINGBROKE TO HU«H BARL OF MARCHMONT*. 

" Battersea, Monday. 
" My dear Lord, — The arrival of your servant with the message from 
Lord Stair gives me an opportunity of telling you, that I continue in the 
resolution I mentioned to you last night, upon what you said to me from 
the Duchess of Marlborough. It would be a breach of that trust and 
confidence which Pope reposed in me, to give any one such of his papers 
as I think that no one should see. If there are any that may be injurious 
to the late duke or to her grace, even indirectly and covertly, as I hope 
there are not, they shall be destroyed : and you shall be a witness of their 
destruction. Copies of any such, I hope and believe, there are none 
abroad ; and I hope the duchess will believe, I scorn to keep copies when 
I destroy originals. I was willing you should have these assurances under 
the hand of, my dear lord, your faithful and devoted humble servant, 

" Bolingbroke.'* 

viscount bolingbroke to hugh earl of marchmont. 

" Monday Morning. 
*' Our friend Pope, it seems corrected and prepared for the press, just 
before his death, an edition of the four Epistles tlmt follow the Essay on 

• Hugh Earl of Marchmont came to his title about four years before Pope 
died. He was honored with a fine compliment in the poet's beautiful inscrip- 
tion in his grotto at Twickenham. He died 1794 in the eighty-sixtii year of hit 
age, and left no male issue. 
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Man. Th«y were then printed off, and are now reaidy lor publicatioo. 1 
am s«}rnr for ir, btfcuuw, if ha could bi! excused for writing; the chiuacter of 
Arosw fbrmerty, there w no excMse for his desi'^ of publishing: it, after he 
hod receivffd tiie iuvour* ( * tOOO^ u you and I know ; and the character of 
Atossa is inserted— I iuve a copy of the book. Warburton has the pro^ 
pnetT of ir^ us you know. Alter it he cannot, by the terms of the will. 
Is It worth while to suppress the eiJition ? or should her grace's frieads say, 
aa they mar, from seTeral strokes in it, that it was not intended to be her 
character? ami should she despise it ? If you come over hither, we may 
talk better than write oq the subject. x\dieu, my Lord.** 

Now that we have Walpole's aathoritv supported by that of 
Bolingbroke, it becomes necessary to e^Lamine the subject with 
greater indostry and earnestness. I do not wish it to be suppoeed 
that the letters of Bolingbruke, connected with the testimony of 
Walpole. have at all satisfied my mind of the guilt of Pope. But 
I was certainly at first a little sUggered by them. Much, as Sir 
Roger de Cover ley would have observed, might be said on both 
sides of the question. To begin then with the dark side, I may 
remark that Pope's poetical ambition was his '* rnliMg passiam,'* 
and we may consequently imagine that the suppression of one of 
his best things (for such is the character of Atassa, as a piece 
of sharp and finished satire) was a sacrifice that required a 
more than ordinary display of virtuous resolution. He can hardly 
be supposed to have been quite sincere, when he eloquently ex« 
daimed. 

Cursed be the verse, how well soe er it flow. 
That teihls to make one worthy man my foe. 

Because it is inconsistent with his attack on the Duke of Chando« 
in the character of Ttmoit, and the use he made of his celebrated 
satire upon Addison, which though written in anger, was publish* 
ed in cool blood twenty years after ! The celebrated character of 
Addison was so much admired, and Pope was so well pleased with 
it himself, that his poetical vanity got the better of his humanity 
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and honor. Atterbury on his first perusal of the lines was struck 
with their energy and truth, and, as Roscoe remarks, with " no 
very christian spirit,*' he advised the Poet, " as he now knew where 
his strength lay, not to suffer it to remain unemployed" Pope seems 
to have taken the hint with equal readiness and success. Roscoe, 
who defends Pope's conduct on all occasions, with the usual par- 
tiality of an Editor, evinces a disposition to exculpate his conduct 
in the case of the satire on Addison ; but as Sir William Black- 
stone has rightly observed, however the Poet might be excused 
for penning such a character of his friend, in the first transports 
of his indignation, it reflects no great honor on his feelings to 
have kept it so long by him, and then to publish it after Addison 
was in his grave, and to hand it down to posterity engrafted into 
one of his best productions. Roscoe is mistaken in thinking his 
endeavour to prove that Pope was not actuated by a long and 
implacable hatred, will be serviceable to his cause ; for when he 
notices the fact, that from the time of Addison's first perusal of 
the satire to the day of his death, he always treated Pope with the 
utmost civility, he makes the case tell more strongly against the 
poet for his want of generosity. I believe the truth to be, that 
Pope was not moved by any violent animosity towards the memory 
of Addison when he published the verses, but that his ruling pas- 
sion, or in other words his love of fame, made him do what must 
have been in direct opposition to his own conscience and his 
natural feelings. While Pope's treatment of Addison was certain- 
ly a blot on the former's moral reputation, it may be thought to 
afford some appearance of confirmation to the assertions of Boling- 
broke and Walpole, with respect to the satire on the Duchess of 
Marlborough ; because the man who could permit his ambition 
to overcome his sense of moral rectitude in one instance could do 
so in another. The two cases, however, are not exactly paraBsl/ 
There is one important differe"'^'' Though T^^^^ might *» 
published an ill-natured sat* 
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expense of hit better feelings, it does not follow that he would 
have been base enough to take a bribe. In fact, all that we know 
of Pope, is inconsistent with this feature of the charge against 
him. He was economical and " paper-sparing*' to be sure, but 
he was by no means avaricious of wealth, and rejected many op- 
portunities of making money, when the mode by which it was to 
be obtained implied the slightest interference with his personal 
independence'*'. He was also extremely liberal and even lavish 
m his pecuniary favors to persons in distress, and by a judicious 
management of his small means contrived to do more good than 
many who were equally well disposed and who had double his 
advantages. On this point, therefore, the probabilities are strong- 
ly against Bolingbroke and Walpole. Pope labored the character 
of Atatsa with extraordinary care, and was so gratified by his 
success, that his " ruling passion*' alone, independent of any 
nobler or more prudent motive, would have made him reject at 



* He twice refuted a pension, and Spence telU uh, on tho authority of Warbur- 
ton and others, that " Pope never flattered any body for money in the whole 
course of his writingfi. Alderman Barber had a great inclination to have t 
stroke in his commendation iniiertcd in some part of Popo*K writingn. He did 
not want money and he wanted fame. He would probably have given four or 
five thousand pounds to have been gratified in his desire, and govt Mr, Popt to 
vndtntand to much ; but Mr. Pope would never comply with such a basenesM." 
We also find in Spencers Anecdotes that " Pope was offered a very considerable 
sum by the DucheM of Marlborough if he would insert a good character of 
the Duke, and he absolutely rrfuned it." The knowledge of these offers of 
payment for praise might posMibly have suggested, however unreasonably, the 
invention of tho scandal rospocting a supposed ofiur for the suppression of t 
satire, and the Poet's acceptance of it. Pope had also in his lifetime been 
accused of receiving a thousand pound* from the Duke of Chandos, and ungrate- 
fully returning tho kindness with a satire on his patron. The receipt of the 
money he indignantly denied. He also may be said to have denied by anticipa- 
tion the charge now conHidered when he proudly asserted that if he was a good 
poet, there was one thing upon which ho valued himself and which was 
rare tmoBgit good poetH~a perfect independence. " I have never/' he said, 
** flattsred any nuui, nor ever received anything of any man for my verses." 
The old DaelMSS of Marlborough herself, who left many legacies to her friends, 

■H to n the poet in her will if he had treated her with more 
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once the offer of a thousand pounds to suppress it. Hazlitt said, 
that Moore ought not to have published Lalla Roohh, which he 
thought was a public disappointment, for three thousand pounds, 
*' for his fame was worth more than that." If Moore's reputation 
has so high a pecuniary value, Pope's was certainly not inferior 
even in that respect, and he ought and would not, have suppress- 
ed a master-piece of satire for her Grace's bribe, however he might 
have been influenced by other considerations. If he bartered his 
poetical fame for gold he would not have taken less to suppress 
than Moore took to publish. The former had quite as lofty an 
opinion of his own genius as the latter can entertain of his. But it 
is worse than idle to talk in this mercantile manner about poetical 
productions, and I do not mean, in alluding to Hazlitt's remark, to 
imply any agreement with his opinion respecting the merits of 
Lalla Rookh, The public generally were at least as much delight- 
ed with it as they expected to be. But to return to the point in 
question. Considering then that Pope valued poetical fame more 
than money, and was peculiarly punctilious on the score of his 
personal independence, and remarkably prudent and far-sighted on 
most worldly occasions, we may fairly conclude, even as a matter of 
mere policy, he would have rejected the supposed bribe, and not 
have placed himself in the power of so garrulous, violent and fickle 
a woman as the Duchess of Marlborough. It is pretty evident 
that Pope must be brought in guilty of ingratitude towards her 
grace, but not on account of a pecuniary favor, which forms the 
darker feature of the charge. Perhaps even ingratitude is too 
strong a term to be used in this case, for the old lady on the whole 
probably gave him a good deal more annoyance than pleasure 
with her wavering humours, and was as much indebted to Pope as 
Pope was to her. But even if we must eventually admit that the 
Poet's conduct was not wholly irreproachable, it may be easily 
shown that his accusers have not proved him to be so truly corrupt 
and contemptible as their stories would imply. On a hasty perusal 
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of the lettem of Bolingbrokc* (who wai deNcribed by the poet him- 
ftclf HM \m ** Guide, PhiloMopher and Friend") I confer, I wai 
not a littlti Atartlcd. 1 bcf^un to think Horace Walpole mif^ht be 
right after all, and Cainpl)ell, Ronooc and Uowlen in a plcaning^ 
error. For a moment the cane ncemed decided. On anecond con- 
»ideration, however, I fuel by no means dispofted to place implicit 
confidence in the teittimony of liolingbroke, thotif^h coincident 
with that of Walpolo. I nhall explain nornc of tlume particular 
which in addition to what huM been already advanced, make me 
quention the veracity of theiic two writerN. In the firMt place then 
they were neither of them diMintereHted witneNNeH. On the con- 
trary, Holin/jbroke wan actuated by what Johnnon emphatically 
calU hi» "thirnt of veii/;eaHce," and Horace Walpole waM jealous 
of every author in exintcnce, und was never on very cordial termn 
with Pope, thoui;h noniu little coniplimentit may have paitned 
between them. It wan Walpole**, who Maid of Addinon that ** he 
died drunk ;" and for the pleanurc of Haying nomething new and 



* In lli<< Iffttorof llomcn \Vttl|Milt! t» Mir Ifordrn Mkiiii, ptililiftiiHl l>y Lord 
Dftvrr ifi 1H<T), U iil|ioli: ti'lU iim viHxr.»\H>tM\bui tlmt I'opft IihiI kii|i|iii«i«!U in iii^ 
ttdition uf tliti Pmriot Kiiiff, h |t4n«*Kyn<: on Lunl l^yttlt^ton ; umJ that Iid givi:« 
thi» fiict oti thf Kuliiurity ol l«<iftl (!lM'«t4Tr Hold und Koiil l.yMWXitw, ** ihe lalier 
i*f toham wetit to HttitnuhroKr lo a»k hinu hr had j'arfeiled /iii ^ihm/ opinion," 'I'a 
•how what WHl|K)ltT'« Mpit«]ful tittlit-ttttltt in worth, wo linvu only to turn to a 
Irttirr of Holinglirokc.'* to Iliiffh KhiI of Murrhmont in thi) Marrhmont Pupt^fN, 
whftrnin Ut. cli-uily kluliri Ihut thn pitn«<{{yfir on Kyltli-lon wkn oinittfril, al thut 
nohlmiian'ii own tfqu«:kt. HolinKhiokc'ii word* are : The publication you ttiuii- 
tion" (the I'utriot Kin»() " Ua» hroUKht no trouble upon nit!,lhoui(h it liaa givfju 
ocexftion to niuny lii)«'U uKuiniit imi. 'I'liry aro of the lowir^t form, and muitu to b<i 
huhl in iliit rontrmpt ihry d^Mtrvi*. TUtrn 1 leave tlii:ni, nor nufTer h neil of 
hornetii to dutiirh the qiiirt of my retrirat. If ihtnM^ IrttiTH of minit romii to your 
hknda, your l.otdiihip will find that I have If ft out nil that wanntiid of our fiirnd 
l.yttlrfon in onu ol them. Jte ilfnired if mtghl htw, feud 1 hail the dtiuhin niofti* 
fcration of com-cuhnK thit koimI 1 had »Hid of utw. friend und of revr4linK Ihetur- 
pitudf of ttnothcr." I.oid Dover in a note to one of Walpole'* letter* aaaertji 
very rr roneouftly, tlut holin({broke durovered what I'ope hod dona during hi« 
(l*o|H-'k> Idi! liiiir. .iiid nrtrr Joignie htm for if. holin((broke might huve known 
it l>«:fore I'o|m:'« ile.ith, hut if ho we may eondude thut Ut had Qo objcirtion to it 
then, aa ho wtt» not the nun tu smoihcr hw paMion-i* 

Y 2 
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Burpriting, and the gratification of his literaty envy, he wai i 
rery BcnipulouB in adhering to the truth, when retailing hi* i 
dotes of men of letters. The world would never have 
the Btory of the Atossa bribe on his authority alone, and 
Bolingbroke's support will not save it from the eventual incredi*] 
lity of mankind. It would have been at well, however, if dNJ 
Editor of the Marchmont Papers had been discreet enough ti | 
omit the two letters, for they will leave a stain somewhere, ibI | 
if we save Pope, Bolingbroke must be sacrificed. Lord Boliag^ 
broke was during the life of the Poet, one of the most faithfol 
and afifectionate friends, and he wept over him in his heljdeM 
state of decay, with a passion almost feminine. It is, indeed, 
melancholy to reflect upon what trivial chances the warmest 
human friendship may be wrecked, and how suddenly its flame 
may be extinguished. Pope was scarcely cold in his grave before 
the man who had loved and mourned him like a brother, became 
inspired with an implacable hatred, and endeavoured to blast bis 
memory with the malice of a demon. It appears, that on disco- 
▼ering that Pope had left his printed works to Warburton, whom 
Bolingbroke hated almost to madness, the latter was so stung 
with anger and jealousy, that he experienced a sudden revulsion 
of feeling, and thought only how he might revenge himself on 
the dead poet, as well as the living Churchman. Warburton had 
gained the affections of Pope by his subtle defence of Tlie Essay 
an Man, and the poet's orthodoxy, which was more than ques* 
tioned on account of the arguments and illustrations which 
Bolingbroke had insidiously contrived should be introduced into 
the poem. The theologian, though he defended the poem in 
public, seems to have opened the poet's eyes to the nature of the 
philosophy into which Bolingbroke had inveigled him, and Pope 
made several subsequent alterations in accordance with the views 
of Warburton. This was of course gall and wormwood to the 
philosophical Lord, and the theologian added fuel to his pMBion^ 
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mikiiig vmrioas manuscript strictures of a very free and 
atk nature, on a copy of fiolingbroke's " Letters on the 
dy and Use of History." These strictures Pope shewed to 
Dgbroke» who received them, it is said, with irrepressible 
ion. Pope, however, passionately loved Bolingbroke to 
! last*, and must have little expected, that his leaving him oidy 
' kia MSS.» and assigning his printed works to Warburton, as his 
Editor* would have kindled such fierce and unrelenting anger, and 
Blinred up such deadly strife. To give some reasonable colour to 
his enmity towards his deceased friend, Bolingbroke pretended 
to be airaged at a breach of trust on the part of Pope. The 
curcmnstances attending this transaction, were as follows : 

liord Bolingbroke's political tract of 7^ Patriot King had been 
put into the hands of Pope, that he might procure the impression 
of a few copies, to be distributed amongst his Lordship's friends ; 
whidi was accordingly done ; but after the death of Pope, it 
appeared, that a much greater number (amounting it is said, to 
1,500) had been taken off and left in the hands of the printer, 
who after Pope's death delivered them up to his Lordship. 



* Pope, indeed, idolized him : when in company with htm, he appeared with 
•U tka deference and submission of an affectionate scholar, lie used to speak 
ef ktm as a being of a superior order, that had condescended to visit this lower 
erorki ; in particnlar, when the last comet appeared, and approached near the 
eirtb, be told some of his acquaintance, it was sent only to convey Lord 
Bolingbroke home again ; just as a stage^HMch stops at your door to take up a 
pawienger. A graceful person, a flow of nervous eloquence, a vivid imagination, 
w«re the lot of thb accomplished nobleman ; but his ambitious views being 
fnutnted in the early part of his life, his disappointments embittered his temper, 
and be teems to have been disgusted with all religions, and all governments. I 
kave been informed from an eye-witness of one of his last interviews with Pope, 
who was then given over by the physicians, that Bolingbroke, sunding behind 
Pope's chair, looked earnestly down upon him, and repeated several times, in- 
temipled with sobs, *' O, great God, what is man I 1 never knew a person that 
had so tender a heart for his particular friends, or a warmer benevolence for all 
L*" It is to be hoped that Bolingbroke profited by those remarkable 
I tkal Pope spoke in his last illness to the same gentleman who communi- 
Ithe foregoing anecdote ; ** I am so certain of the soul's being immortal, 
1 1 sssm even to feel it within me, as it were by intuition.**— ir«r(M* 
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Bolingbroke affected to be outrageously indignant at this "brei(kB|ri 
of trust/' and employed Mallet, a mean and unprincipled scribiViic 
bier of all work, to exaggerate and mis-represent the facts, ani 
to bold up Pope to the execration of the world*. It 
absurdly insinuated, that it was Pope's intention, had he iar« 
vived Bolingbroke, to have sold the book on his own account, and 
at a large price. Pope, as D'Israeli observes, must have been a 
miserable calculator of survivorships, if he had built his hopes of 
profit, on such a foundation as thisf. Warburton, ** whose heart," 
Johnson says, *' was yet warm with his legacy, and tender by the 
recent separation," apologised for Pope. His conduct was attri- 
buted to a desire of perpetuating the esteemed work of a friend, 
who might have capriciously destroyed it. The poet, it wai 
said, could have no selfish motive ; he could not gratify his vanity 
by publishing it as his own, nor his avarice by its sale, which 
could never have taken place before the death of its author, a 
circumstance, as was just intimated, not likely to occur during 
Pope's lifetime. The last Earl of Marchmont's account of this 
matter, as given to the honourable George Rose J, makes it still 
more improbable that Pope should have been actuated by any 
imworthy motive. This account was published by Mr. A. Chal- 
mers in the Biographical Dictionary. According to this state- 
ment, it appears, that some copies of The Patriot King, were 



* Mallet (who is but the mouthpiece of his patron) objects that " scraps and 
fragments of these papers had been employed to swell a monthly Magazine." 
But is it likely that Pope would send parts of the work to a Magazine, and yet 
expect that they could be so used without a chance of the circumstance coming 
to the knowledge of Bolingbroke ? If he did send fragments of the work to a 
Magazine, it is clear that he must have thought himself justified in so doing. It 
was not a secret act, and no one pretends tliat it was his object to provoke the 
hostility of Bolingbroke. 

t Pope's death was a very slow one, and fully expected by himself. Had he 
been conscious of- any impropriety with respect to the printing of The Patriot 
King, he might very easily and secretly have destroyed the entire impression. 

t The father of the Editor of the Marchmont Papers. 
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printed and distributed with Holingbroke'H knowlcdf^c, to Lord 
Cornbury, Lord Murchinont, Sir W. Wyndharo, Mr. Lyttluton, and 
^rarioun gentlemen of rcMpcctubility. A copy whh given by Popo 
to Mr. Allen, of Prior Park, near iiatb ; and hu wuh ho ca))tivuted 
ivith it, that he preiiHed Pope to allow hint to print an edition at 
bis own expenne, uning such caution as should elfeetuully i>re« 
vent a single copy getting into the possession of any one, before 
the author's consent should be obtained. Under a solemn en- 
gagement to this efTect, Pope reluctantly consented. The edition 
was packed up and deposited in a warehouse, of which Pope kept 
the key***. Now as there was nothing in the book, calculated to 



* Mr. U(im'« ropurtof Lonl Mitrchiiiont'd Htatoiiitint includrn tliu following 
sdflitiontl dctiiilii : "On \\w v'trcumnlanvn Imiiiik iimdo known to Lord Holiuft- 
brokf), who wm then n ((U(<Mt in hi« own houiio at HnttorMm with Lord Mnrch- 
mottt, to whom he htid lent it for two or three yearn, hiit lotdNhip whm in Rreiit 
indignAtion, to uppeaite whirh I<ord Murrhmont went Mr. (irevenkop (ii(irr- 
nmn gontleinsn who htd trtvelled with him, tn<l wim nfterwardi in the hoiue- 
hold of Lord CheMterfiehl, witen Lord Lieutenant of Ireland) tohtiiiKout the 
whole edition, of which u honflre wan inimiulintiily made on the trrniic o( Mut- 
tftrMiA." It cannot be rolleeted from the forcRoinK utatemi^nt whether the di^* 
cov«ry alluded to occurred hcfom or after the death of Pope, and it i.« ci^rtuin 
that it in not coniiiAtent with Mallet'n account, which wa«t drawn up.it irt iinppoiicd, 
under IJolioghroke'it nupcrintendence. It i«< contradicted utill more iMinitively by 
].,ord iSolingbroke hiniNolf in a letter (in the Marchmont J'apeni) addrcimed to 
Lord Marchmont. The letter commencen an follown. 

•• HtttterfM, Oct. !2*i. 1774. 

"My dear Lord,- Since you will take the trouble of receiving from Mr. 
Wright the edition of that papttr, which uur late friend canned no treacherounly 
to bo made \ and nince 1 mean to have it only to deiitroy it. tho briuKiiiK it 
hither would be u«H'leiHi. He no geod thereforo an to nee it burne<l at your hotme, 
to help to dry which in the bent uite it can be put to. If your Lord«hip pleaMCM 
tonpeak earneatly to Wri((ht of the necenNity that no copy be left, und of your 
deaira and mine, that he would be attentive to discover whether any be h>fl,and 
to give noticeH of any the leant apprehennion of a publication by that mcauti, you 
will oblige me extremely." 

From thin letter it would ncem that Lord Marchmont wa«i not under the Hnmo 
roof with Holingbroke at the time alluded to, and that tlie book waw not burnt at 
Datternea nor any where elite until after the death of l'op»\ which occurred on 
the dOth of May of the name year, or nearly live muntliH pieviouN to the date of 
Holingbroke'fi letter. Sir (ieorgo Hone, however, 1 nuppuMe on the authority of 
laird Marchmontn statement, tliouKh he doen nut nay no. aNnert« in a note that 
notwitltHtanding what i« naid in the above Icttor tho book waa burnt at Hattersua. 
Thin in very unlikely. 
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injure Bolingbroke in any way, by its publication, which he odf 
objected to beoauBe it had not received his last correctiont, vA 
there is no conceivable bad motive by which Pope could ban 
been actuated, it is clear that the vindictive rage of his Lordih^ 
was excited by another cause, and that cause was Pope's prefer- 
ence of Warburton as the Editor of his works*. Mrs. Bkimt 
warmly assured Mr. Spence, that " she could take her oath, that 
The Patriot King was printed by Pope, out of his excessive esteem 
for the writer and his abilities," which, as Roscoe remarks, is the 
only rational mode of accounting for the transaction. Now 
when we find that Bolingbroke's furious passion made him cob« 
descend to connect himself with such a personage as Malleti 
of whom Johnson tells us it had been said that '* he was the 
only Scotchman that Scotchmen did not commend," and who 
was " ready for any dirty Job ;*' when we trace the unrelent* 
ing acrimony with which, in conjunction with this ready hire- 
ling, he endeavoured to blast the memory of his old friend ; let 
it be put to any candid and considerate reader, whether it is 
not more likely, that Bolingbroke coined or rather confirmed a 
malignant falsehood, than that Pope was guilty of the corruption 
imputed to him. It is true, that at first sight, there is something 



Sir George Rose hai a very violent note to the second of the two letters I 
have already quoted, and does not hesitate to use language respecting Pope that 
would have been worthy of Mallet himself. He calls him crookid'mindtd — takes 
it for granted that he is guilty of all that ho is charged with, and describes bis 
treatment of the DucheM as an act of lingular baseness and malignity. No al- 
lusion is made by the Editor to his father's repetition of the late Lord March- 
roont's statement, which it can hardly be supposed he had not seen. 

* D* Israeli accounts for Bolingbroke's rage in the same manner. RufT* 
head, however, in his Life of Pope, attributes it entirely to the hostile criticism 
of Warburton already noticed, and asierts that though Bolingbroke continued 
after that circumstance to caress Pope, he entertained for him a secret hatred 
on account of his friendship with Warburton. But this is not credible, for 
whatever were Bolingbroke's faults he cannot fairly be suspected of such mean 
and cold-blooded hypocrisy. He might have cloaked the real cause of bit 
anger, but he was not such a consummate hypocrite as to shed tears of apparent 
tenderness over the man he hated. 
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tiinHt this view of the matter in the circum«tanco of hit Lord- 
ip'H making^ a kind of appeal to the Karl of Marchmont's know- 
Igc of the bribe ; l)ut it muHt be remembered that wo have not 
; Eurrn reply before uh, and that it in poHHiblc he might have 
lied the poHfteHHion of the imputed knowledge, or that at all 
nitii, ho might only have heard of it as a rumour rai«ed by 
no of PopeV numeroun enemies, and iiolingbrokei to nerve hie 
n purpoHe, alluded to it an an indiftputul)le fact with which they 
re mutually acquainted. Perhapn Dolingbroke hiniHolf woft the 
tt who communicated it tf) the Karl. Tlie public ought not to 
c too hoMty and ready a credence to the asHertionfl of no inter- 
cd a witncHH an Lord i)olingbrokc, against one, who, whether 
a man or a poet, in entitled to our admiration ; for hi« actions 
re generally of an amiable and honorable character, and hit 
rkn will delight and inntruct mankind, as long as the hinguage 
M^hich they are written shall endure'*'. 



STANZAS TO A FKMALK FRIKND. 



I. 



Fair Lady, as though friendship's chain seem broken 
It holdn, with wonted force, this faithful heart, 
I fain reMcrvc's dcluMive veil would part. 
And learn if haply yet some lingering token 
Of old regard and tenderness supprest 
Uemaincth lurking in thy gentle breast. 



iMm. 'riioniNoii in ii(>r " MrmoirK of Sarah 1)ucIi(!mm of Marlborough," latoly 
i'4h«:<i ( lH.'iM), iiiukcH no alhiHion to thu Mari'hntont J*a|)«rs, and morvly 
atN, uf'icr WiiliM>luund Warton, thu old Mtory of thu bribu. 
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II. 

Fate with no heavier blow nor keener sting 
May crush or goad us, when the genial power 
Of friendship fails, and trifks of an hour 
Rend each dear link that from our early spritig 
Held us in pleasant thrall. The cup of \ih 
Bears naught so bitter as the drops of strifis l 

III. 
Alas ! I may not meet thee in the crowd. 
Unmoved — for in thy swect» familiar faeo 
The hallowed past hath left a startling truce :-» 
At once, with sudden impulse, fond and piQiid | 
My bosom heaves — unconsciously my ft et 
Approach thee — and my lips thy name rfpcat] 

IV. 

But oh ! the deadly pang, the freezing chill,^ 
"When by the culm guzo of thut altered eye 
The spell i» broken ! Lady, if the sigh 
That meets thine car could say what feclinge^ 
This troubled breast, or what my sad looks mt 
Methinks e'en thy stern coldness might relent. 

V. 

I cannot think that all our mutual dreams 
Were false as twilight shadows, nor believe 
Thine heart could change, or words like thine dcci 
And still, as travellers for the sun's bright beams 
Up-gaze in hope, though clouds may lour awhile, 
I wait and watch for thy returning smile. 



L 
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TIIIC DAY OP LIKK. 

I. 
Oil I hluci wcirc* tlio mountuinii. 
And gor^ootm tho trrc». 
And NtHinlcM tho fount iiinH, 
And idrnHnnt tho hrcrxc i 
A M;lory lulttrnhi^ 
*V\\v wiindoror*n wny, 
In l<ifc'i« Hunny niontinf)^, 
When younf( Ilopa wait guy I 

11. 

Tlir blur liilirt nro nhroudcd, 
Tlio ffrnvrn uro oVrrunt, 
Thr ht-iKht MroiunN arc rloudod, 
Tho hivr/.o iH II IduMi ; 
Tho lig;ht h»th dopiirtod 
Tho (hiU not)ii of Lifo, 
And llopo, tiinid-hoHrtod, 
lluth lied iVoni tho Ktrlfc 1 

III. 

In four luul in nudncM, 
\\n)V H\n)V\n of tho Htorm, 
WhoNo nhudow uud mudnoiMi 
KuNliroud luul dofut'ui ; 
Krc liifo'H tUxy Im ohming 
Tlow I'duiUv wo oruvo 

IrouiuUrHH ro|umiuff— 
\ uf Iho gtuvc. 
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STANZAS. 

1. 

Oh ! visit not 

My couch of dreamless sleep, 

When even thou shalt be forgot 

By this so faithful breast ; 

But let the stranger watch my silent rest 

With eyes that will not weep ! 

II. 
Oh ! come not, Maid ! 
I crave no sigh from thee, 
£'en when my mouldering frame is laid 
Within the cold dull grave ; 
For the yew shall moan, and the night-wind rave, 
A fitting dirge for me ! 

III. 
Oh ! weep not. Love ! 
While grief were agony, — 
Wait 'till the balm of time remove 
The fever of the brain. 

And dear, though mournful dreams alone remain 
Of me and misery ! 

IV. 

Oh ! then, fair Maid ! 

By twilight linger near 

The rustling trees whose green boughs shade 

My lonely place of rest ; 

And hallow thou the turf that wraps my breast 

With pity's purest tear I 
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Mr Mpirit revels deep in drcuins to-day ; 

J dimly rccogiii/x* the itccncN urouiid ; 
For thougli thy fairy form In far away^ 

And fttill thy father trcodfi thin foreign ground, 
JIc nceM thee in thy native fields at play, 

And hcarn thy light laugh'H nweet familiar sound 
Merry and musical as birds in May ! 

II. 
This is thy natal mom — a date how dear ! 

How many tender memories mark the time ! 
How oft thy prattle charmed a parent's ear, 

And soothed his soul in this ungenial clime I 
How oft, when impious discontent was near, 

Tliy sinless smile hath kindled hopes sublime. 
And mode the gloom of exile seem less drear ! 

lit. 
Tliough now in weary loneliness I leurn 

What countless miseries broken ties mny bring, 
Hiotigh vainly to deserted rooms I turn 

For one domestic charm, 1 wilt not fling 
A shade upon this hour, nor idly yearn 

For pleasures parsed on Time's too rttj)id wing ; 
Nor ])iiie at Fate's decrees, however stern. 
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IV. 

Dear Child ! to thcc devoted is the day, 
Thy brethren, (gentle twins,) and she who bears 

A mother's sacred name, are proud and gay ; 
The small white English cottage sweetly wears 

A festal look, while friends and kindred pay 
Their tribute-praise, foretel thy future years. 

And paint the brightness of thine onward way. 

V. 

And when the cheerful feast is nearly o'er. 
The wine-cup shall be filled, and thy dear name 

Be fondly pledged each elder guest's before^ 
Regardful of the time ; a pleasing shame 

Shall flush thy cheek ; and then the brilliant store 
Of Birth-day gifts shall childhood's dreams inflame, 

While aged hearts remember days of yore. 

VI. 

And yet, 'mid all this mirthfulness and pride. 
The sudden tears shall dim thy mother's eye. 

And thou, sweet boy, shalt sadly cast aside 
Thy glittering gauds, and stand in silence by, 

While prayers are breathed for him by fate denied 
On England's happy shores to live or die. 

Or cross again the severing waters wide. 

VII. 

But this blest day no cares shall shade my heart. 
Save such as pass like clouds o'er summer skies ; 

As once thy presence bade despair depart, 
So now before thy memory sorrow flics ; 

And almost momently around me start 

Dear fonns of home, that wake a sweet surprise. 

Like visions raised by some enchanter's art I 
Calcutta, Oct. 19, 1831. 
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The linetroents of the body will dwcover thoae natural inclinationi of the 
mwd which diaeiniiulttioD will coacetl or diicipUne will fupproM. 

Lord Bacon. 
I knew by hie face there was tomething in him. 

Shakf$ptaro, 
I em AC tpt to frame a notion of every man*f humour or rircuroitancef by hie 
loelte. that I have Rometimen employinl myself from Chariug-cross to the Royal 
KichauKO in drawing the rhararters of those who have passed by me. When 
I see a man with a sour rivvlled Uov, I cannot forbear pitying hii wifo : and 
when I meet with an open ingunuous countenance, think on the happiness of 
his friends, his family and relations. 

Addison, 



PartiooNOMr if a science which most people smile at, and 
which all practise. It is more easily ridiculed than abandoned. 
The old and the young, the wise and the foolish, the shrewd and 
the atmple, the suspicious and the confidinji^, all trust more or 
lest, either for g^ood or for evil, to the outward and visible signs 
of the internal spirit. The philosophical testimonies in favor of 
this science are sufficiently respectable both in character and 
number. In the olden time the sages of Egypt and of India cul- 
tivated it with enthusiasm, and it is supposed that it was from 
those countries that Pythagoras introduced it into Greece. 

Aristotle treated largely of the Physiognomy, not only of man^ 
but of the brute creation. After his time many Greek authors 
wrote treatises upon the subject, of which a collection was formed 
and published in 1780. Like Medicine and Astrology it was for 
a long time associated with divination, and they who followed it 
aaa profession did not confmc their scrutiny to the mental charac- 
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tcr of the countenance, but endeavoured to trace in its lineament! 
the dcHtiny of the individual, an the fortune-teller of the present 
day peruBCH the lines of the hand. It subsequently fell into a 
temporary disrepute. 

It was about the commencement of the eighteenth century that 
the science was revived. Several treatises on the subject were 
then published J)oth in Kngland and on the Continent, by able and 
learned men; but Lavater was the first writer of eminence in 
modem times who made it fashionable and popular. His work 
on the subject was got up in so splendid a style and with such 
numerous illustrative engravings, and the author himself was to 
much esteemed for his many personal virtues, that though he 
was opposed by a few of the critics of the day he speedily obtain- 
ed a large body of disciples, and his writings were translated into 
various languages. A man more truly pious, or more candid and 
benevolent, the world has rarely known. His character would 
Buflcr nothing by a comparison even with that of Fenclon, whom 
he in many respects resembled. He was not a profound philoso- 
pher, but that he wfu» a man of genius no one can have a mo- 
ment's doubt who has read his celebrated work on Physiognomy^ 
and the autobiographical notices of his early hfe. It is true that 
the former is often much too fanciful. It is also too verbose and 
desultory, and abounds in useless repetitions. These defects 
must be at once admitted ; but they are redeemed by so many 
acute and ingenious observations, by so many noble sentiments, 
and by such a pervading sjiirit of philanthropy and religion, that 
the author's enlhui»ii4sm is almost irresistibly contagious. Tliough 
his ardour in the illustration of hin favorite science beguiles him 
occasionally into very untenable positions, and leads him to speak 
somewhat too decididly upon ]H)ints that are purely speculative, 
hid frank acknowlcdgnuMitfi of error, atid the curious avowal, 
more than once repeated, that he known little or nothing of the 
subject notwithstanding his long study and t-x])eriencc, disarm the 
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tnger of the reader, and prepare him to make a liberal allowance 
for every imperfection. 

Lavater introduced the stady of osseal physiognomy. All 
preceding authors confined themselves chiefly to a consideration 
of what has been called pathognomy, which includes only those 
moveable or accidental or transient appearances in the muscles or 
•oft parts of the human face which betray the vicissitudes of feel- 
ing and of thought, while they neglected those permanent out- 
lines which indicate the general and fixed character of the heart 
and mind. He was not only a physiognomist in the ordinary and 
limited sense of the term, but as much of a craniologht as Gall or 
Spurzheim, though he did not pretend to the same degree of 
preternatural knowledge ; nor attempt, as they did, to divide the 
mind into distinct and opposite faculties, and assign them their 
several little bumps or cells. 

Lavater advises the student to place a collection of sculls or 
casta of heads of celebrated or well known persons in one hori- 
zontal row. After comparing these sculls or casts carefully with 
each other, and each with the intellect uid or moral character of 
the individual, the student may proceed to the consideration of 
the external conformation of unknown persons. He who after 
comparing the heads of men of various degrees of mental power 
can remain of opinion that there is no difference between the 
sculls of the highest and lowest order of intellect, or in other 
words that mind leaves no fixed and legible traces upon matter, 
whether bone or flesh, must have a cranium of his own that 
would be a puzzle to the phrenologist, were it to indicate any 
portion of intelligence beyoijd the merest instinct. Perhaps there 
is no instance in tho whole history of hunum greatness of a man 
of magnificent genius with a head, of which the frontal portion 
was at once both low and narrow. We occasionally indeed 
meet with persons of considerable capacity whose foreheads may 
exhibit either the one or the other of these defects ; but never 
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both ! And the defect in iiivurmlily redeemed by tlie oppoiitt 
lulviuitAf^e of heif(ht ur brt'ndth. But though gentu* refufMto 
reside in a foreh(*ad At once both low ntid narrow, it in not every 
hig;h or broud ont* that in honored by itM pre»enoe, A large furt* 
head Im not alwayit intelU*cttmI. Um peculiarity of ahaiNs and in- 
dination in of great importance. If it either faJla too far biek 
from the face or too ntuch overhungN it, though in otiier renpecti 
of fair proportion, it i» indicative of mental imbeeility, and •()• 
proacheH too nearly in character to the headu of aniniulu. The 
old Grecian artiHt« hiul mo «trong an itnpreMMion of flit* tinintellee- 
tual aspect of a virulently retreating forehead, that in their anxiety 
to avoid it in their ideal portraits they alnioMt ran into tlie op- 
poMite extreme ; and though they never allowed it to bulge oot 
and overhang the lower featurcM, they made it fwarly perpendi- 
cular, which in the living Hubjeet denotea dulneia and incapacity. 
The forehead of an idiot generally either hangi olumnily, like A 
projecting rock, over a wild and dreury face, or falla directly back, 
aa we find it in the lower anhnalM. 

]t Im very rarely that we (iiid atnongut tho»e who deny the 
truth of rhyMiognoniy, a man of nmeh acutencM or reflection. 
Tlie few reanonable perMonM who are met with in the ranka of it« 
opponent!! are generally influenced more by a miMtruMt of their 
own phyMiognomical dincernntent, or an apprehenition of the min- 
ohief and injuMtice which follow erroneouM judgmentu, than by 
any McriouM conviction timt the mind Im not generally atamped 
upon the featurcM. To thoMc who objeet to the Hcieitcc on the 
ground of itM uncertainty, aM regardM Imtnun Mkill, there are two 
aiiMwerM. In the firMt place truth itMelf Im not to be rejected or 
denied, becauMC ItM foUowerM are oecaMionally at fault : and in the 
Mecond, let um reaMon aM cautiouMly and an coldly aH we may, we 
can never wholly rcMiMt the imprcMMiouM which we receive from 
the peruMal of a human face. 

There Im no Mcience« howevr- ' p importaiiti tb# ■** \ 
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of which have not fallen into egregious errors. It is not less 
unreasonable to reject Physiognomy because the physiognomist is 
occasionally mistaken, than it would be to reject theology, medi- 
cine, and even mathematics on similar grounds. The teachers 
and students are alike Uable to error in them all. Science is fixed, 
but man is falhble. Lavater acknowledges his repeated blunders, 
without supposing that his own mistakes form an argument 
against the truth of his favorite science ; but Gall and Spurzheim 
seem to think themselves as infallible as the Pope, and have so 
completely identified themselves with the science which they teach, 
that to confess an error, however slight, in their minutest details 
or their wildest speculations, would be tantamount to an admission 
that all tlie broad principles of phrenology, are like the baseless 
fabric of a vision. In a lecture delivered by the latter at Liver- 
pool in May 1822, he said that if but one tender and affectionate 
mother could be proved to be deficient in the organ of philopro- 
genitiveness or the love of cliildrcn (a bump at the back of the 
head), or not have it strongly developed, he woidd give up Phreno- 
logy at once ! A decision of this nature is equally unphilosophical 
and presumptuous. It is like the dogmatism of a religious en- 
thusiast, who stakes the cause of Christianity on the accuracy of 
his own interpretation. 

A profound study of Physiognomy would perhaps enable us to 
trace the origin of our ideas of beauty. It is a problem that has 
excruciated many subtle intellects. I may hazard an opinion, 
that it is not a quality of matter. The face, per se, has probably 
no more relation to beauty or ugliness than a lamp or transparent 
vase that betrays the light or colour from within. Beauty is a 
moral or intellectual quality shining through material forms. 
Those forms are the most pleasing to the eye which are commonly 
the medium of the mental quality that we most admire. Mr. 
Burke, with all his ingenuity and acuteuess, seems to have been 

re successful in showing what beauty is not, than what it is. 
2 A 2 
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I cannot adopt his vague and unsatisfactory definition. " It is for 
the greater part," he says, " some quality in bodies acting me^ 
chanically upon the human mind by the intervention of the seniei." 
Some late writers on the subject, among whom are Mr. AliioD 
and Mr. Jeffrey, suppose that in reality no one form of matter is 
more beautiful than another, and that all our ideas of beauty are 
the result of habit and association. This theory has often been 
opposed with considerable ingenuity. Mr. Hazlitt, in his little 
essay on the subject, though he does not define what beanty ii, 
endeavours to show that it is in some way inherent in the object. 
To the argument that beauty is a mere quality of mind, it may 
perhaps be objected that there are certain material objects, un- 
connected with life or spirit, such as a flower or a shell, which 
are admired as soon as seen. But even in new and inanimate 
objects the mind invariably discovers some kind of analogy, how 
ever slight or remote, with its own nature. The analogy is not 
the less decisive, because it is sometimes a secret and almost un« 
conscious process. It is in this way that poets breathe life and 
passion into all external things, and sympathize with their own 
creations. The more imagination we possess, the deeper is our 
sense of beauty. The Medicean Venus, that excites some men 
to an ecstacy of admiration, is regarded by others whose 
corporeal vision is in no degree inferior, with absolute in- 
diflference. SmoUet thought contemptuously of it. The effect 
depends greatly upon the mind of the observer. Persons of 
exquisite delicacy of taste and feeling recognize traits of a 
congenial spirit in the smooth elegance and the flowing outlines 
of the face and figure. We must be capable of conceiving and of 
sympathizing with the internal spirit, before its outward symbols 
can awaken a genuine enthusiasm. On this account no man who 
has not a touch of gentleness or nobility in his own nature can 
study the science of Physiognomy with complete success. He 
might quickly discover his own crimes or weaknesses in the faces 
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of kindred characters, but the signs of a higher spirit would 
e»cmpe his penetration, or present a tacit reproof of his own self- 
esteem, that would render him quite unable to peruse them with 
an impartial judgment. There is a great deal of truth in the 
common saying, that a person has generally the good or ill qua- 
lities which he attributes to mankind. If Swift had written a 
work on Physiognomy, it would have been very different from 
that of Lavater. The more the latter studied the countenances 
of men» the higher became his opinion of our internal nature. 
But the cold, the stem, the suspicious and sarcastic £nglish 
Satirist would have found nothing amiable or glorious in the 
'* human face divine/' He only who unites in himself the rarely 
connected qualities of an enlarged and liberal mind with a capacity 
for minute observation, and a knowledge of the world with a pure 
and gentle heart, can hope to attain an equal facility in tracing 
the signs of vice or viituc. 

The opponents of Physiognomy found their chief objections on 
Isolated facts, and accidental circumstances. They are people 
who have a strange prejudice against all broad principles and 
general rules. With them a slight mistake even in the language 
of a proposition decides its fate. They rejoice at a flaw in the 
indictment. Thus if they happen for cnce in their lives to meet 
with an honest face on the sliouldcrs of a rogue, or to have 
discovered a professed physiognomist in error, or to have proved 
their own want of physiognomical discernment by some still 
greater blunder, we are gravely assured that appearances arc 
deceitful, and are called upon to bt^liove that the soul of man is 
never legible in his face. They conclude that the a»iH?ct of 
humanity is a continual lie, because they have in some instances 
^ed to read it rightly, or because certain individuals by a cun- 
ning misuse of their features, and others by some accident in life 
or some unkindly freak of nature, form exceptions to the ordinary 
correspondence between mind and matter. Physiognomy is a 
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science which can never admit of mathematical precition. B«k 
entirely to reject it on that account is illogical and abaurd. Thi 
pliyoician's art is equally uncertain. The foil and bloomiag 
check is a sign of health and strength, and the pale and thin one 
of sickness and debility. The physician it guided by these 
tokens. Should they sometimes happen to deceive him, (luch 
occurrences being comparatively rare) he does not the leas regard 
them in other cases as symbolical of the internal condition of tiM 
system. He acts upon his general experience. If amongit i 
thousand apples, of a fresh and rosy look, there should be five or 
six that are rotten at the core, it would be ridiculous and childiih 
to dispute, on account of these exceptions, the general anertioD, 
that the quality of fruit is indicated by its appearance. 

Notwithstanding our occasional mistakes and disappointments, 
the human face is still like a book of reference which we perpe- 
tually consult. We study the features of a stranger before we 
admit him to our confidence. We decide upon his character 
at a single glance, and with infinitely more truth and precisioa 
than wc could arrive at by a more lengthened and laborious pro- 
cess. Looks are more legible than words, and far less deceitful. 
We can better command our phrases than our features, though 
the former are by no means so expressive of the movements of 
the soul. Even deeds are more equivocal than looks, because 
the motives which give them their real character arc often too 
deeply shrouded in the heart to be discovered by the world. 

Our first impressions are commonly the truest, llie general 
character of the face, and the peculiar expression which is stamp- 
ed upon the features by the thoughts and feelings of many years, 
flash into our minds with more force and clearness when we 
meet them as a novelty than when they become more familiar. 
Thus the first view of a landscape or a city impresses the leal 

effect more nvidly on the fancy than aav anbaequep'^ 

deUberatc observation. 
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We ctmnot eaully con(|uor the feeling of repugnance which is 
•ometimet excited by the cuuntenance of a ittrungor. Neither 
can we alway« explain the oauMe, even to oumelvcN. 

I do not like) theo, Doctor Vv.\[ ; 
The rvuioti why I curiiiot tull. 

Even when aubiicquent familiarity, an exchange of kind ofTiccH, 
and a atrong dcnire to ahake off an apparently ungcnerouN pre- 
judice, ■upprcsa for a time all haritii and unfriendly thoughts, 
some accidental exposure of character, cither in word, deed, or 
look, is almost sure to confirm our first imprcMsion. There is a 
curious passage in Gessncr*s Jjife of Lavater, that may serve as 
illustration. I quote the transktion by Thomas llolcroff^. 

*' A \Htnon to whom he wtui un nitirn utrnnpfitr wiin onco tiiinotitintfl, 
and iittrodticcd to him tin a viHilor. Thi; fimt iduu that roNi* jti hiri miiul, 
th(! moment Ik; saw him, wiut -'Thin niiiii iw u miirdciri'r.' — Ho how(tv<*r 
Niippn*MiM'(l tlm thought a« tinjiiNtifiuhly Hoverc mid hiiNty, aiirl ronvcnif'd 
with till* |M.>rNon with Iiin ucutuNtomcd (tivility. Thi; ciilliviilfd iindtir/^titrid- 
if% i'XtLMiMive imformation, and inim of mutiiKtr which las diicovcriMl in 
hirt vinitor, injipirtsd him with the; hi'^hoNt ntNpiMrt for Iun iiitifllfctiial cndow- 
nic*nts ; and liiH vniitnu for thcNc, addnl to tin* lN*ni*vol(inco and candonr 
natural to him, induntd him to diHnn(ard thu unfavoHmhln impnimion ho 
hud rw-vmid from hiw firnt uppcaraiKuj with rt'NpiM't to Iiin moral character. 
Tliu next day ho dined with him hy invitation; hnt wmhi af\i!r it wiis 
known that tluN iicrompiiNhcd MfntliMnan wax otio of tlu* aHNaNMinii of thu 
lati* king of Swtuhsri ; and ho fonitd it adviHahlo to luave tho conntry un 
M|MM'dily an {Ni^Nihlu.'* 

Ilotisscau somewhere speaks of a man in whoN* cotintcnance he 
traced certain obscure and ntysterious indications of an evil cha- 
racter, and he accordingly rescdvcd to avoid him ijuidly while 
there was yet peace between them; for he felt, he knt^w not why, 



• 'I'liw iMia of thi« w«ll. known writiT, VilUori* llolrrofl, di«'d in Culcuttti » 
iw ycmn ago. Ht Hvtd And died iiii;l<Tt<(l. Hit dcutli, I liulicvo. wu* not 
'•n iaaouuctd in tbt iMfipaptir olHtuuiiun. 
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that it could not long continue. Every man has experienced from 
repulsive features the same strong but undcfinable impressioni. 
Rousseau, however, often fell into great mistakes, for his fancy 
outran his observation. He regarded the face as a book in whidi 
he might read strange matters, and was far too whimsical and dis- 
trustful to make a just and accurate physiognomist. In the 
account of the controversy between him and Hume there it t 
curious and characteristic instance of his too fanciful interpreta- 
tion of the face. It is given in Rousseau's own words. 

*' As we were sitting one evening, after supper, silent by the fire-side, I 
caught his (Ihune'n) eyes intently fixed on mine, as indeed happened very 
ofien : and tliut in u manner of which it is very difiicult lu give an idee. 
At that time he gave me a 8teudfast, piercing look, mixed with u sneer 
which greatly diHturbed me. To get rid of the embarrassmunt 1 lay under, 
I endeavoured tu look full ut him in my turn ; but in fixing my eyes 
against his 1 felt the ntust inexprtSMiblc terror, and was obliged soon to turn 
them away. The speech and physiognomy of the good David is that of 
an honest man ; but where, great Ciod 1 did this good man borrow tliose 
eyes he fixes so sternly and unacoountuhly on thove of his friends ? 

** The impression of this look remained with me, and gave me much un- 
easiness. My trouble increased even to a degree of fainting;, and if I hod 
not been relieved by an efi'usion of teurH, 1 had been sufi'ocated. Presently 
afier thin \ was seized with the most violent remorse; 1 even despised 
myself; till at lengUi, in a transport which 1 still remember with delight, 
I sprang on his neck, embraced him eagerly ; while almost choked with 
sobbing, and bathed in tears, 1 cried out, in broken accentu, JVo, no, 
David Hume cannot he treachtrouH. If he be not the In'st of mm^ he must 
be the baueit if mankitul. David 11 umu politely returned my embraces, 
and, gently tupping me on the buck, repeated several times, in a good- 
natured and easy tone, Win/, what, mi/ dear Sir! Nnj/, mt/ dear Sir! 
Oh, mi/ drar Sir! lie said nothing more. 1 felt my heurt ycurii within 
me. We went to bed ; and 1 set out the next duy for the country." 

Hume answers all this by explaining, that like -most studioiis 
men, he was subject to rev ^^^ ^'ijMftlkJll ^ifUA 1 

sometimes had a fixed loo> 
mist could not have nr 
Rousseau. 
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Thomas Moore hns a poetical fling at physiognomy. 

<*lu vtiin we fondly strive to trace 
T\w sours retitH^iou i\\ the (vhh} ; 
In Yuin we (Iwt^H on lines und crosses 
CrookiHl n)uuths, ur short probancis : 
lioobies have louktHl iis wise und brigtit 
At IMato or the Stn^yrite ; 
And ninny n sage and Icurned skull 
litis ptH'iMHt through windows dark and dull." 

This may be wit. but it is not philosophy. I have answered its 
hgiv by autici])ation, in noticing the ordiimry objections. He has 
even Holy Writ against him. ** Wisdom makcth the counte- 
nance bright*." Spenser was not only a greater poet, but a bet- 
ter philosopher than Moore, and saw tlie strict analogy between 
the mind and body. 

** For uf the suul the body fornx doth take.** 

Has nature bestowed upon man such an admirable mechanism 
of features for no useful end ? The purport of outward expression 
is to show what passes in the mind, and as we have already said, 
it is far more true than words. Speech, it has been wittily observ- 
ed, was given to man to conceal his thoughts, hut looks cannot 
often dweive the most inexperienced of mankind. All children 
have skill in physiognomy. It is our mother tongue. We under- 
stand it in our cradles. It is universiU, Kven animals cwi n»ad 
it in the faces of their kind, and sometimes in that of men. It is 
wonderful with what precision we peruse the countenances of 
those on whom our hopes and happiness depend. Thus boys at 
school exhibit a remarkable (piickness in discovering the mood of 
their master in the condition of his features — 

** NNi'll do ihc hwlin^ tremblers learn to trace 
The duv's disasters in his nu)rninu[ face.** 



'•TihoKiv^HStMipturul uutliority lor the truth of phyAiusnoniy. and 
C quotution. ** A luun amy ho known by his look, and one 
ling by hu countvauac«, whva thou aiovtc»t hiai.*' 
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" Thftfft ii nurdy," wiy« Sir Thomw Hrowne , " % pbyftiognonj 
which mftftti:r wviuWv.uuin oh»(*rv(! ; whrretiy they iniitAntly dii« 
cov<!r A mfrrciful anpoct. und will nin^lc out a fhct. wherein they 
iipy the Mn^hiuffn und markfi (if mercy ; for there are myntieally 
in our fiicefi certnin chnrActcrM, which curry in them the motto of 
our houIm, wherein he that cun read A, H, C, may read oor 
naturen." Lavntcr dcwcrihew n pnrticular kind of none which in 
hill opinion in of more worth than n kingdom. Thin in soroewhit 
too extmvA^nnt, hut the value of an honent and nobU; face can 
hardly he ovcr-ratrd. Montaigne tkuyn, that on the mere credit 
of hill open aspect. \wrMjnn who had no other knowledge of hif 
eliaracter had th<T mo^t implicit confidence in hi* honor. Ik 
givcfi fiomc curtouM illuntrationM of thin (fuit, Kven Moore, wbo«e 
verftiHed attack on phyfiioKfioniy we have juiit quoted, haa fhowD 
hi* juMt appreciation of heauty of person an aniKiciated with beauty 
<if mind, and han on all occaiiionM connected certain internal qnali* 
tick with certain exterior markn in the pemonii <jf bin heroes and 
hin heroinen. 'Hie veiled Prophet of Khoraiman haa a Ttaage in 
keeptnf( with hin hideouN mouI. and the lif(ht of the haram, the 
youn^ Nourmaliai, in blcMcd with a fiet of fcature» and a figure 
that are worthy of an angel. 

** While her laugh, full of lifr, without any conlroul, 
Hut the MW(!<!t one of graiefuhu'^t, rufitf from h«!r Mini ; 
And where it mo^t npnrkhrd no ((huire rould diftcovcr, 
In lip, <'.h«»'k, or eye«i, for it hri((htened all over, — 
Like any fuir luke that the hree/e \n upon 
When It hreuku iiUo dimples and laii^hn in t)ie nun I" 

For thiM exquinite dcHcription the poet may be forgiven the 
obnoxioun pawage about physiognomy. It would redeem a darker 
iiin. If any man were to find a face like that of Nourmahart 
concealing a cold and diabolical character, he might have Nome 
fthadow of a reaiion to deny that there ivi a corrMMPdcnce be- 
tween the featurcH and tbf **^'gh cve^ '^^^^ ^m tlM 
iihock that the diicover in 
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all more or less indicative of their mental character. Montaigne 
indeed laments the ugliness of Socrates, and repeats the well 
known anecdote of the physiognomical judgment passed on him 
by Zopyrus, that he was " stupid, brutal, sensual and addicted to. 
drunkenness." With respect to the original moral qualities of the 
philosopher, the decision was not erroneous, for Socrates himself 
admitted that his virtues were a hard-gained triumph over lus 
natural disposition. But the philosopher's forehead was a fitting 
tabernacle for a lofty mind. No craniologist would have doubt- 
ed his intellectual power. The skill of Zopyrus was confined to 
the perusal of the lower features. 

How delightful is the study of the human head ! It is a mys- 
tery and a glory ! It at once perplexes the reason and kindles 
the imagination ! What a wondrous treasury of knowledge — 
what a vast world of thought is contained within its ivory walls ! 
In that small citadel of the soul what a host of mighty and im- 
mortal images are ranged uncrowded! What floods of external 
light and what an endless variety of sounds are admitted to the 
busy world within, through those small but beautiful apertures, 
the eye and the ear ! Those delicately penciled arches that hang 
their lines of loveliness above the mental heaven, are more full of 
grace and glory than the rainbow ! Those blue windows of the 
mind expose a sight more lovely and profound than the azure 
depths of the sea or sky ! Those rosy portals that give entrance 
to the invisible Spirit of Life, and whence issue those "winged 
words" that steal into the lover's heart or the sage's mind, or fly 
to the uttermost comers of the earth and live for ever, surpass in 
beauty the orient cloud-gates of the dawn! To trace in such 
exquisite outworks the state of the interior is an occupation 
almost worthy of a God ! 
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TUB TATK OF TIIK HRAVK. 



Tun Uvri) coiHiucni puin uml (Ictntli 
Who ]ir()U(lly y'lMn it tmnMuint brc^nth 

For itiunortiility ; 
A (lui'k ohlivioti doth ncit full 
Around him, Wlv. u fum^nil luill, 

Ah whrii th(* dull hi*rd dto ! 
II. 
Ihit oft hiH K^ory fonnN tho It|;ht 
Tluit iu*vrr chrM tif vinioiiM bright 

'I'hiil f(irtc*d hunU iullunu« ;— 
And vwv hkc) li f(uitliri^ Mtur 
It f(iUU tho rou^h red HritM of wur. 

And MhtiwM thi* puth to fume. 
III. 
1*houf<h \m\v. iind triMnuhiuw lipM miiy Mwour 
Thiit Hfu in Mwrrt and funui Ih iiir, 

'J'hd tuunt n(i*cr MtirM thn liruvc ; 
Tor tihl how pitiful und hricf 
The* lifi* that likci it HCcutluM leaf 

('un dutnn not front thu ^ruve. 

IV. 

The \nirvM Hpiritn of the* iiky 
May Htill revert with purtiid uyti 

To all they loved helow. 
And. while their honored otlVprinK; »*hur« 
The lustre of the name they hear. 

With tender tritnwport j^low. 
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V. 

Oh ! who then would not dare the death 
Tliat heroen die, and seize the wreath 

No mortal blast may blight ? 
The general doom that mocks his kind 
He half defies who leaves behind 

A trail of living light ! 



A DULL CALM. 
Thb moon is high. 
But still her beam 
Is pale, and partly shrouded ; — 
Unmoving vapours stain the sky, — 
The slumbering lake is clouded, 
Yet looks so calm 'tis hard to deem 
The tempest e'er hath ploughed it ! 

The groves are hushed, — 

And not a breath 

Disturbs their coverts green, — 

No boughs by fluttering wings are brushed,- 

Still hang the dew-drops sheen ; — 

'Tis like the fearful reign of death — 

A solemn trance serene ! 

It is an hour 

That well might fill 

The lightest heart with sadness ; — 

The silent gloom around hath power 

To banish aught of gludness — 

The good with awful dreiims to thrill — 

The guilty — drive to madness ! 
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FAME AND LOVE. 

I. 
I loiToiiT the halU of Fame, 
And raited a suppliant voice. 
But not one sound responsive breathed my name« 
Or bade my soul rejoice ! 

II. 
In comfortless despair 
To find ambition vain, 
I leave forlorn the paths of public care. 
And this low cot regain. 

III. 
Ah some remembered scene 
That charmed in sun- lit hours. 
Grows drear and dull when tempests intervene 
With wintry shades and showers ; 

IV. 

So ever)' form of earth 
OtK'yn a mental change. 
And thingH thut kindle in the light of mirth. 
In grief, are cold and strange. 

V. 

T1)U!) wrapt in cheerless gloom« 
My home in home no more, 
The place looks lone, the plants less sweetly bloom« 
And charm not as before. 
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VI. 

How dark the threshold seems. 

How dim the casement flowers. 

How sickly pale the star-like blossom gleams 

0*er these still jasmine bowers ! 

VII. 

A dread foreboding falls 
Ice-cold upon my heart, — 
Perhaps within these dear domestic walls 
Hath fierce Death hurled his dart ! 

VIII, 

But hark ! yon lattice shakes ! 
A female hand appears, 
And, lo ! the face whose smile of welcome makes 
Mine eyes forget their tears ! 

IX. 

The roof with gladness rings — 
And quick feet tread the floor— 
With joyous shout a rosy cherub flings 
Wide back my cottage door ! 

X. 

And oh, how different now 
The thoughts that thrill my frame ! 
I kiss with proud delight each dear one's brow, 
And dream no more of fame. 
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ON EGOTISM. 



EooTiRM is not always connected with pure sclfiBhness, or 
an arrogant over-estimate of our own merit in opposition to the 
claims of others. Self-love is not essentially exclusive. A 
man may have a very high regard for himself, without having less 
for others. The vain arc often warm-hcurted. What is called 
egotism is sometimes nothing more than that almost unconscious 
overflow of mingled cordiality and self-content which are remark- 
ahle in men of great fervour and vivacity of feeling. When 
people arc in good humour with themselves they are generally 
disposed to he well satisfied with others, and in that open 
confidence in which even reserved men will occasionally indulge 
in moments of hilarity and cheerfulness, egotism is the reverse 
of all that is exclusive or unsocial. The French are great egotists, 
hut they are at the same time the most agreeable, the most polite 
and the most considerate people in the world. If they do 
not conceal their talents under a veil of fulne humility, they at 
all events contrive that their own pretensions shall not materi- 
ally interfere with the comfort and self-complacency of their 
associates. They do not seek to elevate themselves at the expense 
of others. 

Egotism is especially offensive to egotists. We always hate 
to sec our own faults in other men. The really selfish man is not 
always he who talks most about himself, for reserve under the 
mask of modesty often conceals a heartless exclusiveness that is 
utterly unknown to the garrulous and self-laudatory. We usually 
judge of our fellow-creatures by ourselves, and as an egotist of 
the worst species is impatient of the claims of others, he naturally 
2 c 
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preserves a cautions silence, as he does not expect that sympathy 
from his companions which they never ohtain from him. He 
thinks that all men will view his pretensions with the same invi- 
dious eye with which he looks on theirs. The frank and candid 
egotist, on the other hand, who 



-" pours out all as plain 



As downright Shippen or as old Montaigne," 

not having experienced any uneasy sensation at the preten-^ 
sions of others, anticipates no want of a generous recipro- 
city of feeling towards himself. The silent egotist is a far lesa 
amiable character than the talkative one. The one is cold, 
intolerant and splenetic ; the other frank, cordial and confiding. 
Women are undoubtedly greater egotists than men, and yet they 
are far more social and less selfish. They will run on for ever 
about their own children or relatives or their own domestic 
afiieurs, but then they are equally ready to attend to the concerns 
of others. They never dream of giving offence by making their 
own little interests the topics of conversation, because they do 
not grow impatient when it is their turn to listen. That women 
are not egotists in the worst sense of the term, is clear from the 
generous devotion with which they will undergo any pain, or 
trouble or fatigue for those whom they love, or even for strangers 
who may stand in need of their sympathy and assistance. 

It is a sad affectation to pretend an utter indifference to one's 
own fame, or to speak with extreme disparagement of one's own 
powers. Mock-modesty is more disgusting than extravagant 
self-praise, because the last is at least sincere, while the first is 
hypocritical. The one is a mere weakness, the other borders 
upon crime, as all deceit and falsehood must do. Self-love is so 
much a law of our nature that it is idle to affect a superiority to it. 
A man might as well attempt to persuade us that he deliberately 
prefers pain to pleasure, as that he has no partiality to himself. 
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Witliout thiM fcolitip; hn can Ncnrccily huvci a noniio of li'm owu 
i(l<*ntity. ft In only in modern tiniAN, und in very courtly and 
insincere Hocietic*M, that mm have found it naucMnary to conocMd 
tlidr Nc*lf-a|»i>ro)mtiot). 'Ilia ancicntM pufilicly applauded their 
own actiouM atid hoaMtml of their fame, and NavageH, who have 
not hMirned to eoneeal their nature, record their own perMonal 
c*xph)itN in the preMcnee of their aNiiembh*d countrymen. ^' If 
you desire priory/' HiiyN KpieuruN, writinp^ to a frimd, " nothinf( 
cnti hcMtow it niore than the h'ttern wliieh I write to you j" and 
Heneea, ohwerveH D'Uraeli, in cpiotinf^ theite wonU, addit, " what 
KpieuruM promiNcul to IiIm friend, that, my I^uciliuN, I promiM) 
t(» you." liuean huM not hesitated toNpeak of hiN own immortality. 
In the foUowin^ jtaNHaf^e from the ninth book of the Pkamalia 
(fiN trauHlated 1)y Howe) he thuH ])roudIy aHNertN hin own meritN. 

Nor (!irHiir tlioii flinduiti, tliiU I n*hiMin«e 
'nice luid lliy wiirn in no i^nohli* viTxe ; 
8inni if in iiuxlil tiui Lutian muHii (ixcH, 
My tiiiitu* iind tliiiio iintnorlal I fori'li'l ; 
KiiTnity nnr liihonrN nIiuII reward, 
And Lucun llonriiiliy liki? tlii! (frrcitui hard ; 
My niindx-r** hIiiiII to liitiMit limcx rnitvtiy 
Tilt* tyriinl ( 'itimr, iind IMiurNuliii'M day. 

Ovid, in hiM MctmnorphoHCH, Iuih exprcHNed a Nimilar Hcntinicnt 
with etpial hohhicHH. 

*M!()ni(', Hoon or talc, dfudi'N iindeUtrniincd day, 
TliiN niorliil hcin^ only run di'c.iiy ; 
My nohler purt, my i'liinc, hhidl reai^h the Nkiiw, 
And lo lute litneM willi hlootnniK iifXiorn riM) ; 
WhuliM'r tin* nnbonniled Hoinun power oheyN, 
All rhnieN und nulionit hhull record my pruiite: 
IC '(i:( iillowed to ptHMn lo divine, 
One liiili' of round eternity in niino." 

Pel hnprt if men croidd nmlly know themmdven, and cndy takfi 
<rredit for th(?ir ucrtuul ineritH, the worhl would he leM impatient 
of their niilfliiiidationM. What raJHeH our indignation '\n the feci- 

•» I! o 
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ing that their claims exceed their deserts, or that the latter 9n 
at least doubtful and require confirmation. Nobody ia otkotki 
at the self-consciousness of indisputable genius, when it does aol 
exceed the limits of strict truth and justice. When a man spedb 
correctly and with a modest pride of his own capacity, no one 
has either a right or an inclination to complain. There is s 
natural senile of justice in the human mind. A real daim it 
always willingly conceded as soon as it is fairly proved. It it 
only when, like the fly upon the chariot- wheel, some insignificant 
human insect imagines he raises all the dust and turmoil of the 
world, that we feel disposed to be angry at his folly and preaomp* 
tion. We are not so much vexed at a man's turning bia owa 
trumpeter, as at his giving himself titles which are not his doe. 

It occasionally happens that what we take for an overweening 
self-conceit is quite the reverse. A man will sometimes talk of 
his talents and acquirements from a painful mistrust, both of his 
own judgment and of the feelings of others. He craves their 
sympathy and support. In the same way individuals of a certain 
fixed rank in society never trouble themselves about it, while 
those whose station is more equivocal are for ever talking of 
their rights of precedency and distinction. Noblemen think and 
speak less of their titles than tradesmen of their gentility. A 
man of mere wealth is jealous of hereditary rank or the claims of 
genius, and when he rings his purse in our ears it is only to con- 
ceal his real uneasiness with respect to the doubtful nature of his 
position. 

The most oflTeneive kind of egotism is, " the pride that apes 
humility." There are authors and eminent men who mince their 
greatness, and make themselves small in company, from a dread 
of exciting too much envy, or of throwing all their associates 
into a disheartening tfhade. They tilk OH triflingj 
and with an afifectation of simplic 
to children. Thev will not " 
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light of their ordinary acquaintance. They wish not to dazzle 
their admirers with excess of brightness. They check the ex- 
pression of their sublimer thoughts, and look mild and gracious. 
They are modest in their triumphs. 

** And of their port as mcok as U a maid/' 

Such proud condescension is insufferably disgusting, and is suffi- 
cient to irritate a saint. It cannot be denied that there is a slight 
touch of this species of egotism in Addison's Spectator, His 
affectation of lowering himself to the understanding of the ladies 
is a very bad compliment to his fair readers, and not very credita- 
ble to himself. Allowances, however, must be made for the low 
standard of female accomplishments at the period at which he 
wrote ; and we must abfo admit that the extreme elegance, the 
benevolent feeling, and the vein of quiet humour which charac- 
terize his CHsays make us disponed to forget a little too much 
self-complacency and pretension. But still Addison was not 
altogether an amiable cgotint. lie was too apt to give his little 
senate laws, and to look ahkuncc at the best efforts of his rivals. 
His celebrated (luurrcl with Tope and the lattcr's exquisite satire 
upon the occasion, have placed the ungenerous nature of his egot- 
ism in a light as stron<^ as it is unfavourable. Pope was no less an 
egotist than Addison, but his egotism took a more generous turn. 
Addison's authorial egotism, however, was not generally offen- 
sive, for he had too nice a sense of his own reputation and influ- 
ence as a writer to betray any unworthy jealousies to the public. 
It was in private life, that bin uneany reserve, his impatience of 
equality, and his love of small flatterers and sycophants, gave so 
much real cause of regret to the better order of his admirers. 
" It is a hard and nice Hu))jcct," says Cowley, " for a man to 
^ speak of himself ; it grates his own heart to say any thing of 
t, and the reader's ears to hear any praise from 
However, was himself an egotist, and ventured 
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to grapple with the difficulty of which he speaks. There is no 
doubt that self is a very delicate and dangerous theme, not exactly 
because a man cannot say any thing in his own praise without 
presumption, but because the subject is so delightful to himself, 
and at the same time so rife with delusion, that he is apt to be 
carried away by his enthusiasm into an extravagant and absuxd 
over-estimate of his own merits. If we are candid in our egotism, 
and exult only in the right place, and do not weary the reader or 
the hearer with a too elaborate detail, we may not only escape 
the giving actual offence, but excite a sympathy in our favour. 
The personal feelings and peculiarities of real genius are always 
interesting to the public, and it is difficult to conceive any species 
of writing more pleasant than a great man's autobiography. 
There is no page of Hume's History of England that we read 
with deeper interest than the brief but beautiful life by which it 
is preceded. It is a model of graceful self-history. Sir Walter 
Scott was also a most agreeable egotist. His little personal al- 
lusions and reminiscences are almost as precious as his inimitable 
fictions. The reason why the egotism of some writers is un- 
plcasing, is not that they talk too much, but too extravagantly, of 
their own powers, and too contemptuously of their opponents. 
"When a man ventures to estimate his own genius he cannot be too 
cautious of taking more than he deserves, or of doing injustice to 
others. In either case he commits an error peculiarly offensive 
to the rest of mankind. 

It has been made a question whether true genius is conscious 
of its powers, but I think there can be little doubt upon the sub- 
ject. It is certain that both Milton and Shakespeare were fiiUy 
aware of the greatness of their endojfHflttk though a modem 
Essayist has maintained that the ea^^^^^Bd^ the latte^ 
duced his works is an argument a^^l^^^^^^p^sion 
great self-satisfaction on their ac th 

Both the author and the artist ha 



modern ^ 

m 
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their power when they daali off some wondrous work with a mas- 
terly hand, and with the rapidity and happiness of inspiration. 
They are often perhaps as much struck with the beauty of their 
own creations as the admiring world is. Shakspeare's Sonnets^ 
which by their personal traits have so delighted the two Schlegels. 
who are puzzled to account for the neglect with which they 
have been treated by the poet's own countrymen, abound in illus- 
trations of that proud and lofty confidence with which the writer 
anticipated his immortality. The following noble sonnet will 
afford a specimen of the style in which this great man dared 
to speak of his own fame : 

" Not marble^ nor the. fiildfd tnonnments 

Of princes f shall outlive, this pourrful rhitm^ ; 

But you shall shine more bright in these contents 

Thou nnswept stone, besmeared with sluttish time. 

When wasteful war shall statues overturn, 

And broils root out the work of masonry, 

Nor Marsis* sword, nor war's quick fire shall burn 

The living record of your niemory. 

'Ciainst death and all oblivious enmity 

Shall you pace forth ; \/our pniist. shall still find room, 

E*t'n in the eyes of a II poster if j/ 

That wear this world out to the ending doom. 

So till the judy^ment that yourself arise 

You live in this, and dwell in lover's eyes." 

Milton's glorious egotism is almost as conspicuous as his 
genius. He felt that he had produced a work which ** the world 
would not willingly let die*." Dr. Johnson has touchingly 
remarked, that •' fancy can hardly forbear to conjecture with what 
temper Milton surveyed the silent progress of his work, and 
marked its reputation stealing its way in a kind of subterranean cur- 



li 



In the " Puradiw? Lost"— imleed in every one of Iuh poems— it id Milton 

If whom you neo ; his Satan, hi;* Adam, liis Huphacl, almost liiti Kvo-are 

oha Milton l and it in a scnso of this iutunso ogutlsm that k>v«d im tiio 

pleamfi.ktftadiuR Milton's works. The cgotiiim of such a inau is a 

> of igflr' *<hUriilge's Table Talk, 
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rent through fear and silence." " I cannot/' he continues, " but 
conceive him calm and confident, little disappointed, not at all 
dejected, relying on hie own merit with steady conscioosneai, 
and waiting without impatience the vicissitudes of opinion and 
the impartiality of a future generation." There can be litde 
doubt that he was supported by this " sober certainty" of future 
fame. Milton was not the man to be easily disheartened, even 
though he had fallen on evil days, and was " with dangers and 
afflictions compassed round." The fortitude of Milton was sab- 
lime. Let him speak for himself, in his own noble and immortal 
numbers. 

" Cyriack, this three year's day these eyes, though clear 
To outward view of blemish or of spot, 
Bereft of light, their seeiug have forgot : 
Nor to their idle orbs dotli sight appear 
Of sun or moon or star, tliroughout the year, 
Or man or woman. Yet I argue not 
Aguimt Heavens hand or will, nor hate a jot 
Of heart or hope ; hut Ml hear up and steer 
Right onward. What supports me, dost thou ask ? 
The conscience, friend, to have lost them overplied 
In liberty's defence, my nohle task 
Of which all Europe rings from side to side ; 
This thought might lead me through the world's vain mask, 
Content though blind, had I no better guide.'' 

There is something particularly impressive and affecting in the 
fact, that with the dignity of a prophet Milton always prepared 
himself for any great intellectual task by devout prayer to that 
eternal Spirit 

" Who touched Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire." 

He reminds us of that period alluded to by Cowper, when 

." The sacred name 

Of Poet and of Prophet was the same." 

In one of his prose works, Milton has ^* — ** — ^-g refe^ ^ 

his poetical powers. 
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^^ TUm MHtm^mhf^tf90ftx^ tbey b« found* my ikt i^rtJ fij} <y*<MX(l 
r«crr^v IciImcW* but yti to w«U4^. iKough »09t ttlnue* ia vttfx iMitioQ : luod 
ttW c^pow«r»— to iutvnf^ «iHi eb<Mrt»h in « ^pnMt pifopte th«f $iwds of virtue^ 
ami |>uttic dvility^toiUUv th<^(HHrturt«tioiv»ol'the lumd, ami Mt the *Bi*> 
tiocu> iu ri^ht tuue : h^ itMi^U m jct ^ t ma imJ h^h/ kymta tAn fkf\mit «tW 

Wb«n I once enter upon these qaot«tions it U difficult to know 
vber« to »top ; and though it is somewhat apart from the main 
porpoae of this essay. I cannot resist the temptation of addin|er the 
loUowin^ ejcqai»ite sentence, in which Milton alludes to his un* 
witting entrance upon hitter controversies. His prose is aa 
pneUcal and vi^>>rotts as hb verse : 

** I trust iitfn^by to make it iuauiKf«t with what nuall wilUo^ciMss I 
endure to iutenru|>t the pursuit of uo le«> ho^n^ thaix the«e^ ^alluditi^ to 
his poettcal ^*hewe$)^ ** atni leav« )i ctfthu and pWsin^: $\.^itartues:s« ted 
with ciMeriiil aud coitttdent thou^ht^, tv> embark iu a troubleil $ea of noises 
and hoarse di:»pute5« put troiu behoMiuv; fAir l^ri^kt KV*MUiMH<t or tr^k 
in f/Uf ^«W^ <ftM<i stiii tfkir of" tjkii^htrui stitUkesS^ 

Such a writer as Milton mi^t well essay the height of some 
|:reat ar^ment. 

" 'Hiiu^ uiiattempted yet in prot$e or rhjwe,*' 

and demand the respect and gratitude of mankind. He could 
hardly tform too high an e:»tituate of his powers. An atfectation of 
modesty iu a writer s>i such vast intellect would be almost as 
ridiculoos as the pretsumption of a poetaster. A powert'ul man is 
necessarily conscious of his strength. uules;» he is sunk in an 
eternal lethargy or slumber. To suppose a strong mind utterly 
unconscious oJi the force which it exerts is a^ absurd as to suppose 
a situilar unconsciousness iu the case of physical energy. 

The sin of egotism is more frequently laid to the charge of 

hterary men than any other class of people, but perhaps with 

little reason. There is not much ditifereuce between egotism in 

print aud egotism iu conversation. Nor is it more surprising 

^ authors shioald interest themselves in the merits and fortunes 

%0 
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of the offspring of their brain than that parents should cherish a 
blind partiality for their children. The affection seema natonl 
and instinctive in either case. 

If authors (like other men) are egotists, they are not to be toe 
indiscriminately condemned on that account. There is a grett 
variety of egotism, and only that kind is disgusting or ridicolooi 
which is either unsupported by correspondent excellence, or it 
connected with selfishness, envy and detraction. Chaucer, tht 
venerable father of English poetry, in his " Testament of Love," 
a work which chiefly consists of a dialogue between a prisoner* 
(Chaucer himself) and Love, does not hesitate to do full justice to 
his own merits. He makes Love thu8 speak of him : — 

" Myne owne true servaunte, the noble philosophicalt poete in EnglisHe 
(whiche evermore hyme busieth and travaileth right sore my name to in- 
crese ; wherefore all tliat willen me gode, owe to do him worship and 
reverence both ; truly his better ne his pere in scbole of my rules could 
I never finde)— He quod she, in a tretise that he made of my servaunte 
TroiluSy hath this matter touched, and at the full this question assoitedf. 
Certainly his noble sayings can I not emend : in godeness of gen til man- 
lich spech without any maner of nicitie of storieres imaginacion, in wit, 
and in gode reason of scntencet, he passeth al other makers§.'' 

Dryden confesses his own self-esteem, and after observing that 
he has " growif old in seeking so barren a reward as fame," he 
adds : — '* The same parts and application which have made me a 
poet, might have raised me to the highest honours of the gown." 
To whom is such a truth as this offensive ? When some one con- 
gratulated him on the merit of his celebrated Ode, " You are right," 
he replied ; a ** nobler ode was never produced, and never will be." 
Self-confidence, as Johnson justly observes, is the first requisite to 
great undertakings. It was the felicity of Pope, says the same writer, 



• A reference to his own condition an a prisoner in the Tower, where he was 
confined, it is believed, for two or three yearn fur a political offence, 
t iiolved. X Judgment. $ Poets. 
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to rate himself at his real value. Pope was not, however, always a 
candid egotist, hut would endeavour to escape from the imputa- 
tion of vanity hy some miserable suhterfuge, such as affecting 
an indifference to poetical reputation, though he was beyond 
all doubt " a fool to fame*' from his early childhood to the 
latest hour of his life. He would sometimes also pretend 
an indifference to criticism, an affectation which his actions so 
glaringly contradicted that a child could have seen his insinceri- 
ty. If Pope had been interdicted the use of the press, and pre- 
vented from reading his productions to his friends, he would 
have written fewer verses, his public egotism forms the most 
delightful feature in his writings. He is singularly happy in 
his allusions to himself and his own friends. Lord Bacon was 
an egotist of the boldest order, and never doubted his immortality 
for a moment. Buffon said that of the great geniuses of modem 
times there were but five, " Newton, Bacon, Leibnitz, Montes- 
quieu, and himself.'* " When I am dead you will not easily meet 
with another John Hunter,*' said that celebrated anatomist to his 
friends. These instances are alluded to by D'Israeli, who quotes 
also the bold avowal of Kepler : — ** I dare insult mankind by con- 
fessing that I am he who has turned science to advantage. If I 
am pardoned, I shall rejoice ; if blamed, I shall endure it. The 
die is cast ; I have written this book, and whether it be read by 
posterity or by my contemporaries, is of no consequence ; it may 
well wait for a reader during one century, when God himself 
during six thousand years has waited for an observer like myself." 
We learn from Bumey's History of Music that the fiddler Veracini 
said with impious arrogance, that there was but one God and 
one Veracini. Shenstone has recorded his thoughts and feelings, 
and frankly entitled them ** Egotisms, from my own sensations." 
Walter Savage Landor has promised the public an historical 
work, and is persuaded, he says, that he will not be ** con- 
founded by posterity with tlic Coxes and Foxes of the age." 
2 u 2 
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RouBseau was a daring and yet a delightfal egotist. His pts^ 
sionate eloquence hurries us along with such breathless n^^ditf 
over his burning pages, that we have no time to dwell upon hit 
faults. Montaigne is one of the happiest writers on the delicate 
theme of self that we are yet acquainted with. Addison quotes 
the caustic attack of the younger Scaliger on the lively old Gascon. 
"For my part," says Montaigne, "I am a great lover of your 
white wines." '* What in the world signifies it to the public,'! 
says Scaliger, ** whether he was a lover of white wines or 
red ?" Addison, who owed something to the father of modem 
Essayists, ought not to have quoted this taunt without softening 
it down with a kind word or two of explanation or defence. If 
Montaigne had talked about nothing but his taste in wine,;and 
entered into disquisitions on such trivial matters only, he would 
long ago have been forgotten. Montaigne talks on to the puI^C' 
with the same unaffected ease as he would have conversed with 
his most familiar friends, and the great charm of his essays is . 
their free and unaffected alternation 

" From grave to gay, from lively to severe." 

Addison is rather hard in one of his papers on the whole tribe of 
egotists, forgetting the egotistical character of all Essayists and 
his own individual foibles. His indiscriminate censure of egotism 
is inconsistent with his often quoted remarks in the first number 
of the Spectator, in which he explains how much more we are 
interested in a work when we know something of the author. 
" I have observed," says he, *' that a reader seldom peruses a 
book with pleasure, till he knows whether the writer of it be a 
black man or a fair man, of a mild or choleric disposition, married 
or a bachelor, with other particulars of a like nature, that conduce • 
very much to the right understanding of an author." 

It is certain that if Montaigne had written less about him« 
self, he would have been less amusing and instructive. He was 
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a great talker, as well as a free and social writer, so that his 
egotism was the result of a general spirit of communicativeness. 
Ocher writers have heen induced to pour forth their secrets into 
the puhlic ear from the difficulty of finding some congenial pri« 
Tate listener, from some defect of speech, or from a want of nerve 
or confidence in society. Addison, from whatever cause, was 
silent in company, and it must have heen delightful to him to 
relieve his breoft of the weight of suppressed thought in his 
elegant yet familiar essays. ** Since,*' says he. in the first num- 
ber of the Spectator, " 1 have neither time nor inclination to com- 
municatc the fulness of my heart in speech. I am resolved to do it 
in writing, and to print myself out, if possible, before I die." We 
doubtless owe many of Cowpcr's poems to a similar feeling. The 
less that sensitive egotist was able to communicate himself to his 
own private circle, the more garrulous he became in public. 
\S hen his tongue failed him, he Hew to his pen. The fire and 
point of his published satires, and the egotism of much of his 
poetry, were partly the result of a mere re-action of feeling after 
his painful timidity and forced rct«ervc in private. He has given 
us a little revelation from his own heart in his poem on Conversa- 
tion. 

*• Tlie rauw |>erliaps inquir)' nmy di^Hcry 
St*li'-!iean*hiii;; with an iiitruverttHl eye, 
(uiircaliHl yMxUin mi unsuspected |)urt, 
T)ie viiiii(*4t rorner of our own vuin heart ; 
Tor eviT uitniut; at the world's esteem. 
Our self-iin|M)riani?e niin;* its own sclieme. 
Ill uthor eves our Uilents rarely shown, 
IWeonie at liiiKth so splendid in our own 
\Vu dare not risk them into public view, 
IjTst tlicy miscarry of what seems their due.*' 

Pope is said to have been restrained in conversation from a dread 
of the man saying something unworthy of the poet. No apprehen- 
sion of this nattirc seems to luive checked the volubilitv of Cole- 
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ridge, who loved to hear the sound of hit own voice. He^ howffffi 
required undivided and most respectful attention in his adUeim^ 
or his self-complacency was disturbed. He was satisfied lAk 
nothing short of an entire monopoly of speech. The slightest is 
termption brought him to a dead stop. He was rather a lectimr 
than a talker. He was a lay-preacher. He had no idea of dialogM. 
Dt, Johnson, though more dogmatical, was more magnammooi; 
and though he triumphed over his opponents in a very summirj 
way, the collision of different opinions, instead of making him nknt, 
sullen and disdainful, struck out the finest scintillations from hb 
own mind. Coleridge was an egotist both as a man and as sa 
author. His Biographia Literaria is intensely personal. One of 
the most daring egotists of modem times is William Cobbett 
His self-praise and self-assurance are sometimes carried to sudi s 
length that we almost doubt if he is serious. It looks like csri- 
cature, a wild quiz, or a wicked invention of the enemy. Yet hii 
manner is so open, hearty and unaffected, that the most fastidious 
reader is rather amused than offended. When compared with the 
sneaking, shuffling and under-hand tricks of more cautions 
writers, who would play the same game if they had but the same 
courage, its effect is " quite refreshing." Byron was such an 
egotist that all his poetical heroes were mere personifications of 
himself. An intense egotism is inconsistent with the dramatic 
faculty. In his Childe Harold he speaks of his future fame. 



-" I twine 



My hopes of being remembered in my line 
With my land's language/^ 

Wordsworth's poems are " moods of his own mind." In one of 
his prefaces he does not hesitate to express his contempt for the 
critics, and his conscioasness of his own powers. 

" If/' says he, " bearini? in mind the many poets distinguished by 
this prime faculty'^ (the imagination) ^* whose names I omit to i 
yet justified by a recollection oi the insults which Uie iguotanty the I 
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ble aiid Uie pre8um)>tuous have heaped upon my writingf, I may be 
permitted to anticipate the judgment of poiterity upon myself, I ghall 
declare (censurable, I grant, if the notoriety of the fact above stated does not 
justify me) that I have given evidence of exertions of tliis faculty upon its 
worthiest objects, the external universe, the moral and religious sentiments 
of man, his natural affections and his acquired passions, which have the 
fame ennobling tendency as the productions of men, in this kind, worthy 
to be holden in undying remembrance.*' 

Hazlitt is an egotistical writer, and is never afraid to praise his 
own writingpi, though he does not say more of them than they 
actually deserve. The following passage seems to have been 
wrung from him by the attacks of Blackwood and the Quarterly : — 

** If the reader is not already apprized of it, he will please to take notice 
that I write this at Wintenlow. My style here is apt to be redundant and 
excursive. At other times it may be cramped, dry, abrupt ; but here it 
flows like a river, and overspreads its banks. I have not to seek for 
thoughts or hunt for imat^es: they come of themselves, I inhale them with 
the breeze, and the silent groves are vocal with a thousand recollections.— 
^ And visions, as poetic eyes avow. 
Hang on each leaf, and cling to ev'ry bough.' 

** Here I came fifteen years ago, a willing exile ; and as I trod the 
lengthened greensward by the low wood-side, repeated the old line, 
' My mind to me a kingdom is V 

'' I found it so then, l>eforc, and since ; and shall I faint now that I 
have poured out the spirit uf that mind to the world, and treated many 
subjects with truth, with freedom, and power, because I have been follow- 
ed with one cry of abuse ever since^ar not being a govemment-tool ? Here I 
returned a few years after to finish some works I had undertaken, doubtful 
of the event, but determined to do my best ; and wrote that character of 
Milimant which was once transcribed by fingers fairer than Aurora's, but 
no notice was taken of it, because I was not a government-tool, and must 
be supposed devoid of taste and elegance by all who aspired to these 
qualities in their own persons. Here I sketched my account of that old 
honest Siguier Orlando Friscobaldo, which witli its fine, racy, acrid tone 
that old crab-apple, G*ff***d, would have relished or pretended to relish, 
had I been a government-tool 1 Here too I have written Table-Talla 
without number, and as yet without a falling off, till now that they are 
nearly done, or I should not make this boast. / could twear (were th^ 
not mine) the thoughtt in many of them are founded at a rock^free at air^ 
like an Italian picture. What then ? Had the style been like 
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polished steel, as firm ' and as bri);ht, it would have availed me nodngf 
for I am not a government-tool ! I bud endeavoured to guide the tasticf 
the Kiiglish people to the best Knf^liitli writers ; but I had said thU 
English kings did not reign by riQ[ht divine, and that his present miyai^ 
was descended from an elector of Hanover in a right line; and nolofil 
subject would after this look into Webster or Deckar, because I bid 
pointed them out. I had done something (more than any one exctpl 
Schlegel) to vindicate the character of Shaknpeart^t Playi from thestigflit 
of French criticism ; but our Antijacobin and Anti-Gallican writers soon 
found out that I had said and written that Frenchmen, Englishmen, men, 
were not slaves by birthright. Tliis was enough to damn the woik. 
Such has been the head and front of my offending." 

" I have let this passage stand, however critical/' adds the 
author, *' because it may serve as a practical illustration of what 
writers think of themselves when put upon the defensive/' His 
friend I^cigh Hunt, who talks to the public as if the whole world 
were at his fire-side, does not speak quite so decidedly of his own 
talents, but he never loses an opportunity of opening out his 
heart. But with all his egotism. Hunt is one of the most gener- 
ous and sympathizing of human beings. He afiPords a strong 
illustration of the distinction between a certain kind of egotism 
and mere selfishness. Poor Goldsmith was the most amusing of 
egotists. He could never suppress his self-conceit. He was 
jealous of every thing and every body that divided the attention 
which he expected to be lavished on himself. When some 
beautiful young ladies attracted the attention of the company in 
his presence, he sullenly hinted that there were times and places 
in which he too was admired. This species of egotism was truly 
unworthy of such a man. Richardson, the Novelist, was guilty 
of a weakness equally degrading to a mind like his. He would 
never let any visitor escape the hearing of some of his produc- 
tions ; and once in a large company, when a gentleman just arrived 
from Paris, told him that he had seen one of his novels on the 
French King's table, he pretended not to hear, because the rest 
of the company -were at the moment busily engaged on- other 
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subjects. He waited sometime for a pause, and then inquired 
with affected carelessness, " What, Sir, was that which you were 
just saying about the French King." " Oh ! nothing of any 
consequence,'* replied his informant, disgusted with the trick, 
and resolved to punish him. No literary man exceeds Hoswell in 
contemptible self-conceit. His failing is too well known to need 
an illustration. Sir Godfrey Knellcr was an awful egotist. I 
have an indistinct recollection of some outrageous and profane 
boast of his, connected with his merit as a painter. 

The Critical Review (I know not in what number nor in what 
year, for I take the passage from a quotation in Boswell's life of 
Johnson), makes the following classification of egotists : 

" We may reduce the egotists to four classes. In the first we have 
Julius Csesar : he relates his own transactions ; but he relates them with 
peculiar grace and dignity, and his narrative is supported by the greatness 
of his character and achievements. In the xecond da»H we have Marcus 
Antoninus : this writer has given us a series of refloclions on his own life; 
but his sentiments are so noble, his morality so sublime, that his meditations 
are universally admired. In the third class we have some others of 
tolerable credit, who have given importance to their own private history 
by an intermixture of literary anecdotes, and the occurrences of their own 
times; the celebrated Iluetius has published an entertaining volume upon 
this plan, * De liehun udeum pert inen tibia/ In the /ourth class we have 
the journalists, temporal and spiritual : Klias Ashmole, William Silly, 
George VVhiteficld, .fohn Wesley, and a thousand other old women and 
fanatic writers of memoirs and meditations.'' 

This is a very imperfect classification, notwithstanding Dr. 
Johnson's approbation of it. In whicli class should those egotists 
be placed who, like Lord Byron and William Wordsworth, mould 
all the creations of their fancy into images of themselves ? 

I repeat, that all men and women are egotists in their way, and 
that self-praise and self-love arc offensive and contemptible only 
when they exceed the bounds of justice, and arc linked to envy, 
hatred and all uncharitableness. When we take vast credit to 
ourselves for unworthy trifles, or make ourselves ridiculous by 
2 K 
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AN INDIAN DAY. 

MORV. 

Lo ! Morning wakes upon the grey hiirs broWr 
Raising the veil of mist meek Twilight wore ; — 
And hark ! from mangoe tope and tamarind bough 
The glad birds' matins ring ! On Gunga's shore 
Yon sable groups with ritual signs adore 
The rising Lord of Day. Above the vale 
Behold the tall palmyra proudly soar. 
And wave his verdant wreath, — a lustre pale 
Gleams ou the broad-fringed leaves that rustle in the gale. 

NOON. 

Tis now the Noon-tide hour. No sounds arise 
To cheer the sultry calm, — deep silence reigns 
Among the drooping groves ; the fervid skies 
Glare on the slumbering wave ; on yon wide plains 
The zephyr dies, — no hope of rest detains 
The wanderer there ; the sun's meridian might 
No fragrant bower, no humid cloud restrains, — 
The silver rays, insufferably bright. 
Play on the fevered brow, and mock the dazzled sight ! 

NIGHT. 

The gentle Evening comes ! The gradual breeze. 
The milder radiance and the longer shade. 
Steal o'er the scene ! — Through slowly waving trees 
The pale moon smiles, — the minptrcls of the glade 
Hail night's fair queen ; and, as the day-beams fade 
Along the crimson west, through twilight gloom 
The fire-tiy darts ; and where, all lowly laid. 
The dead repose, the Moslem's ^ "ime 

The consecrated lamp o'er Beau 
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MRS. CHA11IX)TTE SMITH. 

Tm Elegiac Sonnctn of Mrs. Charlotte Smith were once very 
popular compoAitions. I lately returned to tlicm with a pleasura- 
ble feeling, for as I had not read thcnt Hince my boyhood, when 
they fieemed productions of extraordinary beauty, I was curious to 
discover the nature of the change that yearn and more extensive 
reading had effected in my taste. It is sufficiently remarkable 
how the sanie reader will sometimes fluctuate, at intervals, in his 
literary fancies ; hut the fickleness of the public mind in still more 
surprising. How many once popular writers are now despised or 
forgotten, while some who were formerly neglected are regarded 
with idolatry ! With rettpcct to the particuhu* case of Charlotte 
Smith, 1 confess that my individual opinion has corresponded to 
a considerable extent with the variation of the general judgment ; 
and the verses that seemed very exquisite poetry to my boyish 
taste, make a very difTerent impression upon me now. Her poems, 
ran through numerous and large editions on their first appearance, 
and it is curious to trace, in various contemporary publications, the 
respect with which they were treated by some of the first critics 
of her time*. Cowper, who wasasnuredly no mean judge of poe- 
tical excellence, speaks of her '* charming Sonnetst.'* It is true 



♦ Th(^(ientltMUttnV^lrfRilxin«(oftllat(lay)KrsvelyoU•l•rvfHl, that "il iAtiiflinR 
pruiiit) for Mrii. .Smiih » Suiineu lu pronounce tlioin luporior to Sbak«}H*:irc « aud 
Milioii'ii." 

t Mnthiati, tin* author of the Pumuitti of l.iu^rature, thun alludcit to her in ono 
of ihd nuU)« to that Hork :— '* Mm. ('hnr)otte Smith had Rreat |MH*tiral |>owcr4, 
and a putho« whtch commamU attention." Sir Kfcrrton HrydRfu, in the MtromI 
edition of bin Cciiiunt /.ifirurm, »peakiiof her poetry in the folloHiuR trnn* : — 
'* There in no much unafTccttNl eleganre ; fto murh harmony and pntho* in it ; the 
imagt>« are m MMithing and no deliithtful ; and the MsutunentA to tourhinR, m> ron- 
sonunt to the hi-iit niovvinrntu of the heart, that no reader of pure tai.Ui ran grow 
iveary of peruHinn them." In nn arti<-le on ('hahnema Knglinh Poet* (ap- 
^rently by Southey) in llie Quarieriy Ueiifw, No. '^t it >* obMTved that 

'*hsrlotte Smith's dcacription.*, whether in pro»e or vcrae, bavo alwayn the 
^ofw«U*ttlMtiinitl)*'' 
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that he also thought the frigid Hayley a poet, but at one period 
his taste would have been called in question if he had esteemed 
him less. Tlie *• Triumphs of Temper" did not try the temper of 
our ancestors, but was really, for a considerable period, a verjr 
popular performance. But Cowper himself was one of those who 
commenced the grand revolution in our poetical literature which 
brought such writers as his friends Hayley and Mrs. Smith inio 
comparative contempt, and who first taught us by precept and exam- 
ple that English verse was capable of great improvement, notwith- 
standing what was long considered the actual perfection of Pope. 
I do not mean to fall into the too common injustice of those who 
think it neceRi?ury, when they admire the greater freedom and 
variety of the present systems of versification, to deny all merit 
to poetry of a different order. I am not exclusive in my taste, 
and can read alternately such poets as Coleridge and Pope with a 
disposition to enjoy and appreciate their very opposite and pecu- 
liar excellencies both of style and matter. The dreaminess, the 
profound intensity, and the subtle and mystical harmonies of the 
one, need not render us insensible to the terseness, the wit and 
energy, and the less elaborate, though more precise music of the 
other. The great facility with which Pope's manner was imitated 
by his followers was one cause of the dcchne of his popularity ; 
for when it was found that every poetaster had got his tune by 
heart, the public grew sick of the repetition, and soon thought less 
respectfully of what at first was a marvel and a luxury. In this 
re-action of taste, the great poetical idol of his time is now as much 
depreciated as he was formerly over- rated ; and it seems by many 
critics to be utterly forgotten, that Pope's chief excellence is by 
no means dependent on the mere sound of his couplets. His 
works not only teem with wit and wisdom, expressed with won- 
derful fcJiclty and precision, but di6»pluy some of those finer and 
more ethereal quah ties that ought long ago to have settled the idle 
question of, whether he was a true poet or merely a clever writer 
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iit veriK*. tltn RAfH* of the tiock, Ntid ncvcrnl dnKriptivf* |miiMi|toii 
in thr \Vincl»or Fnrrpt, afford ttidinputtiblc* cvidcticn that he po«- 
•tfMvd a fancy at otirr delicate and tirotific. and that he ciutd 
*' lc>ok on nature with a port*t eye.** If Vo^m had lived in later 
tiin««, he would proHably have l>een a very different kind of poet, 
and have attended more to the culture and development of hi* 
ittiairination. It waji formerly the fanhitm to regard poetP a* mere 
** men of wit about town/* but thry are now exprcted tc» be at 
once fanciful and profound. People at lajit l>egtn to make a tlip. 
Unction between veme and poetry, and clevemeup and geniup. 
Mere talent in a poem ip no longer rcppected ap it upcd to Ih*. for 
there ip now a general love of |HK*try for ita own Pake, and read- 
er* look lepp for «mart and pointed pappagcp of phrewd pcupc 
and patire. than for thoughtp and wordp Pteeped in the huc*p of ima- 
gination. The c(m«>equ«*iire t» that a much higher and more ethe- 
real tone pervade* the |M)rtry of the day ; and readerp. acruptomrd 
to ptnitnp of loftier mood, tuni with tomrthing like dipgupt frntn 
the verpcp that charmed them in their earhcr yrarp. I1ir old 
common-phicep of poetry no longer deceive up, and the artificial 
expreP«ion« in which many wrilerp of mere veme once enveloped 
their Ptckly prntimrntalitirp« and thup pappcd upon the world fur 
poctP, are now utterly dtpcarded ; and if an author'p «tylc lie not 
fre«h and natural, he t* not endured. Even t'ope himself indulged 
too much in the upc of epithetP that were nothing more than 
founding explrttve«« that became the more dipgutting frtmi their 
eternal repetition by hi* »c*rvile herd of imitatorp. 

TItr lady, ti» whope Honnrtp t muPt now return. draU %*ery lilx*- 
rally in the* old fa»hitmed diction, and in that queruloup rgftti*nt 
and fantaptir mHunclidly which were common to all her ccmtem|uu 
rary Sonnrtrrr*. According to their mitintti*. to tie truly poetical 
it wnp nrt'f ii«ary to be «ail. and the whole world wa<» to lie informed 
p( their atnictimi. Anna Seward i« •evrrely witty on Mr*. Smith'a 
Sooncta. " Never/* •he puy*. •* were poetical whipt pyllabuba in 
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black glanHCB so caf^erly h wall owed by tbc odd tante of the pnbUc." 
Hut MrH. Smith waH not, like too many of her contemporariei, i 
tuneful hypocrite ; for Hhe really wan acquainted with grief » and hid 
DO little cause for those '' melodious tears/' with which she gtve 
herself to fame. She suffered severely from the failure of ha 
husband's mercantile speculations, and the brutality and fraud of 
lawyers and (i^uardians, who cheated her of a provision for her 
large family. Her domcMtic sorrows arc very touchingly told in 
the prefaces to the different editions of her poems. Aware, there- 
fore, that her melancholy is no poetic fiction, though often rather 
affectedly expresned, we can read her Sonnets without that wdcen- 
ing senMatiofi which is excited by the false and ridiculoos sensibi- 
lities of tlic Delia Cruscan School. These little poems are not 
conHtructed on the Petrarchan model, and have no right to the 
title of sonnets, unless every poem in fourteen lines may be said 
to belong to that species of composition. Hut fourteen lines or 
three quatrains, and a concluding couplet, do not make a sonnet, 
if Petrarch and Dante in the Italian, and Milton and Wordsworth 
in our own language, are to be taken as authorities. In the metri- 
cal conHtruction, and in the unity of dcHign peculiar to the sonnet, 
tlicse little compositions arc all deficient. Hut if they are not 
legitimate Sonnets, Hcvcnil of them are very pretty and pleasing 
pocmH ; for, though I once thought far more highly of them than 
I now do, i can still see soniething in them to admire. They 
have a feminine putiios, and a delicacy and tenderness of senti- 
ment, that ought to Have them from oblivion. Though the liquid 
smootlincHH of the versification, and the languid elegance of the 
diction may not suit an ear accustomed to the vigour and variety 
of later poems, I ran remember that they gratified me in my 
younger days, and they have still a kind of ciiarm for me that I 
am almost ashamed to acknowlcdg(!. Pdrhiips early awsociations, 
a reference to the feminine quahiioH of the fair autlior's mind, and 
a sympathy for her distresses, make me willing to be pleased in 
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de6ance of an increased experience and a maturer jadgment. I 
have no doubt that it was a perusal of these Sonnets, (for such, as 
a matter of courtesy or convenience, they must be called,) that 
SQggested those of Bowles, which are written in a similar 
strain of feeling, and perhaps with no g^eat superiority in 
point of strength and originality. The versification, however, 
U rather more varied, and the metrical arrangement is, in 
some respects, a little closer to the Italian model. They have 
met with much the same fate. They as speedily ran through 
a number of editions, and were almost as speedily neglected. A 
great poet too, the author of Christabel, with whose own style 
they are so strikingly contrasted, has praised them with the same 
enthusiasm as did Cowper those of Charlotte Smith. Little de- 
pendence, it seems, is to be placed on the individual judgments of 
poets upon each other, whether favorable or adverse. Waller saw 
nothing in Milton, but an old blind school-master, who had written 
a dull poem remarkable for nothing but its length. Wordsworth 
and Coleridge think Gray's Elegy in a Country Church-yard a very 
meagre and common-place production ; and Byron insinuated that 
Pope was a greater poet than Shakspcare, and spoke very con- 
temptuously of Spenser. When doctors disagree, the general 
voice must decide upon disputed points, tliough even then we 
have no final judgment, for the public is often as fickle as a child. 
This is very perplexing to the poet, whose life is one dream of 
ambition. His only consolation is the hope that posterity will 
be more calm and coubtant ; and that, when the varying winds of 
contemporary opinion shall have died away, his bark may float 
securely upon the smooth waters of immortality. It is melancholy, 
however, to reflect how many who have once enjoyed a flattering 
popularity, and who have looked forward with a proud confidence 
to such a consummation, have passed from the memories of men 
like summer clouds. Charlotte Smith, elegant and refined as she 
is, is rapidly sinking into oblivion, and in a very few years will be 
2 F 
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utterly forgotten. In the meantime, as I have just spent a plea- 
sant half-hour over her little volume, let me show my gratitude 
to her gentle spirit, hy such praises as I can conscientiously award 
her, and refresh the memory of my readers with a few favourable 
extracts. 

The following little poem, on seeing some children at play, has 
been quoted both by Bowles and Leigh Hunt, (poets of very 
different tastes and habits,) with considerable praise : 

*' Sighing I see yon little troop at play, 
By sorrow yet untouched, unhurt by care ; 
"While free and sportive ihey enjoy to-day, 
Content and cai'eless of to-morrow's fare. 
O happy age ! wlien hope's unclouded ray 
Lights their green path, and prompts their simple mirth, 
Ere yet they feel the thorns that lurking lay* 
To wound the wretched pilgrims of the earth. 
Making tliera rue the hour that gave tliem birth. 
And threw them on a world so full of pain. 
Where prosperous folly treads on patient worth, 
And to deaf pride, misfortune pleads in vain ! 
Ah ! — for their future fate how many fears 
Oppress my heart and fill mine eyis with tears." 

Mrs. Smith's knowledge of Botany, to which science, by the 
way, »he has addressed a sonnet, is displayed in a very pleasing 
manner in several of her poems ; and she rarely speaks of flowers 
without a minute fidelity of description, and the use of very 
graphic epithets. The following couplet is a specimen of the 
curious felicity of her botanical allusions. 

" From the mapped lichen to the plumed weed ; 
From thready mosses to the veined flower." 



* This is a sad sacrifice of grammar to rhyme. Byron has made a similar one 
in his fourth Canto of Ch'dde Harold .— 

" And dashcst him again to earth \ there let him lay" 



\ 
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The " Sonnet written at the close of Spring'' offers farther 
illustrations of this peculiar character of her verse. 

" The garlands fade that Spring so lately wove, 
Each simple flower, whic.h she had nuriM in dew, 
Anemonies, that spanHled every grove. 
The primrose wan, and harebell mildly blue. 
No more shall violets linger in the dell, 
Or purple orchis variegate the plain. 
Till Spring again shall call forth every bell. 
And dress with humid hands her wreaths again. 
Ah, poor humanity, so frail, so fair. 
Are the fond viiiions of thy early day, 
Till tyrant passion and corrosive care. 
Did all thy fairy colours fade away 1 
Another May new buds and flowers shall bring ; 
Ah ! why has happiness— no second Spring?'' 

Mrs. Smith's study of flowers led her much into the open fields, 
and she has shown herself to be a very minute and delicate ob- 
server of external nature. Tho following brief passage token 
from one of her sonnets is picturesque. 

** And sometimes when the iun with parting ray» 
Oilda the long grast that hidtt my tilent bed, 
A tear shall tremble in my Charlotte's eyes.'' 

It reminds mc of a beautiful touch of Coleridge's pencil in the 
annexed lines. 

"Buttheddl, 
Bathed by the mist, is fresh and delicate 
As vernal corn-field, or the unripo flux, 
When through its half-transparent stalks at even, 
The level sunshine glimmers with green light. ^^ 

There is an expression in the following line, which has been 
borrowed by a living poet, 

" The iiighuflood rakes upon the stony shore." 
2 V 2 
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Bowles, in describing a night-scene (in his Grave of the list 
Saxon), says : 

" All is silent, save the tide that ra/tet 

At times the beach/' 

Or perhaps it was taken from Hurdis : — 

** Raking with harsh recoil the pebbly steep." 

The following from an address to the North Star has rather 
more vigour than Mrs. Smith usually displays : 

'* Now nightly wandering 'mid the tempests drear 
That howl the woods and rocky steeps among, 
I love to see thy sudden light appear 
Through the mvift clouds— driven by the wind along; 
Or in the turbid water ^ rude and dark, 
0*cr whone wild stream the gust of Winter raves. 
Thy trembling light with pleasure stiU I marky 
Gleam in faint radiance on the foaming waves !*' 

The following verse is tender and melodious : — 

" Oh ! my lost love! no tomb is placed for thee 
That may to strunger's eyes thy worth impart ; 
Thou hast no grave but in the stormy sea, 
And no memorial but thid breaking heart I'' 

I quote a part of the Sonnet to Fancy, for the sake of the neat 
turn of its concluding couplet : — 

" Through thy false medium then no longer viewed, 
May fancied pain and fancied pleasure fly ; 
And I, as from me all thy dreams depart, 
Be to my wayward destiny subdued ; 
Nor seek perfection with a poeCs eye, 
Nor suffer anguish with a poet's heart.'* 

It may perhaps appear from these extracts, that though not to 
be placed in the first class of British Female Poets, Mrs. Smith 
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deserves more attention from the public than she is now likely to 
obtain. She is not to be compared to the Lady Minstrels of the 
present day, (to the powerful Joanna Baillie, the fanciful L. £, L., 
the tender and pathetic Caroline Bowles'*', or the refined and 
spirited Hemans,) but her poems may, nevertheless, be occa- 
sionaUy referred to with pleasure as the effusions of a chaste and 
cultivated mind. 



EVENING CLOUDS. 

[a fragment.] 

A GLORIOUS sight ! The sun is in the sea. 
But o'er its liquid cell yon cloud-arch gleams 
With lambent fire — fit bridge for forms of air ! 
On either side, like green paths dropped with gold. 
Or cowslip-covered fields in dewy light. 
The glittering vapours lie. — But ah ! how vain 
To breathe this feeble language o'er a scene. 
So like a gorgeous vision ! Every tint 
And shadowy form that charms the poet's eye 
Now mocks his failing art ! 



* Now Mrs* Southey. 
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RETROSPECTIONS. 

[written in INDIA.] 
I. 

'Tib Bweet on this far strand. 
When memory charms the fond reverted eye. 

To view that hallowed land 
Where early dreams like sun-touched shadows lie ! 

II. 

The dear familiar forms. 
That caught the fairest hues of happier hours. 

Flash forth through after storms. 
As hursts of light between autumnal showers. 

III. 

The green-wood's loveliest spot — 
The summer walk — the cheerful winter fire — 

The calm domestic cot — 
The village church with ivy-covered spire — 

IV. 

Each scene we loved so well — 
With faithful force the mind's true mirror shows ; 

As Painting's mighty spell 
Recals the past, and lengthened life bestows. 

V. 

But though so brightly beam. 
These distant views, they make the present drear ; 

By Youth's departed dream. 
Life's onward paths but desolate appear. 
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VI. 

Wc may not therefore dwell 
Too long and deeply on the dearer past, 

Nor sound, for aye, the knell 
Of pleasures gone and glories overcast. 

VII. 

Whatever our lot may be, 
Whatever tints life's varied prospects wear, 

Tlie tcmpcr'd breast is free 
From sullen apathy or fierce despair. 

VIII. 

In fortune's cloudiest hours, 
Within the dreariest regions of the earth. 

Arc found both beams and flowers. 
Unless the woudcrer's soul betrays a dearth. 

IX. 

For still, where'er we range, 
Arc traced the sweet rcnults of virtue's reign ; 

Tliough forms and fciuturcH change, 
Fair thoughts and fine humanities remain. 

X. 

And he, whose spirit glows 
At Nature's charms, shall own in every land 

Ilcr glorious aspect nhows 
The same bright marks of God's creating hand I 
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SONNET— TO ENGLAND. 
Fair England ! thine untraveU'd sons may bear 
A tranquil sense of thy surpassing worth, 
As those who ne'er have parted from their birth 
In faith serene their social comforts share ; 
But he, alone, doth feel how deeply dear 
The charms of home, who wildly wandering forth 
To distant realms, finds dreariness and dearth 
E'en where kind Nature's lavish blooms appear. 
Around his path bright scenes unheeded lie. 
For these are tinged not with his early dreams — 
His heart is far away ! Thy varied sky 
Dappling the silent hills with clouds and gleams — 
Thy nest-like cottages and silver streams — 
Are all that catch the wanderer's dreaming eye ! 



SONNET— FREEDOM*. 
There is exulting pride, and holy mirth. 
In Freedom's kindling eye ! Her radiant smile 
Profoundly thrilb this fair imperial isle. 
The Queen of nations ! Glory of the earth ! 
Impassioned orisons are breathing forth. 
And lofty aspirations. Phantoms vile 
That chill the feeble spirit, and defile 
The springs of thought and feeling in their birth. 
Fade like the mists of morn, and lose the power 
That made us willing slaves. For reason's light 
Is bursting through the clouds that darkly lower. 
And hide the face of Heaven ! O'er the night 
Of slumbering millions — oh ! transcendent hour ! 
The sun of liberty is rising bright ! 



Written ia England. 
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CHRISTMAS. 



[written in INDIA ON CHRISTMAfi DAT.] 

HsRS is Christmab Day again ! There is something as animat- 
ing in the mere announcement as in the somid of a merry hell. 
It is the season of cheerful piety, of the renewal of old customs 
that keep the heart alive and tender, and of pure and child-like 
enjoyment. In our native land it is a time when the dreariness 
of out-of-doors nature heightens and concentrates the social plea- 
sures and affections within the sheltered home. The hard ground 
and the frozen sheets of water remain unthawed hy the pale and 
sickly sun ; hut the heart of man melts within him, and the fountain 
of love is unlocked. The huge Christmas fire is the hlazing sun 
that now warms and illumines each domestic circle. How beauti- 
fully its red light tinges every object in the snug apartment, and 
flashes on cheerful faces that glow as beneath the fervour of 
summer skies ! Tliere is no winter within domestic walls. 

Now do the most busy and bustling of men of business pause 
for a few pleasant hours in their quick career, and casting off all 
feverish anxiety for the future, abandon themselves whoUy to 
present pleasure, or dwell with a serene and grateful tenderness 
on the joys of the long- vanished past. The stem pride of philo- 
sophy and the zeal of the worshipper of Mammon are suspended 
for a day. The heart has an undivided reign over the kindlier 
and purer elements of our nature. Now friends long separated, 
and scattered over different corners of the kingdom, are re-called 
to one common centre, and surround the hearth that once echoed 
to the peals of their boyish laughter. The happy patriarch of the 
family gathers again around him the forms that he cherished from 
2 o 
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their crndlan, whom the? cureii imd dutUn of numbood htre dmn 
from thc! imtc^riiitl roof. 1*ho dny in Mcred to tb« aActMi 
Till) CitddtiM of (lornc!Nti<; lovct dmnnitdii thd isntire mail* Ik 
ChriNtinM hc$arth In h Nhritii; iit whk*h tender reeolleetkMM^ 
chiirity mid forf(iveiii*M, himI nociitl ft;elift|f mid a gentle Jef i 
the mily ncceptiible ofreriii(j;M. On thin tiny eN|>eci«lly doee 
T\w Itiviolttli? inUtid ttf iUti ni^o ufid freir, 

notwiihutmidtiiff Un cold mid cloudy clime*, deeenre thetitkof 
Mifty England, l*tic vrry NtrcetN of her dingy metropoUi leok 
bright with Imppy fiiceM and guy gmmeiiUi. The cbitrdiei am 
decorated with »|Hirkling holly, and Mprign of erergreen are ia 
every window. With ponderous cakea, a rich maaa of awedir 
whoM Mugary coatH rival in tlieir brilliancy tlie anow ttpoo tbi 
hilln, and with the gigantii; roa«t beef of old Engknd, absoit 
tstsry table in the land U groaning. Kven the poor num'a beait 
in gladdene<l. 'V\\i*. toil-worn nittclmnie and the humble cottager 
have for thin day at h^attt clean clothcN and a nubatantkl meal 
and a ch^trful flnt, and a intrrry inectting of their unac^biatieated 
awNociatcM. With it (tmilifig nir, and a hurried yet careful irmd, 
they rtinh from i\w. buMy bake-houne with their earthen diab ti 
betrf and potatoeH that NcentN the atinonphere aM they paaa alon^^^ 
What an ap|)etite-prr)voking Migbt and Mavour! 'flie mAuH^'htrj 
with hid iiliining fa<*e will not ** whine" to-day, nm ertsep, Yikt 
flnail, unwillingly to hiN ta»ik. 'Hum long-looked for day into 
him, an to many othem, the happicNt of the year. Hia bead iuu* 
been an full of confectionary viNionN aM IiIm utomach will now be 
of the MubMtantial reality, 'Hiere In nucIi a contagioun merrimeot 
around, that the ailult who docH not fec^l like a boy again i« net 
fit to be a man. Kvery generouH spirit abandouN itiielf to the 
Influence and charai;ter of the Neanon. 

And nil i« I'jHimi^'hr.t' himJ ifutit*r Ufnri. 
It 1» iad to recollect that we in thiM far Imid are excluded from 
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to many of theie simple but true enjoyments. All we can now 
do is to enjoy the memory of them. 

A sound-headed man, however, cannot bat be something of a 
'cosmopolite and optimist. Wherever there are human hearts 
there are social feelings ; and even in solitude, where external 
nature is not excluded by prison doors, there is always beauty : 
and God is every where. He leaves no corner of the world, no 
class of his creatures, forlorn and fatherless. Why then should 
we be guilty of an impious discontent, and recall the past only 
to feed our cares ? 

A diatance of fifteen thousand miles, a tropical sun, and the 
presence of foreign faces need not make us forgetful of home- 
delighta. That strange magician, Fancy, who supplies so many 
corporeal deficiencies and mocks at time and space, enables us to 
pass, in the twinkling of an eye, over the dreary waste of waters 
that divides us from the scenes and associates of our youth. We 
tread again our native shore. We sit by the hospitable hearth, 
and listen to the laugh of children. Wo exchange cordial greet- 
ing! and friendly gifts. Tlicre is a resurrection of the dead, and 
a return of vanished years. We abandon ourselves to this sweet 
iDusion, and again 

Live o*<*r each scene, and he what we behold. 

The warm-hearted and the imaginative cheat Time of half his 
triumph. The happiness of a dream is real, however false its 
ioiagea. To be pleasurably deceived is no great hardship. Hap- 
ptoeas b our object, and the wise care little for the means. It is 
enough to know that the end is good and true, however it may 
have been obtained ; for he who is in the enjoyment of gemtine 
hsppinesti cannot have forfeited any right of conscience to that 
precious dower : — evil intentions are not thus rewarded. 

If, therefore, we turn our imagination into a right path, we 
can hardly give it too free a rein. Let any man take a retro- 
2 o 2 
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spect of his life, and sum up his moments of real pleasure, indli 
will soon discover how much he owes to this glorious faculty, 
is to the freshness and fervour of imagination in the dawn ofl 
that we are to attribute the radiance of early joy. All 
sparkle in its light, like the dew -bespangled fields of morning. 

Let such amongst us as are willing to be children again, if it | 
bo only for an hour, resign ourselves to the sweet enchantment i 
that steals upon the spirit when it indulges in the memory o( 
early and innocent enjoyment. Let us seek again each wdl* ' 
remembered haunt of happier years. Ah ! then how many facsi 
long since faded shall bloom again t The white shroud of 
winter may conceal the countenance of earth, but the shroud of 
mortality shall be parted. The spring of human nature shall 
return. The cerulean heaven of many a laughing eye shaU shine 
as brightly and tenderly as ever, — ^the voice of human merriment, 
more sweet than the song of birds, shall again respond to the 
music of the mind. 

Even when this dream departs, we are not utterly forlorn. We 
return to thi» foreign shore — this distant exile — in sadness, but 
not dcMpair. We have all of us either children or friends in our 
native land. Perhaps we may once again embrace them — to 
part no more ! But should fate deny the consummation of this 
dearly cherished hope — should we never again revisit " in the 
flesh" that happy circle — we may at least sympathize in their 
enjoyments. Parents especially have reason to hail this festive 
season with peculiar interest. The fireside holidays, not leu 
delightful than the sunny noons of summer, are enjoyed by their 
dear little ofTbpririg with the same zest and intensity as thrilled 
their own hearts of yore. Their Hmall, ruddy faces are illumined 
by the flickering light of the burning logs so liberally heaped 
upon the grate. The firewood crackles cheerily, and the ches- 
nuts are swelling and bursting on the hob with a startling sound. 
The glories of the hospitable board, are demolished with a spirits 
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:id celerity that maturer mouths would in vain essay to rival. 
be good things that go untasted from our tables in this City of 
Uaces, are treated with more respect by our little representa- 
iires in Britain. Even the substantial Christmas turkey disap- 
pears like a dream before the attacks of these gallant though 
illiputian gastronomists. As the peasants in Goldsmith's Desert- 
td Village wondered how the school-master's one small head 
!oald contain such a load of learning, we are puzzled to conceive 
low each little stomach can make room for such large stores of 
Christmas luxuries. Dear boys — sweet girls — ye seem more pro- 
ident than your age would warrant ! Is it because Christmas 
omes but once a year that ye lay in so lavish a supply ? 

But there is a limit even to the appetite of healthy children. 
Ad the rich, delightful meal, interrupted only by irrepressible 
lursts of laughter at jests more rife with merriment than wit, like 
II earthly enjoyments must have an end. It is succeeded, how- 
:ver, by a variety of delightful gambols. The bunch of misletoe 
B suspended from the ceiling, and occasions 

Quips and crunks and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks and wreathed smiles. 

The little gay Lotharios and the flirts and coquettes in minia- 
ure, now present a scene that awakens a thousand exquisite 
ecoUcctions in the minds of the elder spectators. The boys 
)etray a consciousness that they are doing a manly thing. The 
ittlc misses think it necessary to appear coy and reluctant, yet 
leize sly occasions to look as killingly as they can, at their favo- 
ites of the bolder sex, and seem to recollect, as often as it suits 
heir inclination, that under the green misletoe kissing is lawful, 
md ** killing, no murder." 

Then follow Blind-man's-buff, Hunt-the-slipper, and a round of 
iccustomed games. After or before all these, according to the 
Aste of the donors, come the Christmas presents, which are receiv- 
kl by the happy little creatures with such grateful transports, and 
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exhibited with such innocent pride to their scbool-fellows wbei 
" black Monday" returns. The triumphant display of these trci^ i 
sures, and a fresh store of pocket-money, are among the partiiig 
consolations when they quit the sweet indulgences of home for 
the rigid laws of school. 

It is true that in this strange land the celebration of Christmy 
can be attended with but few of those social observances, and 
those pleasant festivities around the blazing fire, which contnit 
so delightfully with the dreary aspect of external nature doriog 
an English winter ; but though the season has lost somethmg of 
its mirth, we can still keep it sacred to the memory of the past. 

If we cannot collect around our festal board the forms fami- 
liar to our childhood, we can think and talk of them with tender- 
ness and rapture. Those of us who have children in our native 
land may cheer ourselves with the thought, that on this long and 
impatiently expected holiday their little hearts will bound with 
merriment, and that they will be called upon, in the midst of 
their innocent pleasures, to remember their distant parents, to 
wish tbcm many happy seasons, and perhaps, also, a safe return 
to their native country. But, alas ! I allude to the latter wish with 
a faint and trembling heart, when I recollect how many of our 
expatriated countrymen have been disappointed in this the sweet- 
est prospect of an Indian exile's life. They cherished, perhaps, 
as firm and fond a hope as any that yet glows in a living breast, 
to pass the cheerful evening of existence in some pleasure-haunt- 
ed spot in dear old England,— and now they are lying in their 
last long sleep on this foreign shore ! 
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SONNET— YOUTH. 
Ob ! there are green tpots on the path of time 
The morning trareller, patffing gailj by. 
Views with irreverent and careless eye, — 
TiD, with rererted gaze, when doomed to dimb 
With ceaseless toil adrersit/s rough steep. 
He marks them in the shadowy distance lie 
Like radiant cloods, that o'er an April sky, 
'Mid gloom and strife, in silent beanty sleep* 
Scenes of departed joy, — now mourned in rain ! 
To which my weary feet can ne'er retnm. 
Farewell ! — farewell ! — ^Alas ! how soon we learn. 
Urged o'er Life's later paths of care and pain. 
Where hang the shadows of the tempest stem. 
That all is drear beyond Youth's flowery plain. 



SONNET. 
Ova paths are desolate, and far apart — 
Our early dreamn have vanished ; — never more 
May we together mingle as before. 
Our fond, impassioned spirits. Quick tears start 
As eager memories rush upon my heart. 
And rend oblivion's veil. E'en now the store 
Of star-like spells that softly glimmered o'er 
The twilight maze of youth, a moment dart 
Their clouded beams on Care's reverted eye. 
Alas ! the promise of the past hath been 
A brief though dear delusion : — all things fly 
My onward way, and mock the lengthening scene, — 
Tlirough Life's dim mist thy form oft seemcth nigh. 
Though lone and distant as the Night's fair Queen. 
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SONNETS— TO DEATH. 
I. 
Lord of the silent tomb ! relentless Death I 
Fierce victor and destroyer of the world I 
How stem thy power ! The shafts of fate are hurled 
By thine unerring arm ; and swift as breath 
Fades from the burnished mirror, — as the wreath 
Of flaky smoke from cottage hearths upcurled 
Melts in cerulean air, — as sear leaves whirled 
Along autumnal floods, — as o'er the heath 
The quick birds rise and vanish, — so depart. 
Nor leave a trace of their delusive light. 
The meteor-dreams of man ! Awhile the heart. 
Of eager FoUy swells — his bubbles bright 
Float on the stream of time — but ah I thy dart 
Soon breaks each glittering spell — and all is night ! 

II. 
Insatiate Fiend ! at thy blood-dropping shrine. 
In vain unnumbered victims wait thy will. 
The life-streams of the earth thy thirst of ill 
Shall never quench, 'till that bright morning shine 
That bursts the sleep of ages. All repine 
At thy dread mandates, and thy terrors thrill 
The hero and the sage, though pride may still 
The voice that would reveal them. Hopes divine. 
Of faith and virtue born, alone may cheer 
Mortality's inevitable hour. 
Nor phrensied prayer, nor agonizing tear. 
May check thine arm, or mitigate thy power. 
Ruin's resistless sceptre is thy dower. 
Thy throne, a world — thy couch. Creation's bier ! 
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THEAUIA AND CLEAECHUS^. 

Ds. J<>nx«OK W1M •ccttvtoiiMTd to mnuitaiii tbiit Fope broogbt 
C^fi*»|i TrriMe to ttn QtitKMit ixcHMtUe perfrction. He rrg«rd«d ibe 
vrttrm Kfi iKe ElbtMbun |MftKMi m» little Uetler thait iii»pifed 
KvKiraiM. In tbU rt«pect, be wm» «iiiKM< m fmit » bcwtiicii •• 
V«lt«iyre himfclf* wlio«e opinion of Shnkjipenref !» • mocb more 
fKonretfnl nri^ttHmt «^in«t tbe cbarwcter of tbe critic'* own niind« 
thmn «|^nvt the i^eniuti of our nnnt«lM dmntntitt. Tbe Prencb 
twfte for tbe Miuirt tmd ttjit6ct«l in vtyle, introdnoni into Knybind 
«X tbe R««tor«tion* l4»tcd mucb loni^rr tbnn may critic of tbnt dn^r 
vIno bttd • feme of trtitb «iid nvture* wonbl bnvent nil nnticipnt«d« 
B«X tbotti^ trutb nnd luiture moitt nt U»t pretmil, it U wonder* 
M for bow loof « period the influence of Ci»bion umy keep tbein 
iytt • «t»te of complrte fubjectioo. For n leniion* nnd under pecu- 
linr cirauttftnnce»« custom m • fecond nnture, more powerful tban 
tbe 6rrt. 

Vithfu we look bnck «t tbe different »t»^e« in tbe pr«fpr«Mi 
«l fini^Uib btemture. we are »truck with tbe extmordinnry ttini* 
knty of cbayr«cter duvphivcd by contempomry wnterv. At n 
•npvHktiil rtew it would «ittio»t veem •» if geniu* itiielf were pro* 
duced by ucddent* nnd convrntioniJiMn«. Why ibottld tbe poet* 



H« M^MM «« 1^ iMTVtlt l« l>«tfe h%^ Adi«WM»'» CV*f<<^ MMm lU« «i»r «< MmU* 

M;^''.^ Uwdr* Sla«i»|iNr«i« ktttM«U, «bl«l • imy H^MWi tf«r bll«f«X«l« Uul k«i 
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of the time of Elizabeth and James be a race of giants, and thou 
of Anne comparatively a race of pigmies ? In both eras, the pocli 
were equally human beings, and of English origin. In the fint 
mentioned period, there was an extraordinary abundance of aUdie 
higher faculties of the mind ; in the second, there was an eqnaBj 
extraordinary dearth. The richness and facility of invention* tke 
prodigality of fancy, the profound knowledge of human mtan, 
which the old dramatists displayed, seem to be utterly beyoni 
the reach of the intellects of later times. The former had sodi 
an entire sympathy with the world at large, that they could bS&A 
to forget their own identity, when pourtraying the minds and 
passions of other men. Hence the truth and variety of thdr 
delineations. But we have since had no writer gifted with tkit 
degree of the dramatic faculty which seemed so common an 
endowment in the time of Shakspeare. Cowper has spoken of 
a period when 

The sacred name 
Of Poet and of Prophet was the same ; 

And there was this two-fold character displayed by our good 
old poet and prophet, Daniel, when, in his dedication to the 
tragedy of Philotas, he thus expressed his opinion of the reign 
of Elizabeth :— 

And it may be, the genius of that time 
Would leave to her the glory in that kind. 
And that ihe utmost powers of English rhyme 
Should be within her peaceful reign confined ; 
For since that time, our songs could never thrive. 
But lain as if forlorn ; though in the prime 
Of this new raising season, we did strive 
To bring the best we could unto the time. 

The serious drama in the reign of Anne is, genefll^4Mfj|^H 
ing, beneath contempt. Even bm m, ^^ * 
reference to its utter dearth a 
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%» ihe respect of criticism. In the pmcDt day, tiuroogh the 
fllndy of oor elder dramatistB, to which the nation has heen 
«rged hj a smaD dass of ori^^inal-minded critics, some struggles 
kare heen made hy several popular writers to return to the long- 
deserted paths of truth and nature. Bat it is mdanchdy to 
remark with what small soccess. Our poets are almost all mere 
egotists. Ther attempt to lift the curtain of the general homan 
keart, and, instead of discorering. as through a transparent 
glass, the internal morements of other men, they hat hehcdd, as 
ia a mirror, their own self-complacent images. Thus, Lord 
Byron reproduced himself perpetaally, not only in his misoellane- 
oos poems, hot in all his dramas. He fancied he was looking into 
a thoosand hearts, while he was only looking into one. He dipped 
his pencil in lus own inflamed and fereiish hlood, and thought 
erery other man's was of the same colour. 

No work since the time of Elizabeth may be looked upon as an 
original drangfat from nature by the hand of genius, in which 
the curtain of the human heart is lifted, and the secrets of 
our inner being are disclosed as by the power of a God. This 
degree of excellence was reserved exclusively for Shakspeare and 
his noUy-gifted contemporaries. There were no such miracles 
before his time, and there have been none since. It is strange 
that Nature, who is so sparing of the dramatic faculty, should 
have reserved all EngUnd's share of it, for one particular 
age. Since that period, we have had highly beautiful poems 
and romances in tlie dramatic form, but no genuine drama. In 
modem tragedy we have not a single new creation. The 
diaracters have all a hundred prototypes. They are mere outlines, 
and are the hereditary property of the stage. The interest depends 
the minate and full development of character, but upon 
I of the «M*tH^f> Thej are like the poeuis of Scott, 
from the story. It is not that 
He abaolntelj annatural, but that 
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they are too vague and general. The consequence b thit n 1 
look more to the development of the plot than to the eziubitki I 
of the secret springs of action and of mental or moral idioifii- ' 
crasies. Take away from the dramatic writer of the present kj 
his incidents and plots, and you leave him poor indeed; bdt 
we do not think so much of what happens to the persons d 
Shakspeare's drama, as of the nature of their hearts or intelledi. 
Their character and not their fate is most present to our mindi. 
Hamlet is an intensely interesting personage, without any refer, 
ence whatever to his position ; and equally so ia Macbeth, though i 
being of a directly opposite nature. When we are presented witk 
such full length pictures of humanity as these, so distinct and 
animated, we receive an impression that can never fade but with fife 
itself. Did any man, woman, or child, that has been introduced 
to Hamlet or Macbeth or Othello or Lear, ever happen to forget 
them ? But he who wishes to keep up his acquaintance with the 
personages of the modern drama, must have a strong^ memorj 
indeed, if he does not find it necessary to refresh it with occasional 
re-perusals. 

They all wear out of us, like forms, with chalk 
Painted on rich men's floors, for one feast-night. 

We never look in the drama of the day for profound or original 
deUneations of human nature, though it is not to be denied that we 
often find in it a great deal of elegant poetry, much refined thought 
and noble feeling, and many striking and pathetic inciderils. 

It would take up too much space and time on the presea! 
occasion, and lead us too far from the main object of this aftide, 
to attempt the arduous task of a philosophical explanation of i 
causes which have operated on the intellectual cbarafUer &( 
Hterature of diflferent periods. Of cog 
be always the same, but the developi 
upon an infinite variety of accidents 
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All that I now with to tntiit upon, in a fact •nprgeited bjr the 

coriont old volume, the title of which it on the first page of the 

present paper. It hat been asserted by the critics of the artificial 

achool. that we had neither accuracy nor harmony of verse before 

the time of Waller ; and that Pope brought our versification to a 

atate of excellence, which it would be impossible to surpass. Now. 

if we even put aside all reference to the elder dramatists, and 

confine ourselves to the miscellaneous poets, it might easily be 

•hown (unless one unvaried tone be harmony) that Waller and 

Pope were greatly inferior, at mere versifiers, to the author of 

the Fairy Quem, and perhaps even his obscure *' acquaintant and 

/rumd/* John Chalkhill. We might, if necessary, go so far back 

at old Chaucer, whote verse, when rightly read, has a fluency, a 

sweetness, and a variety of modulation, that put to shame the 

ting-song of the French school — 

" That creak inff lyre, 
That whetntonc of the teeth, monotony in wire.** 

Mr. Tyrwhitt has shown that Chaucer's versification, whenever 
his genuine text is preserved, was uniformly correct, although the 
harmony of his lines has. in many instances, been lost by the 
changes that have taken place in the mode of accenting our 
language. Chaucer was the inventor of the ten syllable or heroic 
verse to which Pope was so partial, and of which itt original 
inventor left specimens, that Drydcn despaired of improving. 

That a very favourable change has come over the spirit of our 
poetical literature since the time of Anne, must he sufiiciently 
\ to the most casual observer ; and that this change it to be 
Iptrtly to the weariness and disgust occasioned by the vast 
If parrott, who have given us perpetual repetitiont 
> of Pope» and partly to the attention 
idtfrt, will hardly be disputed t 
teratood that many even of 
Iginality of style, have 
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only ^vcn up one object of imitation for another. The free 
heroic couplet, with its variety of pause, of such writers as Leigli 
Hunt, Keats, Shelley, and Barry Cornwall, which many people 
seem to look upon as a novelty, is several hundred years old. h 
reading the poem of Thealma and Clearchm, if it were printed with 
new type, on fine hot pressed paper, with the spelling modernized, 
we might easily fancy ourselves turning over the pages of the 
author of Rimini. Tt is not only the metre, but the entire spirit 
and manner of the old writers to which our modem poets hsn 
returned. Readers do not now look for only wit and erood sense 
in a composition that aims at the dignity of poetry — ^these qualitiei 
do well enough for a prose essay; but in a poem, the fire of 
imagination is regarded as an essential ingredient. The genuine 
lovers of our poetical literature can never be sufficiently gratefiil 
to the two Wartons, who (the one by his excellent Essay on the 
Genius and Writings of Pope, and the other by his History of 
English Poetry), expedited that revolution in taste, which has 
made all men acknowledge the superiority in point of poetical 
merit of descriptions of nature, human and external, to smart 
satires and witty allusions to fashionable life. Their own poems 
did something towards bringing nature once more into vogue ; 
but it was Thomson, Bums, and Cowper, who were the most 
influential leaders in this happy introduction of a nobler poetical 
system. If Dry den had possessed a larger share of fancy and 
feeling, his great superiority over Pope, in the range and energy 
of his mind, might have effectually prevented the latter from 
exercising so pernicious an influence on the public taste. But 
Dryden soon ceased to be a very popular poet, and the world 
becoming too nice to relish his rough strength, were satisfied with 
no verses that had not something of the polish and tone of his 
successor. Critics do not quarrel with Pope, because he is too 
harmonious and accurate, but because his harmony is too mono- 
tonous, and his accuracy, on which so much stress is laid by his 
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admirers, is oonfiaed to matters of comparatively slight import- 
anoe. It is true that he is more uniformly tmooth than Shak- 
speare himself, hut his music is less varied and delightful ; he is 
more uniformly correct in diction and metre, hut his descriptions 
of external nature and the heart of man, hesides heing more slight 
and limited, are incomparahly less accurate than those of our 
Prince of Dramatists. Even his accuracy of rhyme and grammar 
18 grossly overrated : his works abound in flagrant violations of 
both. I^st, however, the reader should think that I mean to 
Allow him no kmd of merit, I may as well explain what I reully 
think of him. I agree with those who pltice him at the head of 
the second order of poets ; those in the first order being Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakspcare, and Milton. No writer ever condensed so 
much good sense into so narrow a compass. Condensutioii and 
perspicuity are amongst his most conspicuous merits. He was 
not, however, without fancy and feeling. For from it. lie had 
greatly more of both than his predecessor Dryden. lliere is a 
brilliant display of the first quality in his Rape of the Lock, and a 
pleasing specimen of the latter in his Ahelard and Eloisa. But 
mere/aMcy will not make a poet of the very first order. Imagina* 
Hon, with which Pope was but sparingly endowed, is what is 
most required in the loftier efforts of the Muse. His pathos is 
not of a very powerful nature. It gently wins our sympathy, 
but I doubt if it ever wrung a tear from readers the most 
accustomed to the melting mood. It is said that the original 
letters of Ahelard and Eloisa are far more pathetic than the poem. 
I believe all modern critics of any eminence have agreed to place 
Pope, as I have done, the first in the second rank, which, if 
rightly considered, is a highly honorahlo position. He who 
doubts this, should cast his eye over our list of poets, and observe 
how many great nauics are below him, and how few above. 

Of the personal history of John Chalkhill, the author of 
7%e(Uma aud Clearchus, our knowledge is slight indeed. It is 
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in Tftin to turn oter the ptges eren of poetieal m tiqimici to 
ditcorer anj infornuition coDcerniiig a writer who hit fitdi 
detcTTed to fall into inch oblivion. In the tendi r6buat d 
the Centura LUeraria, a work in which to manj long forgottM 
writer* liave been revived, there are jast fire lines deroted to ov 
author. Tliis little paragraph containa nothing that was wnt 
perfectly will known before. In old Izaac WaltCM'9 C ompb k 
Angler t two of Chalkhill't songs are introduced : Doctor Jobs* 
•on translated a part of one of these into Latin. The trantlatwa 
ii |)reserved in Murphy's edition of Johnson's works. Neitbcc 
ElliH, Wurton, nor Headley make any allusion to ChaUJiSL 
Ilitson mentions him, but adds nothing, to our scanty knowledge, 
of the poet or his works. I am not certain whether any of tht 
biographies of Bpcnser contain an allusion to hia " acquaintaal 
and friend." I Kui>|)ect not. It is to be regretted that Spenser 
has devoted no generous line to the fame of his brother poet : a 
great and popular writer may preserve the literary life of his 
associates by a single potent word, and bid 

Their httle barks ottendant saily 
Pursue his triumph, and partake the gale. 

Mrs. Cooper, in the Muses' Library, published in 1741, Dr. 
Drake, in his Shakespeare and his JHmes, and Mr. Campbell, in 
his Specimens of the British Poets, are the only authors who have 
made any quotations from Chalkhill. Mr. Campbell does not 
give a speeimen in the body of his selections ; but in the first 
volume (printed last), containing his Essay on English Poetry, 
he apologizes for the omission as an accidental oversight. 1 am 
almost uncharitable enough to suspect, that it was not an over" 
sii^ht, but an iynorunce on the part of the compiler, subsequently 
eulighteneil, that was the real cause of our fine old pastoral 
writer having failed to obtain an admission into that long rank 
of poet»» iu >ivhich so many meaner men have an honorable and 
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vonipicuouft place. Neither Anderfon nor Chalmert make any 
mention of htm*. It i« to honest Isaac Walton that the world ia 
indebted for the preservation of the Poem of Thealma and Clear- 
ekui. Our poet formed a kind of personal link between the old 
•ngler and the author of T%e Faery Queen. Chalkhill shook 
hands with Spenser, and Walton with Chalkhill. It was in his 
ninetieth year (the last of his life), that Walton publifihed the 
poem of his friend, to which he afiixed an affectionate preface. 
The pastoral character of this work most have been highly 
congenial to the taste of one who wrote so fine a prose-poem of 
a rural nature, as the Compleie Angler, Cbalkhiirs poem was 
published only three or four years after the author's death, but 
had been written long before. The only information that Walton 
gives us of his friend, is in the following paragraph, with which 
he concludes his preface : — 

** I have thii truth to lay of the author, that he wok in hiit time a man, 
generally known, and well beloved ; for he wfM humble and obligint( in 
hii behaviour, a gentleman, a Hcholar, very innocent and prudent : and 
indeed hit whole life waf uneful, quiet, and virtuous. God tend tlie itory 
may meet with, or make, all readers like him/' 

Cbalkhiirs two songs, given in the Complete Angler , are in praise 
of fishing ; and it is probable that he shared with his old friend 
Walton, in the love and practice of an amusement that none but 
a patient and tranquil- minded man can thoroughly enjoy. Leigh 
Hunt, in his Indicator, is rather severe upon this sport ; and 
though he does not exactly agree with the old joke, attributed 
sometimes to Swift and sometimes to Doctor Johnson, that it is 
" a stick and a string, with a fly at one end and a fool at the 
other," he insists upon it that it is a very cruel and censurable 
pleasure. He erroneously ascribes one of Chalkhill's songs to 



* Since thin article watt written I have read a notice of Chalkhill in the 
K«tro»p(;ctive lie view. 
2 I 
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Walton, and ridicules and reproves the patriarch of anglers for 

the sentiment in one of the stanzas which concludes as follows : 

" Other joys 
Are but toys, 
And to be lamented/' 

Leigh Hunt ought to have allowed for some little extravagance 
in a laudatory lyric upon the writer's favorite amusement. The 
name of John Chalkhill is affixed to the song, and yet a critic 
like Leigh Hunt gives the authorship to another : — ^this is fame. 
I had nearly forgotten to mention, that Mr. Singer is said to have 
given the public a reprint of Tkealma and Clearchus, but I have never 
met with it, and perhaps the poem is, at this day, almoit as good 
08 manuscript. Walton's old edition of the book fell into my handi 
but a few days ago, and it is the first copy I ever saw. As it is 
not very likely that many of my readers have been equally fortu- 
nate, I trust they will not be displeased to have some account of 
it, and a few characteristic extracts. It may be regarded as a 
remarkable indication of the obscurity of the author, that Mr. 
Singer in his reprint of the work, is said to have thrown out a con- 
jecture, that, as Waltuu had been silent upon the life of his friend 
Chalkhill, he might be altogether a fictitious personage, and be 
only a pseudonyme for Walton himself*. Rennie, in his new 
edition of the Complete Angler, laughs at this conjecture ; and, to 
convince us that it is quite unreasonable, informs us, that the 
tomb-Htonc of John Chalkhill is still to be seen in Winchester 
Cathedral, where Walton himself was buried. But the epitaph is 
given by Warton in his History of Winchester, and from this it 
appears, by a comparison of dates, that the John Chalkhill, who 
lies in his last sleep, in Winchester Cathedral, could not have 
been the " friend and acquaintant'' of Spenser. The tomb-ltoot 
tells us, that it covers the remains of one who died in 
1679, aged eighty years. He was therefore borr 

* The Critic in the Retrospective Review is ^ 
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^e VMur «fter Spenser's death. T\\\% toiuewhat perplexes us in 
our specoUtions regarding the history of our author ; hut it is 
diiRcult to believe that honest Isaac Walton would have put forth 
a poem under a feifrned name, and have attempted to deceive 
mankind in his venerable old age» when he was probably prepar- 
ing himself for another world. There was too much simplicity 
and truth in his character, to have enabled him to reconcile 
his conscience to an act of this nature. The fervid commenda* 
tion, moral and critical, which he has lavished on the author, 
he never could have bestowed upon himself. Hut the office 
of pa}*ing a tribute to the memory, and preserving the literary 
remains of a friend, was an occupation in exact keeping with 
his character. It was a sacred duty, and the manner in which 
he has perfbnued it, adds considerably to our respect for the name 
of Walton. It is certainly, however, to be regretted that, while 
paying an ardent tribute to the character of the author, he was 
not a little more explicit in the details of his personal histor\\ 

The |HKm of Tkenfmn iriti/ C/mrcAii.«, though left unHnished by 
the autlior, extends to considerably more than three thousand 
lines. Of the stor\*, which is ver%* intricate, I shall not take the 
trouble to offer a complete analysis. It will be necessary, how- 
ever, to explain as much of it as will render the extracts intelligi* 
ble. Tlie scene is laid in Arcadia. The actors are princes and 
princesses, and other i^rsonages of distinction, who have been 
induced, by \^rious circumstances, to conceal their real characters, 
and beguile their sornnvs in a [mstoral life. The design is suHici* 
ently fantastic, but the execution is often exquisitely natural. Tlie 
poem opens with Thtnima, at once a princess and a shepherdess, 
leading forth her *' tender ewes,'* early in the morning, just as the 
WUL bafina to gild the tops of the mountains. Her soul is 
flmrkeiieil with tuelimeholy thoui^Uti, on acconut of the Al>9crii 
CfiMrdbf^i whom ftlie suppt^t^i to be dead, llie cheerfuhicas uf 
Oioralny aheilA no light lipim her d^pondcnt f pirit. But let the 
1 t " 




I 
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poet himself describe her state in his own harmonious am* 
bcrs : — 

Tlie airy choir salute the welcome day, 

And with new carols sin^ their caret away ; 

Yet move not her : she minds not what she hears : 

Their sweeter accents grate her tender ears, 

That relish nought but sadness : joy and shA 

Were not so well acquainted : one might see 

E'en in her very looks a stock of sorrow 

So much improved, 'twould prove despair to-morrow. 

. Here follows a description of a river, on the banks of which she 
seated herself* to indulge, at leisure, her tender sadness ; — 

Down in a valley 'twixt two rising hills. 
From whence the dew in silver drops distils 
To enrich the lowly plain, a river ran, 
Ilight Cygnus, (as some think from Leda's Swan 
That there frequented ;) gently on it glides. 
And makes indentures in her crooked sides. 
And with her silent murmurs, rocks asleep 
Her watery inmates : Hwas not very deep. 
But clear as that Narcissus looked in, when 
His self-love made him cease to live with men. 

In the following passage, the allusion to Collin is evidently a 
compliment to Spenser : 

Close by the river, was a thick-leav'd grove. 
Where swains of old sang stories of their love ; 
But unfrequented now since Collin died, 
Collin that king of shepherds, and the pride 
Of all Arcadia, 

At noon, her servant, Caretta, brings a pastoral refection of 
curds, creams, and cheesecake. The faithful and affectionate 
domestic tries very hard to persuade her mistress to partake of 
these dainties. For a long time, her arguments and entrcatiM 
are without effect. At last, the poor girl hits upon the iMM^ 
string, by pressing the attention of her mistress to 1 
that the fate of Clearchus was not clearly asc(^ 
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was quite possible that fate had sent some lacky hand to sare 
him in an extremity of danger ; for Tkeahma herself had been 
snatched from a watery grave in which many of her friends 
supposed her still immured. There is a touch of genuine nature 
in the manner in which this consolatory suggestion breaks 
through neahma'i troubled thoughts, like a sudden light between 
shifting clouds. 

Theaimay sU this while with serioas eye, 

£y*d the poor wench, unwilling to reply ; 

For in her looks she read some true pressge, 

That gave her comfort^ and somewhat a»iiage 

The fiiry of her ptissions ; with desire 

Her ears suck'd in her speech, to quench her fire : 

She could have heard her speak an age, sweet soul. 

So pretty loud she chid her, and condole 

U'ith her in her mbfortunes. O, said she. 

What wisdom dwells in plain simplicity ! 

I'hthee (my dear OarUa) why dost cry ? 

1 am not angry ; good girl, dry thine eye. 

Or I shall turn child too. 

She then consents to partake of her servant's pastoral delica- 
cies, if she will only promise to be merry. This change in her 
mistress, for a moment, overwhelms Caretta with conflicting 
emotions of g^ief and joy. 

Still Carttia wept. 
Sorrow and ghidness such a struggling kept 
Within her for the mastery : at the len^h 
Joy overcame, and speech recovered strength. 

A\'hile the mistress and her maid are thus occupied in an inter* 
change of kind expressions, they are startled by the sudden 
appearance of a boar pursued by a huntsman ; and as the chace 
with great force and freshness, I shall Uy the entire 
tfe reader. The passages in italics are highly 
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A fell boar 
Ru8h*d from the wood, enrag'd by a deep wound 
Some huntsman gave him : up he ploughs the ground, 
And whetting of his tusks, about ^gan roam, 
Champing his venom's moisture into foam, 
Thealma and her maid, half dead with fear, 
Cry'd out for help : their cry soon reacht his ear. 
And he came snuffling tow'rd them : still they cry. 
And fear gave wings unto them as tliey fly. 
The sheep ran bleating o*er the pleasant plain. 
And airy Echo answers them again ; 
Redoubling of their cries to fetch in aid, 
Whilst to the wood the fearful virgins made. 
Where a new fear assay 'd them : Hwas their hap 
To meet the boar's pursuer in the gap 
With his sword drawn, and all besmeared with gore, 
Which made their case more desp'rate than before, 
As they imagin'd ; yet so well as fear 
And doubt would let them, as the man drew near 
They implor'd his help : he minds them not, but spying 
The chased boar in a thick puddle lying, 
Tow'rds him he makes ; the boar was soon aware. 
And with an hideous noise sucks in the air. 
Upon his guard he stands, his tusks new whets, 
And up on end his grislj/ bristles sets. 
His wary foe went traversing his ground, 
Spying out where was best to give a wound. 
And now Thealma s fears afresh began 
To seize on her ; her care*s now for the man, 
Lest Uie adventurous youth should get some hurt. 
Or die untimely : up th^ boar flings the dirt, 
Dy*d crimsim with his blood ; his foe at length 
Watching his time, and doubling of his strength. 
Gave him a wound so deep, it let out life, 
And set a bloody period to their strife. 



The huntsman turns out to be Thealma* shroihtt^ Prince 
who had supposed his sister dead. They i-eco^nize 
with delight, and go together to Thealma* s cottage* 
of night now fell upon the fields, and all Arcadia 
cept the fisherman Rhotus, who was yet at sea. B 
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Ihoon ho f^npied n (Vip^te thnt he ditoovcrvd to hive oomo from 
ticmno». Tht^ WMtor of the nhtp hftil«d th« llthermftn» nnd) nfter 
dropping am iinchor» invitti^d him on bonrd. He ftt ouoe obeyed 
the caIK And found aU the |mii«ien||^rt with nuch in nir of tftdneni 
in their countenAncet a» indicnted thftt Home misfortune hud 
hefttUen them. The mont eonnpiouout of thenu « gmve old lord 
who went by the nnme of C/eon, questioned the honest fisher ns 
to tl\e news of ArrttdiM* Rk^hiit, on this» gi\^s m description of tins 
pnmdise of the poets« as it was in the Age of gold, to which 
uuhAppily the Age of iron Imd succeeded. 

This description, which is too long to quote, reminds me of some 
pAssAges in Sidney *s pAstorAl ntnmnce. Who would not wish to 
live in such An Age And country, as Sidney And ChAlkhill hAve 
described. And hAve inscribed upon his monument (as on the tomb 
in the picture of Poussin), " l also was an ArcAdiAn T* 



" WouM I luul tulltM) \ipou tlmnn hnppy tlnvni 
Tlioi pooiH crlolirsto : iluwo i^ttKlru limes, 
Ami tlioic At'cmiiMU Hoouen, timt Murt) itiugrt, 
Ami Sitluey, wsiblcr of poetic prose/* 



\Vc cAunot but niArvel At the cold se\'ertty of GodwinV judgment 
when he confessed thAt, in prrusing Sir Philip SidneyV ApnuiM, 
the thought occurred to him tliAt our Ancestors who Admiivd 
tt, must hAve hud a blood thAt crept but feebly in their veins, And 
that thuy were yet only hAlf AWAked from the stupidity of tho 
Hfi f atit t* They had indeed no tAste for the convulsive coiv 
tortious suit lut'ltulrmntdii.^ Imrrorn llml we look Cur vn iho 
tnoilrrr, ^f^:- hi^t -i,rli frr-^b Eiml ftiitUful niul Cnnudc-Uke rrprc- 

^.nhMc snfl nmt\ (*bjtH't» «• ftUouiRV \r«v 
^Ull iinpiin B fevlUvg vit ^C^^"" 

hft!i tt>ld t%B %V>" 
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the Arcadia it " tedious, lamentable, and pedaoUo*/' It ii m 
however, that it gave delight to Shakspeare, and even in i 
later day to Milton ; and their admiration ii a tolerable set-of 
against the sneers of modern critics. It might have been sap* 
posed, as 1 think Hazlitt has observed, that the single pastonl 
image of the shepherd boy piping ae though he should never be oU, 
would have saved it from the contempt of every reader who hsi 
himself any share of imagination. It is true that the style it 
occasionally quaint and prolix, and the sentiments affected snd 
fantastic ; but the strange or unsightly foliage of some few trees 
of this Arcadian Orchard do not render less delightful the ripe 
and prcciouA fruits that abound beneath it and the general beaotj 
of the scene. 

But lot us return to the poem. Both Rhotue and Clem 
are subsequently discovered to be noblemen of high character, 
who had been persecuted by the government ; — the latter had 
been banished. It is not at all necessary to enter into the 
minute details of their adventures. To confess the truth, the 
whole story of the poem is a little tedious, and there are so many 
plots within plots, and the main thread is so intricately inter* 
woven with the general texture, that nothing but the exquisite 
truth and simplicity of the descriptions, and the sweetness and 
variety of the verse, could make so long and involved a narrative 
at all supportable. On this account I shall not weary the reader 
or myself, with following up the progress of the story, but 
select such detached passages as will show the author's genius to 



♦ «ir William IVmpIft, in liin Knwy on Po«try, han paid a fflowinff tribute to 
the mflfiln of tlio Arcmlia, ** The truo spirit or vein of ancient poetry," *ayR he, 
•• in ihiH kind," (prows romance, a kind of poetry in proMj) '•neemamont to thine 
in Sir Philip Sidney, whom 1 esteem both the greatest poet, and the nobleitt 
Reniun of any that have left writin^a behind Ihem, and publiiihed in ourti or any 
other modern lanKUtiKe ; a pernon born rnpable, not only of forminj? the greal- 
mt i<l«.aH, but of IravinR the nol>lf;it exumpleM, if the length of hi« life had been 
•quttl to tlie execllcnre of Win wit and virtue*." 
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he best advantage. The following description of the Temple of 
)iana, is a picture as highly finished as any thing in modem art. 

Within a little silent grove hard by 

Upon a small ascent, lie might espy 

A stately chapel, richly gilt without. 

Beset with shady sycamores about : 

And ever and anon he might well hear 

A sound of musick steal in at his ear 

As the wind gave it being : so sweet an air 

Would strike a syren mute and ravish her. 

He sees no creature that might cause the same, 

But he was sure that from tlie grove it came. 

And to the grove he goes to satisfy 

Tlie curiosity of ear and eye. 

Tli6rough the thick Ioav*d boughs he makes a way, 

Nor could the scratching brambles make him stay ; 

But on he rushes, and climbs up the hill, 

Tlumnigh aglado he saw, and heard his flU. 

A huntlrt^d virgins there he might espy 

Prostrate Iniforo a marble deity : 

Wliich by its portmiturc api)ear*d to be 

Tlie iuuige of uian a : on their knee 

Tliey tendered their devotions : with sweet airs, 

Offring the incense of their praise and prayers. 

Their garments all alike ;— — 

And cross their snowy silken robes, they wore 

An luxiTo scarf, with stars embroidered o'er. 

Their hair in curious tresses was knit up, 

CrownM with a silver crescent on the top. 

A silver bow their lefl hand held, their right 

For their defence, held a sharp-headed flight 

Drawn fix>m their broidered quiver, neatly tied 

In silken cords, and fastened to their side. 

Under their vestments something short before 

White buskins lac'd with ribbanding they wore. 

It was a catching si\;ht for a young eye 

That Love had fir'd l>efore ; he might espy 

One, whom the rest had sphere-like circled round, 

Whose head was with a golden chaplet crown*d. 

He could not see her face, only his ear 

Was blest witli the sweet words that came from her. 

2 K 
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Who would suppose, from the style of this beautiful passtgCi 
that it had been written upwards of three centuries ago ? Dr. 
Johnson knew very little of our old English poetry, or he would 
never have so egregiously overrated the improvements of the 
modems. It is wonderful how slight a change has been effected 
in our language in so long a period as three hundred yean. 
There is nothing in the lines just quoted to indicate their anti- 
quity. There is a grcatei* number of old phrases in some of our 
living poets than in the page of Chalkhill. Though we dislike 
the incongruous mixture of archaisms and neologisms which 
deform the productions of too many of the poets of the present 
day, we observe with great delight that the study of our elder 
writers has led to the introduction of a fresher style of descrip- 
tion and a more varied music of verse than the public were 
accustomed to a few years ago. 

The following description of the situation of the cell of the 
witch Orandra would have been worthy of Bpenser htmielf : 

Down in a gloomy valley thick with shade 

Which two aspiring hanging rocks had made, 

That shut out day, and barr'd the glorious sun 

From prying into th' actions there done ; 

Set full of box, and cypress, poplar, yew, 

And hateful elder that in thickets grew, 

Amongst whose boughs the screech-owl and night- crow 

Sadly recount their prophecies of woe. 

Where Icather-wing^.d bats, that hate the light. 

Fan the thick air, more souty than the night. 

The ground o*er-growu with weeds, and bushy shrubs. 

Where milky hedgehogs nurse their prickly cubs : 

And here and there a mundrukc grows, that strikes 

The hearers dead with their loud fatal shrieks ; 

Under whose spreading leaves the ugly toad. 

The adder, and the snake make their abode : 

Here dwelt Orandra. 

Then follows a very striking description of the cell itself. 

Her cell was hewn out in the marble rock, 
liy more than human art; she need not knock, 
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The door stood always open, large and wide, 

Grown o'er with woolly moss on either side, 

And interwove with ivie's flattVing twines, 

Thro* which the carbuncle and di'mond shines; 

Not set by art, but tliere by Nature sown 

At the world*s birth, so star-like bright they shone. 

They served instead of tapers to give light 

To the dark entry, where i)erpetual Night, 

Friend to black deeds, and sire of ignorance, 

Shuts out all knowledge ; lest lier eye by chance 

Might bring to light her follies : in they went. 

The ground was strow'd with flowers, whose sweet scent, 

Mixt with the choice perfumes from India brought. 

Intoxicates his brain, and quickly caught 

His credulous sense ; the walls were gilt and set 

With precious stones, and all the roof was fret 

With a gold vine, whose straggling branches spread 

All o'er the arch ; the swelling gra|)es were red ; 

This art had made of rubies clustered so. 

To tlie quickest eye they more than seem'd to grow. 

About tlie walls lascivious pictures hung. 

Such as whereof loose Ovid sometimes sung. 

The portrait of the witch herself, though powerfully drawn, is 
rather too disgustiDg in some of its details, to permit of my trans- 
ferring it to these pages, as my sole object is to give pleasure 
to the reader. The following description of King Alexis (who 
turns out to be Clear chus), under the alternate influence of 
opposite emotions, is highly poetical and picturesque. The 
metre is singularly harmonious. It is a pity that the beauty of 
this little passage is somewhat marred by the word dropsy in the 
first Une. 

Now a fair day, anon a dropsy cioud 

Puts out the sun, and, in a sublo shroud, 

The day seems buried ; when the clouds are o*er, 

The glorious sun shines brighter than before : 

But long it lusts not ; so Alvxii far'd : 

His sun-like nugesty was not impair'd 

So ujuch by sorrow, but that now and then 

it would break forth into a smile again. 

2 K 2 
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In thiB beautiful old pastoral* a reader unacquainted with «f | 
elder English poets might find many lines that he would regui | 
as strangely irregular and inharmonious. The very same pM* 
sages, however, would seem perfectly smooth and accurate to n 
ear accustomed to our ancient pronunciation. In the following 
hues, for example, readers who have confined their poetied 
studies to modem verse, would feel themselvea diaappointed of 
the legitimate quantity of syllables. 

But she, being unwilling to be known, 
Answered his qiiere with this questi6n. 
And all the passengers, save a young man, 
That fortune icscued from the ocean. 
A hot spurred youth hight Ilylas, such a one, 
As pride Imd titled for coniinotiun. 

But a very superficial acquaintance with our elder poets would 
prevent a reader from falling into a mistake of this nature. 
A great number of such words as patience, partial, nation, &c. &c. 
that are now inelegantly shortened into two sounds, were inva- 
riably resolved into their component Ryllables by all our poets 
until about the middle of the sixteenth century. Mr. Gifibrd, 
in his edition of Massingcr, speaks of this peculiarity of accent 
as more characteristic of that writer than of his cotemporaries ; 
but on this point he is undoubtedly mistaken. It was not a cha- 
racteristic of any individual writer : it was the universal practice 
of the age. Every reader of Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Ford and Marlowe, is aware that it is almost 
impossible to light on a single page of their productions in which 
they have not used such words as have been alluded to with a 
distinct trisyllabic sound. They frequently gave by this means 
a fluency and sweetness to their verse, of which the modems have 
been deprived by the change in our pronunciation. The dactjb 
nashefjn, fnationj is surely u richer and more pleasing moo ^ 
especially in a line of verse, than when cut down into. H^^ 



1 
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ble modern trochee* nashm. The former has a tremulous vibra- 
tkm of tone that often gives an inexpressible charm to the music 
of the line in which it may occur. I envy not that reader's 
ear who can prefer the heavy » monotonous march of our modem 
Yerse to the lighter and less rcgulur» but more natural movement 
of our ancient metres. Shenstone has remarked, with that 
delicacy of taste for which he was so much distinguished, that 
there is a great beauty in the judicious use of dactylcs in English 
heroic verse. He thought that Pope introduced it fur too 
sparingly, and quotes from the *' Windsor Forest" the second line 
of the following couplet, as an instance of its agreeable effect. 

S\vif\ trouts diversified with crimson stains, 
And pikes, the t) mnts of the uvi/rrv piuins. 

Shenstone justly observes (though not perhaps precisely in 
these words, for I quote from memory) that the substitution of a 
trochee, such as the word liquid, would utterly destroy the 
finer harmony of the line. It would be cosy to multiply examples 
in support of Shenstonc*s criticism, but I shall content myself 
with adding the following from the " Rape of the Lock/* 

Our huinblor province is to tend tho fair, 
Not a loss pleasing though less i:[hrious tunv. 

Though our modern poets have already destroyed so manv 
beautiful dactyles, it will be long, I hope, before they turn the 
noble word glorious into glorus / 

Besides the defects in the versification of Chalkhill that I have 
shown to be apparent and not real, there are a few peculiarities 
that are not to be defended with equal ease. I allude to the 
occasional inaccuracies of his rhyme. Hut if Chalkhill has some- 
times deformed his verses with extremely imperfect rhymes, he is 
kept in countenance not only by tho best writers of his time, but by 
one of the most correct of modern versifiers — namely, Pope himself. 
<»ho oa Um advioe of Walsh» *' tho Muse's judge and friend," 
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deToted his chief energies to the task of surpMsing all his pi» 
decessors in pmnt of accuracy, did not scruple to make us d 
such rhymes as thought fault — draught thought — €kuUfool—^m% 
bom — imbrued hlood^fiend frieHd-^speak take — debate that^^ 
line — compelling Helen—fellow prunnella, and innumerable odwa 
of the same nature, i do not place any stress upon such triviil 
matters, but there are critics who would condemn in odMr 
poets what may pass unnoticed io the works of their own idoL 
Pope has himself observed, that poetry is an especiaUy uieM 
study to a foreigner desirous of speaking the langua^ in whidi 
it may be written with accuracy and grace. 

What will a child learii sooner than a song ? 
What better teach a foreigner the tongue ? 

No Englishman, however, who has an ear or judgment of his own, 
could listen with gravity or patience to the sound of such words 
as we have just quoted from Pope, if they were enunciated in 
exact correspondence to the rhyme. Poor Kirke White's first 
volume of poems, which he had sent to the editor of the Monthly 
Review, with such feverish anxiety, was condemned by the savage 
and senseless Aristarchus, because boy and sky were used as cor- 
responding terminations ; and yet the same profound and impartial 
critic had doubtless seen rhymes greatly more imperfect in the 
works of Pope, without questioning for a moment that author's 
genius. It would be absurd, indeed, to judge of a poet's merits 
exclusively by his accuracy as a rhymester ; but when an author's 
" absolute faultlessness*** (an expression applied by Lord Byron 
to the works of Pope) is too positively and frequently insisted 
upon, the attention of more sober critics is forced towards errors 
that would otherwise have escaped them entirely, or have been 



• What does even Pope himself say on this point ? 
** Whoever thinks a faultlefs piece to see, 
Thinks what ne^er was, nor is, nor e'er shall be.' 
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regarded with indiflerence. A hQinonroos poem might be written 
by « punster, like Hood, upon the imperfect rhymes of Pope 
•—such as, groves fovt$ (/omy'^).^ waste post (poste), — care 
ak^tar ($k9rt), — take spenk (spttkr), — wear */«r (stmre or stah), — 
alone Icmtji (tome), — desert heart (Airr/).-— frost coast (cost). — 
adores powers (pores or /jour*),— joy /yr (/oy). — trod sAou^ 
(skod)» — ^track take (tack), — join liae {Ma), — woni tara (torn), 
«— aong loii^tfe (toag), — extreme phlegm (phUme), — come doom 
(dmak), — food /load (faed), — pt)ur shourr (shore), or shower 
pomr (poiter), — flood stood (stud), — bound woaad [a hurt], 
wmad [bandaged],— comiMire war (wear or were), — streama 
Thwmes (theaies), — rest least (lest), — strow bough (bow [bo]), — 
suffice prise (price), — adores powers (pores or pours), — fool skali 
(school), he. &c. &c. The above rhymes are taken faithfully 
from the pages of Pope, and without going tlirough a ver)' large 
portion of his productions. 

Haalitt has remarked, that Steele (in the Tatler) was the 
first writer, who used the antithetical style and verbal paradoxes 
which Burke was so fond of. in which the adjective is in seeming 
opposition to the substantive, as ** digaijied obedieace,"' ** proud 
sakmssioa,** kc. Ac. But this was not the case. The poem 
before ns has sewral examples of them. In the first two or 
three pages we have ** cmel fortaaate,"' *' dumb eloqaeace," " sUeat 
wtarmurs,** ^c. &c. There are some curious illustrations also of 
Pope'a favorite rule of making the sound an echo to the sense. 
Here is an instance. 

He had a man-like look, and simrkliug eye, 
A front wlienH^n «ite sxioli a rattjesly, 
A* iiwtHl all his ht'bolders ; his lonjj hair 
After llie Onxnan fashion, withont care 
Uung down /<kw/v on his shouldrrs^ Waok as jet. 

This description reminds me of Hamlet's remarks upon his 
father's picture. 
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See, what a grace was seated on this brow ; 
Hyperion curls ; the front of Jove himself; 
An eye like Mars to threaten and command^ &c. 

There are many other passages that recal the great dramaSk 
poet. 

Thy cruel augury 
Wounds me at heart ; can thy art cure that wound ? 
Syhanm 1 No, no medicine can be found 
In human skill to cure that tender part. 
When the soul's pained, it i&nds no help of art. 

This must bring to the reader's recollection a sentiment in 
Macbeth. 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased ? &c. 

There is a passage in Lear, not unlike the following : 

But how he might secure his Florimel, 

That thought most troubled him ; he knew full well 

She was the white was aimed at, 

Thealma and Clearchut. 

See better, Lear : and let me still remain 

The true blank of thine et/e, King Lear, 

The commentators explain that the word hlank here is a term 
borrowed from archery ; the white of a target is that part of it 
which the arrow is chiefly aimed at. The same expression is used 
in the Taming of the Shrew. The following lines are very similar 
to a passage in Shakspeare. 

At the sight 
She frowned upon him, and with angry look, 
A title that but ill became the book 
Wherein her milder thoughts were writ. 

The passage I allude to is the following, which occurs in the 
second part of Hbnry thb Fourth. 

Yea, this man's brow, like to a title leaf, 
Foretells the nature of a tragic volume. 
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The poem of Thcalma and CloarchuM breaks ofT very abruptly, 
and I nhall follow itN cxiimplo by bringing thiH article to an 
Immcdiiite cloKe. At the end of the frufj^ment (for mucIi it is, 
though a very long one) honeiit Ixaac Walton, with the quaint- 
oeM and Hiniplicity in keeping with his character, appends the 
following note : 

** And h«*re tlu* author dird, utid I Iio|M! tin* reudur will l»e Rorry." 



BONO. 



Thk nun is up — but feebly still 
lie throws his ycUow beam; 

The gray miMt shrouds the dJHtant hill» 
And floats along the Htrcum. 

Tlie fluttering lark hangH (in the air, 

And pourH his matin lay, 
While Mirth and roMy Health repair 

To greet the rising day. 

Tlie forest brancheH nlowly wave 
Where nport the xephyrs coy, 

And K<!ho. from lier hollow cave. 
Repeats each note of joy. 

Tlie light airs cool my fevered brow, 

And pain and care depart, 
For Nature'j* holy radiance now 
llutli flushed upon my heart! 
'2 u 
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TllK SKASONS OF LIFE. 

I. 

Could beauty's early bloom return, and boyhood'* voice of mirth. 
Like floral liues and ^ongfi of birds wben Spring revives the earth; 
Thouf^h forms should fade — and hearts grow cold — tnd life's (tk 

flowers decay, 
Twere sweet to know that wintry spell ere long might ptaa twtjr! 

II. 
But when life's fleeting seasons fail, they leave the ioul forlorn; 
E'en Hope is silent at their close, of all her magic ahorn ; 
Iler brief successive lights but lead the pilgrim to his doom — 
The cold and dreamless sleep of death-— the dungeon of the tomb. 

III. 
The green earth glitters in the sun — the skylark bathes in lights 
Rich odours float upon the breeze from vernal blossoms bright— 
A busy hum of insect joy the cheerful valley Alls, 
And wandering Echo's shout is heard, Uke laughter, in the hills ! 

IV. 

Such sights and sounds and charms we leave, and, dearer fur 

than all. 
The faces that we loved in youth — the tones that yet enthral ; — 
Oh ! when the thought of that dark hour o'erthadet each bliss 

below, 
How quuils the horror-stricken heart — how voiceless is the woe ! 

V. 

Yet when the solemn mandate comes that bids the doomed prepare. 
To change for death's dark stifling cell the free and pleasant air. 
Can no sweet sound the prisoner cheer — no hope-rekindling ray ? 
Ah, yes ! — the voice that frees the soul — the light of endless day ! 
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Without cood comptny, iinleed, all dtiiitMt 
LoM their true relish, tnd. like paiuted grtpet. 
Are only aeeu, not tasted. 

** By the u»e of the tongue. («od hath di«tinirui«hed us from beasts i and by 
tha well or ill using it we are distinguished fh>m one another ; and therefore 
though silence be innocent as death, harmless as a ro»e*s breath to a distant 
P«»enger» yet, it is rather the state of death than life ; and therefore when the 
Egyptians sacrificed to Harpocrate^, their God of silence, in the midst of their 
cites they cried out, *' The tongue is an angel ; good or bad, that is as it hap* 



" CoNVBRSATioN,** savs Seneca, " forms a large portion of the 
com£art of human life." This commendation, however, is not to 
be applied to ordinary discoturse. " The best conversation," says 
the same moralist, ** that we can ever have, is with philosophers ; 
I mean such as teach matter, not words ; that preach up to us 
necessary things, and engage us to practise them.*' The ancients 
appear to have turned conversation to nobler purposes than the 
modems ; for not possessing those ready means of circidating 
knowledge through the medium of printed books and papers, 
which have been rendered so effective in the present age. they 
were compelled to trust for much of their fame and influence to 
oral communications. The original mode of multiplying manu- 
scripts was tedious and unsatisfactory, compared to the admirable 
process by which thought is now circulated with an almost 
electrical rapidity through all quarters of the globe. A man of 
superior sense and genius, unable to do justice to his own talents 
in social intercourse, may now console himself with the assurance 
that he has other and mon» iiowerful means of pouring out his 
soul, and of arousing the syin^tathy and attention of his fellow* 
2 L i 
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creatures. If the impression produced by his printed laboon be 
less vivid and immediate than the effect of graceful and impii* 
sioncd conversation, it is at all events far more permanent i 
extensive. Men of genius, who arc conscious of their inflaenee 
as authors, arc often indifferent to the honours and advantages of 
colloquial eloquence, and hideed are too apt to associate their 
ideas of wisdom and ability with books alone. Confined to thdr 
silent cells they look not abroad upon the living world, but apoR 
the world of letters ; and in proportion to their real ignorance of 
life is their contempt for the general mass of their fcllow*i 
Those writers who have taken a more enlarged and philosophicil 
view of human nature, have acknowledged the innumerable bene- 
fits to be derived from a free and cordial personal intercoone 
with society. Tlie eccentricity, the dogmatism, the self-conceit 
and the visionary character of the literary recluse, would be 
greatly checked by an interchange of sentiments and opinion! 
with men of less genius, but greater knowledge of life and of 
mankind. He would see subjects, which he had been accustomed 
to study from one point only, in an infinite variety of lights, and 
his mind would be stirred by frcnh ideas and new suggestions. 
The learned and judicious Locke did not scorn the opinions of 
men in common life, and well knew the good that was to be 
gathered from a variety of counsel. The vulgar saying, that two 
heads arc more than equal to one, is full of truth. " We see** 
(says the great writer just mentioned) ** but in part, and there- 
fore it is no wonder wc conclude not right from our partial 
views. Tliis might instruct the proudest esteemer of his own 
parts, how useful it is to talk and consult with others, even sodi 
as come short of him in capacity, quickness and penetration ; fior 
since no one sees all, and wc generally have different ; 
of the same thing according to our different positioii«9 i 
incongruous to think, nor beneath an* 
another may not have notions of 
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aod which hi* reafton would mftke use of if it caidc into hit 
mind/' Many of the wild Abnurdities in which theorinti And 
netephysiciant have occaaionally indulged, would probably have 
never found their way into print if they had ))een previously well 
cmnvaased in conversation. It is wonderful how much more 
plain good sense is diffused throughout society than is generally 
supposed. There is no opinion, however extravagant and ridicu- 
lous, which has not been countenanced and supported by some 
individual author, who would perhaps have been asluimed of 
its advocacy had it been freely discussed in his presence in 
An intelligetit private circle. When called upon to explain his 
ideas in conversation, a man is obliged to give the very pith 
of the question. His hearers have no time or patience fur ex- 
traneous details, or elaborate and ingenious mystification. 

" The most fruitful and natural exercise of the mind," snys 
Montaigne, ** is ccm vernation, the use of which I find to be 
more agreeable than any other exercise in liffi. For tliJH rcuNoti, 
were I now forced to make my choice, I tliink I would ruther Iomc 
my sight, than my hearing or my spfMrcb/' 

It is not good for man to be aloni*, and sucli is the force* of the 
social principle, that even tiione who have willingly iuirnured 
themselves for a time in the secret depths of solitude, ure 
stirred with an irreprcMsible yearning towards the first human face 
tlmt breaks like a gleam of sunshine upon their unnatural isolation. 
Men who meet in a coilee- house at London with cold and 
uneasy reserve, would Hy into each other's arms in the deserts 
of Arabia. 

lliey who in crowded cities lead a lonely life, are only recon- 
ciled to their position by the consciuuMueMM of the proximity of 
tbiir fellow-men. They would make as melanc;holy Robinson 
« the most constant haunters of balls and parties. 
ver so truly happy as in the interchange of thoughts 
tl Other, and the retired student is not less 
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ftmbitinuB of the nympathy and ostcem of h\n fellow-creatam 
than those who revel in the enjoyments of social life. Hit 
craving after the regard of the world is, in fact, far more 
vehement and intense ; for not contented with the admiration and 
love of a comparatively narrow circle of associates, he demands 
the sympathy of the public mind. He hears the distant echoes 
of his fame, and exults in that supremacy of intellect, compared 
to which the power of a king is of a limited and vulgar nature. 
Silent reserve and an air of coldness are by no means infallible 
indications of apathy or selfishness. There is perhaps no man, 
for example, lo little understood or so ill appreciated in general 
society, as the jioet, whose excellence in his art is a proof of an 
impassioned temperament. Hut often while his heart overflows 
with socinl love, he is apparently the most unsocial of human 
beings. Deep feelings do not rise rapidly to the lips, and are 
rather chocked than encouraged by the trivial forms and ceremo- 
nies of worldly intercourse. The most essential attribute of the 
true poet is a profound sympathy with human nature, and with 
the whole external world. It is the intensity of his emotions 
that compels him to " wreak himself upon expression," and appeal 
to the hearts of his fellow-creatures. As the passionate outpour- 
ing of his feelings would be ridiculous and unseasonable in the 
crowded hall, he retires to his study. When his companions in so- 
ciety are struck with his seeming apathy, his soul perhaps is tossed 
upon a sea of thought, or involved in a tempest of wild and 
incommunicable dreams. From being in some measure unfitted 
by his deep abstractions for the ordinary intercourse of Wfe, 
he devotes himself more exclusively to the cultivation of his 
divine art, by which he is enabled even in his retirement to touch 
the general pulse with the contagious j)assi()Ti of his own heart. 
In his remotest solitude he cling« to humHU tics, and rejoices in 
stirring with kindred fccling» the broants of thousands to whom 
he is pcrstyiolly unknown. He feeds his inmost spirit with t^ 
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manna of praise. He livei on the publio breath. When ho faili 
to innpart delight, he ii himself incapable of receiving it. Hii 
existence is inseparably connected with that of his fellow-creatures, 
and a mental isolation would be worse than death. His pride is 
in the power he possesses over the human heart. How glorious 
is the might of that magician, who, thus shrouded in personal 
obscurity, causes the waves of human passion to rise and fall at 
his command; who fires countless multitudes with his own 
enthusiasm, and stamps immortality on every burning word ! 

There are poets who have expressed a contempt for the public, 
and an indifference to fame : but this is an unworthy affectation, 
and is strangely at variance with the general tenor of their lives. 
Epictetus has exposed the inconsistency of the ambitious with a 
just severity. •• Why do you walk as if you had swallowed a bar 
of iron ? Who arc those by whom you would bo admired ? Are 
they not the very people whom you were wont to say were mad ? 
Would you then be admired by madmen ?" 

It has often been a subject of dispute, whether reading or con- 
versation be attended with the greater benefit. The combination 
of both is of course more instructive than cither separate. Mon- 
taigne has remarked that " The study of books is a languid 
and feeble motion, that does not warm : whereas conversation at 
once instructs and exercises.*' " Reading," says Lord Bacon, 
" maketh a full man, conference a ready man, and writing 
an exact man." The three advantages combined, supposing the 
accompaniment of intellect and virtue, would make a perfect 
man. 

Sir William Temple has a remark which bears on the same 
subject. " Study/* says he, " gives strength to the miiul ; 
conversation grace. The first is apt to give stifTiicws, the other 
suppleness." Locke is a great advocate for conversation, and 
warns the learned not to think there is no truth but in the 
aoitnoea that tlicy study, or the books that they read. Plato 
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preferred conversation to books ; and Seneca says, that " wnttag 
answers a good purpose, but conversation a better." 

If all men were philosophers* the advantages of convertatioi 
could not easily be overrated ; but when we recollect how few 
arc competent to raise its tone with important speculationii 
and that it too generally turns on trivial topicSf or treats the 
weightiest with an impatient flippancy and a shallow dogmatism, 
it deserves not that high rank in our estimation which it rightly 
conceded to the deliberate and lasting wisdom enahnned ia 
books. The conversation of ardent and original thinkers, is 
indeed 

" Tlic feant of reason and the flow of soul ;" 

but how rarely do such men meet together I It ia strictly troe, as 
I have before admitted, that the conversation even of inferior 
persons has often the eflfect of raising new trains of thought, of 
refreshing the mind by an occasional change of its position, 
and of increasing our knowledge of human life ; but these be* 
ncflts, great and unquestionable as they are» by no means equal 
that elegant and profound instruction which literature aflTords. 
The word conversation is rather vague. Were we to limit its 
meaning to the actual iiiterchungc of ideas and sentiments, it 
would be easy to enlarge upon its vast utility and its exquisite 
enjoyments ; but unhup[)i]y it is often applied to that glittering 
nonsense which passes from the mind like rain-drops from 
the wings of birds. i)r. J(;hnHon would not allow that to be 
styled conversation in which notliing is discussed. 

The PVcnch are generally esteemed more skilful in coUoquial 
intercourse than the lilnf^lish, l)ut tlicir excellence lies rather 
in chit-chut than conversation. Tliey do not so much converse 
as talk. In readiness and fluency of speech they certainly surpass 
us, but not in depth or originality of thought. As there is a 
greater variety and force of character in our own countrymen. 
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tiiey would be far more rich and entertaining in conversation than 
tiie French, if they were only half as communicative and polite. 
Ptofband thinkers, however, are sometimes doll in company, for 
when they have to dive as it were to the bottom of their souls for 
the treasures which they would communicate to others, they 
cannot keep pace with those ready speakers whose thoughts lie 
upon the surface. " Men,*' says Sir William Temple, ** talk 
without thinking, and think without talking.** The same writer 
has quaintly remarked that "women, some sort of fools and 
madmen, are the gpreatest talker?.'* Authors, who are silent in 
society, seem to take a pleasure in revenging themselves in print 
on the garrulous and the noisy in conversation. Butler has 
humorously observed that those who talk on trifles speak with 
the greatest fluency, because the tongue is like a race-horse 
which runs the faster the lesser weight it carries. Jeremy 
Taylor remarks, that great knowledge, if it be without vanity, is 
the most severe bridle of the tongue. In the case of a fool, he 
says, •• the tongue is hung loose, being like a bell in which there 
is nothing but tongue and noise.'* Cowper, whose timid and 
painful reserve rendered one of the finest minded men in the 
world the worst of companions, and who painted from himself in 
the following couplet — 

** Our sensibilities are so acute» 
The fear of being silent makes us route/' 

has omitted no occasion of sneering at voluble and ready talkers. 

** Wliere others toil with philosophic force 
Their nimbie mmstMt takes a different course, 
Flings at your head conviction in the lump, 
And gains remote conclusions at a jum|>." 

•• I know a lady, that loves talking so incessantly that she will 
not give an echo fair play ; she has that everlasting rotation of 
tongue that an echo must wait till she dies, before it can 

2 u 
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catch her last words ; — " Thii •entence from Congrere wooU 
apply to the character of Madame de Sta^l, though her hrilliaiMj 
made amends for her rapidity. Schiller » in a letter to Golthe^ 
•ays of her that the worst thing about her, is '' the marveUom 
rapidity of her tongue ; for in order to follow her, one moit 
absolutely convert himself wholly into an organ of hearing." 
Byron describes her with more severity. " I admire her abili- 
ties/' says his Lordship, " but really her society is overwhelm- 
ing — an avalanche that buries one in glittering nonsense— tU 
snow and sophistry." Swift has observed with his usual shrewd- 
ness and love of satire, that " the common fluency of speech in 
many men and most women, is owing to scarcity of matter, and 
a scarcity of words ; for whoever is a master of language and 
has a mind full of ideas, will be apt in speaking to hesitate upoa 
the choice of both ; whereas common speakers have only one set 
of ideas and one set of words to clothe them in : and these are 
always ready at the mouth ; so people come faster out of a 
church when it is almost empty, than when a crowd is at the 
door." Tins npt and striking illustration reminds mo of a similar 
passage in Montaigne. " The solicitude," says he, " of perform* 
ing well, and the effort of the mind too far strained, and too intent 
upon its undertaking, break the chain of thought, and hinder its 
progress, us is the case with water which being pressed by its 
force and quantity, posses with difficulty out of the neck of a fall 
bottle*." BhakBpeare, who painted almost every diversity of 
human character, and touched upon almost every subject with 
equal happiness, has hit off the great talker with admirable 
and spirit :— >" Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothittb 
than any man in all Venice ; his reasons are 




* I'liiH iltuHtration in givrn a (liflPertint turn 
ndrrow-Hoiil(!'J juoplo uh with narrow-neclu 
th«in, iliu luoru noittu they make in pouriug i 
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wheat hid in two bushels of chsff; you shell seek ell day ere yoa 

find them; end when you have them, they are not worth the 

•earch." There is an Itahan proverb which says, that an eternal 

talker would be more agreeable company if the lock on his door 

were placed upon his mouth. 

The fair sex are usually great talkers, but I shaU not be so 

nngaUant as to infer that they talk too much. Their tones and 

looks can render even nonsense agreeable. Words pass through 

lovely lips like water through a sugared tube. 

** So sweet a language from so fair a mouth— 
Ah I to what effort would it not |)enuade !** 

•• The heavenly rhetoric" of a radiant eye casts a light upon 
the dullest subject, as the sun turns the dreariest vapours into 
clouds of gold. 

Great talkers amongst the women, independently of their other 
manifold advantages " 'gainst which the world can ne'er hold 
argimient,*' are generally superior in sense and shrewdness to the 
same class amongst the men. If they arc not in general very 
profound or extensive in their views, they obserx'e the lighter 
diaracteristics of human nature with a more subtle virion than the 
sterner sex. Their quickness of observation in small personal 
matters, their delicate tact, the harmony of their voices, the 
sweetness of their looks, and the life, grace, and animation diffus- 
ed over their entire manner, often render their conversation 
inexpressibly enchanting. I do not of course allude to those who 
are below the (rcncnil intellectual standard, or who confine their 
canvrD-MUun to lrivalout» g^^^^tp aiid ill-natured scandal. It would 
^ gro&sly uiijuat to cliumcterixe the whole sex by such excep- 
Ims* Addjion Hnd Stedts llumgh they generally affect an air of 
si galittniiy towards the Ladies, seem to take rather too much 
the failitigA of the weakest portion of the 
rves a writer in the Taller, ** in 
M talk whole hours upon imy 
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thing / but it mutt be owned to the honour of the ladiei » that ^ 
can talk whole hours together upon nothing" If a clever poea 
hat been written upon " Nothing/' why should not female coa- 
versation occasionally turn upon it ? for the accompaniments oft 
fair face, bewitching smiles, and oral muiic are more deligbtfid 
than even the embellishments of verie. The lively nontente U 
an intelligent and lovely woman, who it known to be capable of 
better thingt at the proper teason, it a roott delicioua relief to 
a man exhautted with the toil of thought. 

Lord Bacon recommendt a slow and cautious mode of speaking 
in preference to rapid and unceating rattle. *' In all kindt of 
speech/' tayt he, " either pleatant, grave, tevere, or ordinary, 
it it convenient to tpeak leiturely, and rather drawlingly than 
hattily : becaute hatty speech confounds the memory, and often- 
times, besides the unseemliness, drives a man either to stammering, 
a nonplus or harping upon that which should follow; whereat 
a tlow tpeech confirmeth the memory, addeth a conceit of witdom 
to the hearert, betidet a teemliness of speech and countenance/' 

We may not only speak with too great rapidity, but at too 
much length ; and this latter fault is far more intolerable than the 
former, particularly if the subject be unattractive or unseason- 
able in itself. An error of this nature betrays a lamentable want 
of tact and good breeding. A man who possesses the slightest 
knowledge of life, and is really desirous to please his company, it 
not likely to weary them with the sound of his own voice, or 
disgust them with unwelcome topics. He does not run on 
incessantly without directing his attention to the looks and 
manners of his hearers, who, if he be neither particularly rich 
nor powerful, will speedily betray their real feelings. "When his 
best jokes are received with solemn grMJ||Mr met with forced 
smiles that rapidly disappear like the o^^^^Hpf a winter sun» 
the fact of his having said ruther ^^^^^^^ ^ecet^ "^"^ 
agreeable requires no additional illus 
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tucfa circumttanceB it to make a sudden stop with grace and 
spirit, like the halt of a generous steed, and not betray by any 
uneasy and ungainly movement, the slightest anger, disappoint- 
ment or confusion. We should be careful not to interrupt others, 
and should try to make them regret when we have done. There 
are men who have so little knowledge or reflection, that they 
imagine they can interest even strangers and mixed companies 
with minute details of their bodily ailments. They talk as if 
every hearer were their physician. It is only the most intimate 
and the warmest friend to whom such conversation can be inter- 
esting. But the broadest rebuflfs are no check to these egotistical 
invalids. Their most particular and patlietic narratives arc gene- 
rally interrupted by some trivial remark about the weather, or 
some careless inquiry about the daily news. Even those, who 
prompted by a considerate politeness, are most ready to feign 
an appearance of interest and attention, usually turn their ques- 
tions rather on the cause than the nature of the complaints. All 
men are more or less concerned in the origin of disease, because 
they know not how soon they may be themselves afflicted, and are 
naturally anxious to guard themselves as much as possible from 
the ills of others by tracing their causes and the indications of 
their first approach. But nothing can possibly be less entertain- 
ing or agreeable to the generality of hearers, than elaborate 
disquisitions upon the actual condition of another person's body ; 
and no one whose faculty of observation is not blinded by the 
most egregious self-love, could fail to remark the indifference or 
distaste with which such particulars are usually received. Cow- 
per, whose admirable poem on Conversation shall furnish me with 
a few further illustrations, has described a valetudinarian bore 
with his wonted humour. 

** Some men employ tlicir health, un ugly trick, 
In muking known how often they've been sick, 
And give us in recitals of disease 

ctor's troublei but williout the fees ; 
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Relate how many weeks they kept their bed. 

How an emetic or cathartic sped ; 

Nothing is slightly touched, much less forgot. 

Nose, ears and eyes seem present on the spot. 

Now the distemper, spite of draught or pill, 

Victorious seemed, and now the doctor's skill ; 

And now — alas, for unforeseen mishaps ! 

They put on a damp night-cap, and relapse ; 

They thought they must have died, they were so bad; 

Their peevish hearers almost wish they had.'* 

A worthy and even talented and well-read man may be feiy 
disagreeable in conversation, if he has no knowledge of the world, 
and is unable to accommodate himself to the taste and the mode of 
the society into which he happens to be thrown. It requires some 
tact to know when to speak and in what manner, and when to be 
silent, or to see how far we may introduce our own favourite sub- 
jects. It is generally a mark of imbecility or narrowness of mind 
when a man is unable to dismount from his hobby, or to direct hii 
thoughts into new channels. Some literary men talk as they would 
write, forgetting that in a private circle they cannot always reckon 
upon the proper class of hearers, or find them in a congenial mood. 
We can do what we please with a book. We can take it up when 
we will, and reject it at other times without offence. It is an un- 
obtrusive companion. But a talker is our master, and has us at a 
manifest advantage. The rules of society compel us to listen, with 
a " sad civility." We have but one painful alternative, to be 
guilty of a species of rudeness which no man can forgive, or to 
endure the affliction with the best grace we can*. The class of 



* Lockhart tells us, that Scott was fond of repeating the following; versef of 
the Dean of St. Patrick, and that Scott himself furnished a happy exemplifies* 
tion of the rules which they embody. 

Conversation is but carving,— 

Give no more to every Kuest, 

Thau he'M able to digest ; 

Give him always of the primSi 

And but little at a time ; 
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ptople I tllado to speak much, but converio Uttlo. Coleridge wtt 
•n eiample. He wm a dechumer, % lecturer, a preecber — any 
thing in fact, but a convertationiat. There it little difference in 
point of character between the monopoliutt in convertation and 
thote who are utterly taciturn and absent. The first talk with 
•oaroely any reference to their companions, and the others think 
with the same self-abstraction. The first are active, the others are 
passive nuisances. In both cases there is s want of respect towards 
the company. Neither of these offenders would act in the same 
way in the presence of those whom they greatly fear or regard. 
Lord Chesterfield hus well observed, that it is better to lui in the 
company of a dead man than an absent one, for the former if he 
gives no pleasure shows no contempt. It is a practical blunder, he 
adds, to talk to an absent man— you might as well address your- 
self to a deaf one. 

Egotiiits in ciinvcmation are often exceedingly offensive, not 
so much bi*cause we di»likc to hear a man speak occasionally 
of himself, for some men lisve the |K>wer to talk of tlieir own 
feelings and adventures in a very engaging manner, but because 
most of them are too spt to engross the whole attention of the 
company, and to be intolerant of the egotism of others in pro- 
portion to the intensity of their own. They who are really more 
desirous to make themnelven agreeable in company tluin to shine 
and dazftle, should remember that in proportion to their own 
obvious exaltation is the depression of their hearers, who are 
not often generous enough to be delighted with those who force 
U|>on them a sense of their own inferiority. They should endea- 
vour to discover whether those whom they converse with arc 
most in wsnt of a liMener or a s|>eaker. and it is a good general 
rule rather to take than t<j give the tone of the conversation. 

Vmtvt^ to iill but ju«i i!nAu|ii. 
I,^t thutn hrithur nl*tvo t*ot utii/T. 
^ i tlml you rttfty b«v(t youf duo 

•If nsifbboiirft v«rir« iot you. 
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It is above all things necesBary to avoid unseasonable topics 
and allusions. It is injudicious to launch out into flaming 
descriptions of the happiness, wealth and luxury of our acquaint- 
ances in the presence of those who are poor and melancholy, and 
who consider themselves especially ill-treated by fortune and the 
world. The comparison which such topics naturally suggest is 
painful in the extreme, and sometimes occasions a lasting irritation. 
Neither should we quote Scripture in the company of rakes and 
drunkards, or swear in the presence of the clergy. Aa to the use 
of oaths, which was once esteemed an indication of manliness, it 
is no longer tolerated in respectable society. It is a practice more 
honored in the breach than the observance. Fortunately it re- 
quires no great exertion of heroism or philosophy to break 
ourselves of so idle and mean a habit. Archbishop Tillotson has 
pleasantly observed, that no man can plead in justification of it 
that he was bom of a swearing constitution. 

A disposition to contradict and domineer is one of the worst 
faults of which a talker can be guilty, because the great art of 
conversation is to make every one in company feel so much at his 
ease as to be able to express himself with coolness and perspicuity. 
But an overbearing speaker excites either fear or indignation in 
all who hear him. At the same time it is necessary to guard 
against the opposite error of too much civility. Excess in this 
respect is a characteristic of bad breedmg. A clown makes more 
bows than a courtier. 

" Discourse may want an animated — "No, 
To brush the surface and to make it flow.'' 

A perfect unison of judgment is unfavoi 
We do not like to talk to mere echoes, 
said a gentleman, annoyed by the constant 
of his hearer. " if it be only to prove tha 
persons." To differ in an agreeable mannc 
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good breednig. Cowpo* hM lui|ipily deteribed a bluftenng nd 
fNMitvre talker, and the mode in which he ftboold be treated* 

^ Vofiferiitd logie lufb me qvile, 
A ootfy man iff iJimyf in the ri^ht : 
1 twiH mj^ tbambff, liU biMili into mj ebair, 
Fix on the waintcoc a diitieiiilbl nafe. 
And, when I hope hit btondcn wt all oat. 
Reply di«cft«ilj— ' To be fuie—oo doubc* ^ 

The wit who foDowa op hia anecdote or pon with noiaf kngh- 
ter« and ta ever on the watch for double meeniogs* tetzing your 
•malleit phraaet aa certain animiilf anap at fliea, in £ict a mere 
'' wofd'Calcher that liret on ayUablet/' i« a heavy dieck tipoo all 
aett«hle ooovermtion* It ia impomible to oontinne a diecttation 
with any grmrity* confidence or ieeling, while tome one ta layinn: 
in wait for an ezprenKion which he may comrert into an eqtiiToqoe 
or an epigrun. Profemedwitaalwaya make «sterioiii«th<mgh they 
may prereot na from panning the diacnation of a ferioo* Mib|ect« 
The heft of them inmit (ail to mtidiofteoer than they toooeed, that, 
if they aretiot particnlarly dttcrcet, they ioon weary and annoy their 
hearm. Even when they do encoeed, their li«tenert hawe generally 
either anticipated ftomething ttill better, or hare been ao long on 
the look out, that they are too mndi exhaa«ted for any real eojoy^ 
ment. The moodwhidii« oooeasary to afidl rdi^iof awitticifm 
ic rarely of long oontintiaoce. A aocceiHaoo of aorpriae* decreaaei 
in force at txtrj Crefth fthock« and the wit that b anticipated loaea 
half ita power. The wit that i* mott etfectire ia that whidi 
ia 1ea«t looked for, or that %tevm isatnrally cnggeated and ia 
pertinenUy applied. It 'm then a js^eat enlivener <yf oonreraation* 

'^m the batt of ooov«raal)on m€m weariea na, nnleaa, like Fal* 

he ia witty in himM^f a* well aa the came of wit in othera« 

^tn gi* 41 a* take* he afffjrdk a daightfol traat 

^rhr y itit.Uned. A mMU iA real homoor 

*mxt fool who can give him no pli^. 
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A skilfal angler only exalts in his sport when he has a strong s&d 
troublesome fish upon his hook, that pats him on his mettle, 
and requires all the power of his art. Goldsmith has somewhere 
very justly observed, that though the company of fools may 
amuse us for awhile, it never fails to leave us melancholy in the 
end. Professed wits are generally too ambitious of display to 
think for a moment of the comfort or disposition of their hearen. 
I am very far from insisting on an objection to wit and homoor, if 
preserved within reasonable bounds. When introduced in season, 
and tempered by good taste and good feeling, they constitute 
very charming embellishments to conversation. Joanna BaiUie 
has given us a good description of a fascinating companion in her 
tragedy of De Montford. 

" He is so full of pleasant anecdotey 
So rich, so gay, so poignant is his wit. 
Time vanishes before him as lie speaks , 
And ruddy morning through the lattice peeps 
Ere night seems well begun." 

The following sketch from the hand of Shakspeare, was once 
applied to Garrick by his friend Mr. Langton. If the application 
was a just and happy one, as we have every reason to believe, 
that celebrated actor must have been as delightful in the parlour 
as on the stage. 



" A merrier man, 

Within the limiu of becoming mirth, 
I never spent an hour's talk withal. 
His eye begets occasion for his wit; 
For every object that the one doth catch, 
The other turns to a mirth-moving jest ; 
Which his fair tongue (Conceit' 
Delivers in such apt and gr 
That aged ears play truant 
And younger hearings are 
So sweet and voluble is h 



J 

noving jest ; j 

ceit'sjuMSttor) i 
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It it not an easy matter to argue on lubjeots of deep interest 
in a calm and methodical manner. An argument it too generally 
a dispute, and combatants becoming violent and confused supply 
the place of reason with an excess of anger. At such a moment 
the best friends are often changed into bitter enemies, for a 
contemptuous sneer or a severe expression cuts deeper than the 
sharpest weapon. 

FUittery, even when gross, is generally acceptable, because 
though its sincerity may be doubted, it is certain that the flatterer 
thinks us worthy of his art. He would not labour to please any 
one about whose good will or good opinion he was indifferent. 
We are but too apt to encourage a flatterer, however much we 
may despise him. But of all compliments, that of deference, 
implied rather than expressed, is the most delicate and delightful. 
Its effect is irresistible. When this species of respect is paid 
to us in the presence of others by a person of respectability 
and judgment, it is especially agreeable. Lavater has very 
shrewdly remarked that he should set that man down as an 
inferior, who would listen to him in a t^te»ii't^ie, but contradict 
him in the presence of a third person. 

The Guardian recommends it as good policy to prepare ourselves 
for conversation, by looking further than our neighbours into 
the reigning subject. This method is not a bad one. though 
as the writer himself admits, a man coming full charged into 
company would be eager to unload at all risks, whether he had 
a handsome opportunity or not. Without exquisite good sense 
and discretion such a proceeding would involve him in many 
difHculties, which if he were less ambitious he might easily 
escape. A memory well stored with personal anecdotes and 
adventures is a glorious armoury for a talker, if he knows how 
to handle his weapons. But the worst of this species of triumph 

^ts breri' '^est memory is soon exhausted, and though 

be delightful to new friends he is very 
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ivearitome to old onei. A thrice told tale ii tn 

easily endured. An anecdote or story that is new, Mi(i 

pertinent is of course always agreeable, 

" But HCtlentiiry weavers of long tales, 
Give me the fidf^etSy and my patience fuilf. 
TiK the moflt aiinine employ on eartli 
To hear them tell of parentage and birth, 
And echo converHationi dull and dry 
KmbelliMhed with— -' he said/ and ' so said 1 1' 
At every interview their route the same 
The repetition makes attention lame ; 
We bustle up with unsuccessful speed, 
And in tlie saddest part cry — ' Droll indeed I' '^ 

Johnson observes that Swift told stories with great hettf, 
and delighted in doing what he knew himself to do wdl; bit 
being captivated by the respectful silence of a steady 
he told the same tales too often. 

Excessive laughter (especially in the wrong place, wUdi it 
often most be, for it is rarely indeed that there is occasion for ill 
constant repetition) is the mark of great weakness and shallow- 
ness of mind. It is very painful to be obliged to return it with a 
grave look» or to feign a sympathy. But of all nuisances, tbs 
practical jokers are the most disgusting. Unhappily it reqnires 
so little capital to set up in this line, that there is scarcely a merry 
company in which one of these humble humoorists ia not to be 
met with. Any body can steal your handkerchief, or draw year 
seat from under you when you have occasion to rise. But such 
easy tricks are surely beneath the ambition of a gentleman. His 
groom would at least equal him in similar buffoonery. 8uch con* 
duct inevitably leads to too much familiarity, and an old proverb 
may inform us of its ultimate effect. Amongst the greatest sins 
in conversation is that of scandal. I have been grieved to see bow 
much this vile propensity is encouraged amongst our fair country* 
women in India. This is a sore point, and I content myself with 
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allusion to it. Iti odious nature requires no illustra« 

k« The fair sex have generally too much good sense and 

feeling not to admit, that to be hated it needs but to be 

^*^^^ht to their serious notice, though in their thoughtlci«»i nml 

^^^^uarded moments too many of them are apt to indulge iu it 

^^nselves, and to countenance it in others. But if the ladies 

'^^^xnetimes fall into this ungenerous and unworthy practice, the 

^>K^en in this country are but too apt to fall into another still more 

^lugraceful. I have been in the company of men of first-rate 

^%lent» and acquirements, who seemed to act on the principle of 

&ir Robert Walpolc, who always introduced obscenity into con- 

irersation, because he thought it was the only subject which all men 

could understand, and in which they could bo deeply interested 

without falling into bickerings and disputes. This sentiment is 

an insult to human nature, and is as false as it is oflFcnsivo. If I 

notice these two occasional defects in Indian society, it is not 

because I have not seen much more in it to commend thuii to 

censure. In Calcutta especially, I have heard as refined und 

intellectual conversation as the most fastidious could desire. 

It is generally observed that conversation is not excellent or 
varied in proportion to the largeness of the company, but that 
on the contrary it is limited and restrained from more or less of 
a sense of embarrassment in some speakers, and an eagerness to 
talk and a desire to shine in others, and the necessity of introduc- 
ing only those general discussions in which all can join. Any 
thing approaching to the sentimental, the impassioned or the 
confidential is quite unseasonable in a large company. Perhaps 
the most delightful conversation is between two or three indivi- 
duals of similar pursuits nnd interests, who agreeing in all broad 
views differ only on particular points, and who are sufficiently 
intimate (without being too familiar) to be able to pour forth 
their genuine feelings and give expression to their inmost 
thoughts. Conversation is always flat, frivolous and uneasy at 
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morning visits. The most congenial period for colloquial dit* 
course is after a late dinner, by a cheerful fireside, or at l«it 
by candle-light. Such a scene as the following prepares us for • 
free and cordial interchange of thoughts. 

'' Now itir the Are, and close the shutters fast. 
Let full the curtainiy wheel the sofa round. 
And while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each ; 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in.'' 

At such a time the ingenuous heart reveals its eloquent aacrets; 
and the feelings, that in the broad daylight and amid the shock 
and the hum of strife and business were painfully repreaaed, gash 
forth with a charming air of confidence and sincerity. It is ia 
such an hour that men seem most capable of friendship. A spell 
is upon tliem, and they forget for a while their worldly coldness 
and reserve. They no longer act upon a aelfiah and heart- 
freezing system, which teaches us to treat our best friendi u if 
they might hereafter become our bitterest enemies. 

It is said that neither Pope nor Drydcn were good talkera. The 
latter has told us of himself that he was " saturnine and reserved, 
anil not one of those who endeavour to entertain company by lively 
sallies of merriment and wit ;" and Pope was too conscious of his 
fame, and too fearful of committing himself. Still the conversa« 
tion of these eminent men, when they felt themselves perfectly at 
their eanc, and their associates were not unworthy of them, cannot 
huvc been otherwise than delightful and instructive. But it is not 
every day that a literary man can meet with those who are capable 
of talking with him, or who are fit to jht tn. " Nothing," aayi 
Petrarch, " is so tiresome as to * 
not the same information as r 
us that Petrarch was not alw 
he felt disposed to give himi 
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the utmost freedom. " If I leem to my friends/' laya the pact, 
" to be a great talker, it ia because I see them seldom, and then t 
talk as much in a day as will compensate for the silence of a 
year." Mr. Taylor (the author of the humourous poem of 
MoMieur TotufotO says, that Mr. Murphy, the translator of Tacitus, 
used to frequent a bookseller's shop, the resort of several literary 
men, for the purpose of listening to Akenside's conversation, 
while he himself protended to be rending a book. He said that 
nothing could be more delightful. Mr. Murphy and the poet 
never, however, became personally acquainted with each other. 

Milton with " a fit audience, though few," was no doubt most 
instructive and enchanting in conversation. It makes us even 
exult in our common human nature, when we think " of that 
celestial colloquy sublime" which he must have held with worthy 
spirits. Who does not kindle at the thought of the honor and 
delight which Mr. Lawrence must have felt in being the friend 
and associate of such a man as Milton ? IIow the following 
sonnet must have stirred his heart ! 



TO Mil. MWttKNCS. 

LAwnKNCK, of virtuous futhor, virtuous ion, 
Now that tho ftolds are duulc luid ways nrn mire, 
Where mIuUI we sometimeH meot, and by the Hro 
Help wnite a lullen day, wimt mny be won 
From the hard Heaiiou gaining ? Time will run 
On nmootlier, till Fuvonius ro-inHpiru 
The froxen eartli, and clothe in fnn\\ attire 
The lily and rose, that neitlirr sowed nor spun. 
What neat repast shall feast us, light and ohoioe 
Of attic taste, with wine, whence wo may rise 
To hear tlic hite well totiched, or artful voice 
Warble immortal notes and Tuscan air ? 
He who of those delights can Judge, and spare 
To interpose them oH, is not unwise. 

' rn essayiiits have entered into the question of 
n of the world are the most agreeable and 



h.. 
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initructive in conversation. Rouiieaa hat remarked in hb 
Emiliut, that the converiation of authors it better than thdr 
hooka ; and if thii be really the caie, it muat certainly be better 
than the conversation of the majority of other men, whose table- 
talk would appear but tamo and frivolous in print. The know- 
ledge of literary men is superior in quality to the knowledge of 
other people, inasmuch as it is not technical and professional, but 
of universal application. They do not address themselves to 
lawyers, soldiers or physicians, but to human beings, with a gene- 
ral reference to their common nature. Dr. Johnson's conversa- 
tion, as recorded by BoswcU, has been considered superior to his 
writings. It was more subtle, animated and pointed than hit 
laboured and formal compositions. Yet, though whatever he said 
was always worthy of preservation, he was not an agreeable 
converser. He carried the monarchical principle into conversa- 
tion, and made himself its representative. He allowed no equality. 
His hearers were his subjects, and he ruled them with a rod 
of iron. The utmost they could venture upon was a timid 
question. Goldsmith wittily and truly applied a passage in one 
of Gibber's plays to Dr. Johnson. " There is no arguing with 
Johnson," said ho ; " for when his pistol misses fire, he knocks 
his adversary down with the butt end of it." Burke seems to 
have been the only man who was any thing like a match for 
him ; and so jealous was Johnson of his own supremacy, and so 
highly did he respect the conversational abilities of his eloquent 
friend, that on one occasion, when debilitated by sickness, he 
said of him. " that fellow calls forth all my powers. Were I 
to see Burke now it would kill mc." Burke was indeed a for- 
midable antagonist, who neither dealt in dogmatisms himself, 
nor encouraged them in others. There wum great shrewdness 
in the question put by Goldsmith to Bosweil, who was too extra* 
vagantly praising the convcruation of J***"—— *' ^'^^^ 
wind into a subject like a serpent, < 
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poel^« Goldtmith himself was generally an indifferent and 
bhmdering converser. Horace Walpole called him " an inspired 
idiot.** Garrick said, that 

<< He wrote like an angel and talked like poor Poll/' 
But he blurted oot occasionally many admirable sayings, which 
would have made the fortune of any other man who did not 
nentraliie their effect with similar failings. His printed com* 
positions are as remarkable for grace and perspicuity as was his 
ooQTersation for that hurry and confusion which are generally 
considered characteristic of his countrymen. The most amusing 
anecdote that we have of his conversation is his singularly in* 
felicitous attempt to repeat a good pun. Some one directed a 
•errant to take a dish of bad*coloured peas to a particular place. 
When asked his reason for sending them in that direction, he 
replied that it was the way to iurn *fm ^rem (Tumhani green). 
Goldsmith, desirous to shine, Uiough in borrowed plumes, endea* 
Toured to repeat the pun in another company. A similar question 
was put to him. ** Oh !" said he, ** that ii» the way to iN<i^e them 
green.** There have been other authors who were as much out 
of their element in society as Goldsmith, but I still doubt if there 
are not a greater number of good talkers amongst literar>- men 
than are to be found in any other class. 

Some artists are delightful talkers. Barr)* Cornwall (Proctor) 
represents I!aydon*s as singularly vivid and picturesque. He had 
heard him describe Edinburgh in a shower of rain in a way that 
made it palimbly visible to the imagination. 



• Charles llutirr in ht« lUmiHiscfmrti ihu* ch«r«c(enM*n ihe converMtion of 
Fox, Put, ami Hurko : -** In familiar convrrsalion. xUwc ihrro icrrat mea 
equally excelM. but r\pn (ho moM intiu.au* fricmU of Mr. Fox complaiocd of 
has too frequent ruminating Mlonce. Mr. Pitt talke<l ; -and hi$ talk wit 
frsciaataaf . A good judge iiaid of him, that h«» wa» the onljr person he had 
the talent of condcMH^nMon. Vet hi* lof^ineas never 
"'t one might be MM>ner »e«luoed to take libertie* with him than 
*Hrke'* ronvcraation was ramblmg, but cpleodid, rich 
oarisoQ. 
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Montaigne asficrtii of himiolf that ho apoke much better tbti 

he wrote. If he did, he muat have been a divine compaoioii. 

With iuch a man " converging/' wo might well " forget all time, 

all Bcasoni and their change." 

" Ilifi wit 
And lubtlo tiilk would chcftr the winter tiii^lit. 
And muko niu know niyirlf : mid thu ftre-liglit 
Would HiinIi upon our furcii, till the duy 
Might dfiwn, and make mo wonder ut my niny.*' 

Julian and Maddalo. 

Beattie was delighted with the convertation of Gray. " He 
was happy," he obBcrven. " in a lingular facility of cxprewion. 
His conversation a1)()unded in original observations, delivered with 
no appearance of sententious formality, and seeming to ariie 
spontaneously without study or premeditation." 

The conversation of authors, says llazlitt, is not so good as 
might be imagined, but such as it is (and with rare exceptions) it 
is better than any other. His own was acute, original, and 
profound. He " threw a light as from a painted window" on the 
dreariest su1)ject, and untwisted the knot of a complicated argu- 
ment with u magical dexterity. His delivery was sometimes 
diflicult and irregular, but his matter was so rich that his compa- 
nions could well afl'ord to overlook the manner. If they could 
think at all, he charmed them as wit!) a spell, and when he was 
once thoroughly intiTented in some important subject, his eloquent 
words flowed us rapidly as his thoughts, and ho gave his bearers 
good reason to exclaim, 

How chiirmin^ iM divine philoHophyt 

Not hiirnh and rrablxMl iih dull I'ouIh Mupponc, 

Ihit muHical um \h Apollo'N lutu. 

He has well described the conversation and WM^V of hia friend 
Leif^h Hunt. *' Hunt has u fine vinous ^fl^H^ him. 
sits at the head of a party with great 
elegant maimer and turn of features ; h 
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of wit or fancy ; tclU a story capitally : mimics an actor or an 
mcquatntancc to admiration ; laughs with great glee and good 
humour at his own and other people's jokes : understands the 
point of an equivoque or an observation immediately ; has a taste 
for, and knowledge of, books, of music, of medals ; manages an 
argument adroitly ; is genteel and gallant, and has a set of bye- 
phrases and quaint allusions always at hand to produce a laugh." 
Shelley has described I^eigh Hunt in a poetical epistle. 

'* You will HW! U -t ; one of Oiohc hnppy mouU 
Which an* tht! kuU of the earth, iind without whom 
Ttii« world would Kiiifll like whut it i«— a toiiil) ; 
Who i«, what olhent »eeiti ; - hiii room no doubt 
U Htill adorned by many a caitt from Shout, 
With (jj^rareful flowen taMtefiilly pliu^ed about; 
And coronaU of bay ffom ribbandx huni(, 
And brt'jhter wrealh« in neat di«ordcr Hung/' 

Keats has also done due honor to Leigh Hunt's refined yet 
frank and social conversation. 

" lit who tlfgantli/ chad and talkie 

The wronged lAbcrtat — who ha« told you stories 
Of laurel chaplets and Apollo's glorieti, 
Of troops rhivalrous marching through a city, 
And tearful ladies made for love and pity." 

Wordsworth iH said to be an eloquent and instructive talker, 
especially on pootiral Kubjccts. He is not however fond of mere 
gossip, as may be gathered from the following very curious 
sonnet. 

'* \ am not one who much or oft delijtht 
To season my fm^sule with |H?r»onal talk 
Of fnenclH, who live within an easy walk, 
Of neighl>ours, daily, weekly in my si((ht : 
And for my cliancf arcjuaiiitiince, Ijidies brici^ht, 
k SotiSy moihtirs, muuku^ withering on tlur sinlk, 

Tbatt^'VIMUrout ot me, like hirm^, with chalk 
Pav lien's floors, for one feast m^ht. 
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Deiim' ihnn luch difcourie doth vtlence long. 
Long, burrun silence iquare with my desire : 
To sit without emotion, hope or aim, 
In the loved preHunce of my cottage Are, 
And listen to the flapping of tlie flame. 
Or kettle whispering its fuiiit under-song.** 

It it said of Charles Lamb, in the Plain Speaker, that beii 
" the most delightful, the most provoking, the most witty lal 
sensible of men. He always makes the best pun and the belt 
remark in the course of the evening. His serious conversation, 
like his serious writing, is his best. No one ever stammered out 
such fine, piquant, deep, eloquent things in half a dozen half sen- 
tences as he does." Home Tooke was a master of the intellec- 
tual foils ; so were Dr. Parr and Professor Porson. Sir Walter 
Scott was narrative and entertaining, but I suspect he did not 
shine in wit or argument. Thomas Campbell's conversation 
is that of a scholar, a poet and a warm-hearted man. " He is 
one of the few," says Leigh Hunt, " with whom I could at any 
time walk a dozen miles through the snow to spend an afternoon." 
Rogers, according to the testimony of Lord Byron, is silent and 
severe ; but when he does talk, he talks well, and on all subjects 
of tunte, his delicacy of expression is pure as his poetry. Moore's 
conversation is also as brilliant as his verses. Byron's was un- 
equal, but occasionally spirited and delightful. It would be easy 
to extend this list of authors who have excelled in colloquial inter- 
course, and it would be equally easy to adduce a number of strik- 
ing exceptions***. But this article is already too long, and I must 



♦ " Mr. HuinoV writingn worfiNoiupurior to hin ron vernation, thntl frequent- 
ly naid ho undcrMood nothing till ho had ivriitrn upon it."— //(^rar^ Walpolt, 

"in atn obliged tonpoak 1 infallibly talk non«(enHo. W hat ii ntill worse, 
iuHtnad of learning to bo silent, when 1 have abHolutely nothing to say, it i« ge- 
n<;rally at such timeH that 1 have a violent inclination for talking ; and endeavour- 
ing to pay my debt of ronvorsation an spocdily a>4 potniblc, I hastily gabble ft 
numberof words without ideas, happy when they only c.hnnro to mean nothing: 
thutf endeavouring to conquer or hide niy incapacity, 1 rarely fail to ahow it/'— 
liouiimu't Conftmoiit. 
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content myself with adding, that the be«t proof of the general 
superiority of the convertation of authors it the fact already 
alluded to, that it would in most instances bear to be recorded in 
a book, which is not the case with the conversation of other men» 
who, though they may seem to talk with considerable brilliancy, 
would very rarely have occasion to congratulate themselves on 
the appearance of their Table Talk in a printed form. 



SONNET. 

Thkrb are no mortal limits to the sway 

That God hath given the spirit, of this frame 

The tenant, not the prisoner. Nought can tame 

Her sovereign will. She mocks at human clay. 

The dim weak wall that scemeth like a stay ; — 

So the fair moon that envious night would shame, 

And shroud her form divine, out-bursts like flame 

From smouldering fires, and brightens on her way ! 

The forehead pale, despite its ivory bound. 

As glass is fragile, and the eye as clear. 

When the roused soul awakes. The scenes around 

Her worldly path — hills, vales, and woods, — appear 

Her realm no more. She soars from earth's low ground, 

And seeks, on viewless wings, a holier sphere. 
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LINES TO A LADY SINGING. 

A voici divine is echoing in my heart — 

The teari are in mine eyea ; — oh ! never, never 

Did holier tones from worldly cares dissever 

The dreamer's soul ! I feel myself depart 

From life's dim land. Enchantress as thou art^ 

Oh ! that thy magic spells could last for ever I 

But bliss eternal owns no mortal giver : — 

The song hath ceased ! — I wake with sudden start, 

Like one half-sleeping on a munnuring river, 

When the bark strikes the shore : — the trance is broken ! 

Hark ! — sweeter sounds than aught e'er sung or spoken 

By human lips before, (a seraph's strain,) 

Like floral fragrance from a brcezc-stirrcd bower, 

Float on the ravished atmoHphcre again I 

Oh exquisite excess ! Oh ! toncn too sweet 

For mortal ear with tranquil nerve to meet ; 

The sense is almoHt troubled with your power. 

Yet cease not — cease not — rain upon my heart. 

Ye showers of song, and drown each thought in bliss 

As wild and wanton an the first sweet kiss 

Wakes in the lover's brain ! 

As glad birds dart 
Through earth's dull mist, and cleaving sunnier air. 
Send down their liquid notes from fields of light, 
So thou, fair Minstrel, secm'st from regions bright 
To breathe celestial hymns ! 'J by music rare 
Like matin songs that cheer departing night, 
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While charmed Aurora itualuth o'er the height 
Of orient hills* would cha»e the hideous gloom 
Of desolate hearts wild-struggling with despair, 
And frightened Hope reeal I 

More sweet than hloom 
Of vernal bowers to desert-wearied eyes, 
And sweeter than the sudden sound of streams 
That sun-parched wanderers hear with glad surprise, 
Is thy melodious magic to the l>reast 
That Care hath haunted with her cloud-like dreams, 
Or passion stirred to madness. Peace and rest 
Attend thy voice, thus potent as a word 
From sacred lips when earthly hopes decline ; 
Or as those visionary notes divine 
Rapt Mirza on the hills of Dagdat heard ! 



TIIIC VOICE OF r.OVK. 

Oh ! if there is a magic charm, amid this desert drear, 

The hmg, dull, weary way to cheat — our chirkest dreams to cheer. 

It is the tender voice of liove, tliat echoes o'er the mind 

Like music on a twilight lake, or hdlM upon the wind ! 

Oh ! dread would be the rugged road, and sad the wanderer's lieart, 
tihould tliat celestial harmony from life's dim sphere depart ! 
Oh I how, for that fur dintunt land, would sigh the h)nely breast, 
' Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest I' 
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LONDON, IN THE MORNING. 
Thb morning wakes, and through the misty air 
In sickly radiance struggles — like the dream 
Of sorrow-shrouded hope. O'er Thames' dull stream, 
Whose sluggish waves a wealthy burden bear 
From every port and clime, the pallid glare 
Of early sun-light spreads. The long streets seem 
Unpeopled now, but soon each path shall teem 
With hurried feet, and visages of care ; 
And eager throngs shall meet where dusky marts 
Resound like ocean-caverns, with the din 
Of toil and strife and agony and sin. 
Trade's busy Babel ! Ah ! how many hearts 
By lust of gold to thy dim temples brought 
In happier hours have scorned the prize they sought ! 



VIEW OF CALCUTTA. 
Hkrk Passion's restless eye and spirit rude 
May greet no kindred images of power 
To fear or wonder ministrant. — No tower. 
Time- struck and tcnantless, here seems to brood. 
In the dread majesty of solitude. 
O'er human pride departed — no rocks lower 
0*er ravenous billows — no vast hollow wood 
Hingn with the lion's thunder— no dark bower 
The crouching tiger hiiunts — no gloomy cave 
Glitters with ^vn^ even ! — Hut all the scene 
la calm and cheerful. At the mild command 
Of Uritain's sons, the skilful und the brave. 
Fair IVdace-structures decorate the land. 
And proud ships float on Hooghly's breast serene I 
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SIR EGERTON BRYDGES*. 



Fob half a century Sir Egerton Brydges has straggled to obtain 
a name in Literature . His soccess has not been in proportion to 
the length and eamcstncss of his labour. It is only to those who 
follow literature as a profession, and the few readers who, not 
satisfied to confine themselves to an acquaintance with the idols 
of the public, keep an eye upon all who have any claims what- 
ever to the honors of authorship, that the reputation and the 
works of Sir Egerton Brydges are at all familiar. No living 
writer who has been equally industrious and prolific has ex- 
cited so little general notice. The books that he has written, 
edited or compiled amount to about sixty volumes! When 
to these are added his contributions to almost every kind of 
review and magazine, one is naturally surprised at the extent 
of his labours and the obscurity of his name. If his accom- 
plishments were superficial, or his learning abstruse— or if his 
style were dull and his subjects unpopular, it would be more easy 
to account for the neglect that he has experienced. But his 
characteristics arc the reverse of these. His manner is always 
lively ; his knowledge in elegant and extensive, rather than pro- 
found ; and he has often handled topics of general interest with 
cuerg)' and truth. lie has never opposed the stream of popular 
opinion. During the rage for poetry from the time of Cow per 
to Byron, he courted the Muses with toil and ardour ; and when 



• Tbi» arii* le wai nriUcn after ih<: p<;ruHal of iLe %»ork entitled ** Thv Auto- 
biography, 1 ini<.*%, Opirnoni, and (.'ontenip<irari«« of Sir Eg«rtoo lirydgc^, Hart, 
(per \<%ttn terror; Baron Cbandotof .Sudely, Akc."* 

*2 P 
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the lilinerva Press was the fashionable emporiam for sentimentil 
and romantic prose fictions, Sir Egerton supplied the public witk 
novels adapted to the prevailing taste. His Sonnets, though pab- 
lished at a time when that form of composition was eztremdjr 
fashionable, and when those of Charlotte Smith were numing 
rapidly through new and large editions, attracted but very slight 
attention ; while his novels of Mary de Clifford and FitM»A1M 
were equally unfortunate. The " Letters on the Character snd 
Poetical Genius of Lord Byron/* published in one volume octtfo, 
in 1824, the year of the poet's death, were perhaps more success- 
ful than any of his previous works ; but even these made no deep 
or lasting impression on the public mind, though the subject and 
the style were of a highly popular nature. Mr. Moore speib 
very respectfully of these letters ; and observes, that " they con- 
tain many just and striking views." Lord Byron himself had a 
favorable opinion of the talents of Sir Egerton Brydges, and made 
the following entry in his journal — " Hedde the Aumtito/or— 41 
collection of Essays, by a strange but able old man (Sir £. B.)." 
Tliis ** strange but able old man" seems to have met with more 
kindness and respect from eminent individuals than from the public. 
He congratulates himself on the good opinion of Wordsworth and 
Southey, and he has just reason to do so. Of the precise nature of 
Wordsworth's praise we are not afforded the means of judging ; 
but there are some passages in the two or three beautiful letters 
from Southey which, whether with or without his consent, Sir 
Egerton has published at full length, that must have afforded him 
the most exquisite gratification. I do not wonder at his eagerness 
to print them ; for, as far as individual testimony extends, they 
are extremely valuable. The public, however, are, after all, the 
final and the least fallible judges of literary merit. Their last 
and deliberate decisions are almost always right, and have an 
authority far superior to that of any individual, however eminent. 
Byron's contempt for Spenser, and his estimation of Pope above 
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flU Other Engliih poeti, and hii inBcription of the name of Rogers 
•t the top of a literary pyramid of contemporary poets, and of 
Wordsworth, of Coleridge, and of Southey, nearly at the base, 
has had no influence whatever on the general judgment respect- 
ing the relative merits of these poets, though it may have called 
into question his own candour or acumen. Neither has Coleridge's 
enthusiastic admiration of the sonnets of )3owlcs, or Hazlitt's 
over-praise of those of Warton affected in the slightest degree the 
decisions of the public. The former are generally acknowledged 
to be delicate and harmonious, but querulous and feeble ; and the 
latter refined and thoughtful, but too intricate and pedantic. These 
opinions of the majority of readers, are undoubtedly more moderate 
and just than those of Hazlitt and Coleridge, who were influenced 
in this case by accidental associations. If the voice of a great 
poet were the voice of fame, Cowper would have bestowed im- 
mortality on the name of Hay ley. Even Southey's generous praise 
of him in the Quarterly Review will not save him from oblivion*. 
It is true that there are passages in literary history which seem to 
prove the uncertainty of the public mind, lliat it exhibits occa- 
sional obliquities of taste, and is unduly influenced by temporary 
causes, is not to be denied ; but these faults are neither so fre- 
quent nor so remarkable as the prejudices and caprices of indi' 
viduals. It is pretty clear, we think, that there has been no truly 
great poet respecting whose character the public has committed 
any serious mistake, whatever muy have been the sentiments of 
a few individuals. It in said that the poetry of Milton was for 
many years neglected. In opposition to this opinion it may bo 
asserted that he had as many readers as could have been fairly 
expected, considering the time he wrote and the character of his 



* 'I'hfl vf'ry beautiful tiiougii too laudatory article iierv alluded to, wai almoat 
rcfuiied insertion by Mr. (jifTord ; and Houtiioy haii confcumsd that if it had btto 
poAttively rejected, it would have alienated him from the Review* 
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poetry. It is to be remembered also that a g^eral sense of Ifik 
ton's merit might precede his popularity. In fact, he is not ye^ 
and perhaps never will be, a popular poet ; though all mea ac- 
knowledge him to be a great one. Goldsmith is at this day mon 
generally read than Milton : but those who read Goldsmith mon 
than Milton make no mintuke about the respective merits of then 
writers. They merely show that they prefer tenderness to sd 
mity, or that they can enjoy for a longer period or with greator 
frequency or a more congenial feeling those strokes of genius tbi 
stir the gentler emotions of the heart, than those empyreal fligfati 
of the imagination which require the strained and unflagging at- 
tention of the mind. Hut that Milton's genius is of a higher order 
than that of Goldsmith, is universally understood, and the greater 
popularity of the latter is no argument whatever against the public 
judgment. The one has a more extensive popularity, the other 
has a higher fame. 

The lately published auto-biography of Sir £gerton Brydges 
would afford Mr. D'lsracli an interesting subject for an additional 
chapter to his Essay on the Literary Character. For the mere 
lovers of personal gossip and light reading the work has compa- 
rativcly few attractions ; for nothing can be more slight, capri- 
cious, and unHatiHfactory, than the biographical anecdotes and 
details, and the mode in which they are recorded. It is a psycho- 
logical, not a personal memoir. Tlie author has given us his 
thoughts and opinionH, but not his life. The only incident in his 
personal career that he han dwelt upon at any length, is the re- 
jection of his claim to the right of a peerage ; and even this por- 
tion of his work is much Ichs narrative than reflective. The cir- 
cumstances of the cn»c arc given in a very brief space, but the 
effect of this disappointment on hin mind and character may be 
traced from his first page to \n» last : and it is difficult to say 
whether \m life has been moHt embittered by his failure in the 
Temple of the Muses, or in the House of Lords. ' t* 
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port of his autobiography is to prove that he hat been unjuatly treat- 
ed by the nobility and the public^ and that notwithstanding the 
oppoiition he has met with in both capacities, he is entitled to be 
recognized as a peer and a poet of a high order. He is so tho- 
roughly blinded by pride and passion, that, like Rousseau, he thinks 
the whole world is in a conspiracy against him. The unfavour- 
able decision of the Lords and the severity of the critics are alike 
attributed to jealousy and hatred. His disappointed ambition has 
oxcitcd a burning fever in his soul that the grave alone may cure. 
" Who can administer to u mind diseased ?*' It is painful to ob- 
serve the inconsistencies into which this able but unhappy man is 
continually betrayed by the conflict between his reason and his 
passions. While he expresses with a solemn earnestness his con- 
tempt for runk and fame, he unconsciously betrays how bitterly 
he feels the want of them ; and every compUiining word is steeped 
in the blood of u wounded heart. But though he gives vent in 
the plainest terms to his jealousy of the modern nobility, and styles 
them " insolent parvenus,** his notices of his more fortunate poe- 
tical contemporaries are always liberal and judicious. Even their 
popularity is accounted for in a manner that is equally just to 
them and to their admirers. It is only in his own particular 
case that his judgment fails him, when he* unconsciously exagge- 
rates the value of his own poetry, and unjustly censures the critics 
or the public for their hostility or indiflerence. He is a more 
daring egotist than Rousseau or Montaigne. He is sometimes, 
too, almost as eloquent as the formttr, and is always quite as ram- 
bling and irregular as the latter. He dwells, however, less upon 
httle personal incidents than either. His adventures are only 
adventures of the heart and mind, that are laid open with an un- 
sparing hand, and all their sore places unblushingly displayed. 
Nothing but the most consummate vanity and the desperate ener- 
gies of a repressed ambition could have led any man to put forth 
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Bucb a fearful revelation*. The world, however, will be a gainei 
by the author's boldness. A more interesting though painful pw- 
ture — a more instructive lesson is rarely met with. The evilcoiu 
sequences of overrating our talents, and of encouraging a wild am* 
bition and a morbid sensibility are illustrated by this onfortimati 
painter of his own portrait, with a force and trath that cannot M 
to leave a deep impression upon every thoughtful mind. 

Generally speaking, though there are many exceptions to the 
rule, egotism and vanity are unfavourable signs. It is the want 
of knowledge that makes us vain. The profoondest spirits are 
often the humblest. Newton compared himself to a child gather* 
ing pebbles on the sea-shore. The farther we advance, the longer 
appears our road ; for the more we see before us, 

<' Hills peep o'er hilU, and Alps on Alps arise." 
The perusal of superior books has not the same humbling effect as 
the meeting with superior men. A book is a kind of abstraction, 
but a personal contact with our betters occasions that strong sense 
of inferiority which is so painful to little minds and so useful to 
noble ones. The anxiety which some people evince to escape from 
such uncongenial company, and their bitter humiliation and rest- 
less discontent until restored to their own little circle of admirers, 

* Sir Egerton BryUges is a very reserved man in society. It is strange how 
easily men who are shy in private, run into a bold egotism in public. They who 
are much in the habit of addressing the public acquire a confidence of success, 
and fall into a degree of familiarity with their thousands of unseen and unknowu 
readers, that is quite unaccountable to those who have confined themselves to 
the intercourse of private life. It is like uttering impudent or foolish things in 
a dark room. No rebuking eye kindles a painful blush upon the speaker's 
cheek. The author and the public do not meet face to face. The former sends 
out his oracles or his egotisms from the concealment of his quiet study. The 
late William Hazlitt was a striking illustration of the strange contrast which a 
person may present between his public and his private manners. He was a 
bold and egotistical author, but a shy man. In addressing the whole world, he 
was often daring and dogmatical ; but in a small private company, if any stran- 
gers were present, he could scarcely muster up sufficient courage to go through 
the ordinary ceremonies of social intercourse. 
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it an iUtittration of this remark. A library is not so great a 
check on oor self-approbation, though adorned even with a Milton 
and a Shakspeare ! In minds, indeed, duly chastened and sub- 
dued by extensive study, a work of true genius will always excite 
a rererent admiration ; but I am now alluding to its effects on those 
writers and readers who possess but a superficial knowledge of 
literature and life. They who are apt to talk flippantly and even 
to think lightly of books, are brought to their own level in the 
presence of living genius. 

Sir Egerton Brydges had unfortunately the temperament of 
genius without its power, and for the want of that self-knowledge 
without which we cannot turn the talents and acquirements we 
may possess to any real advantage, he has passed a life of misery 
and discontent. He has inherited an ample fortune, he is the 
representative of one of the highest and most ancient families in 
the kingdom, his powers of mind and his literary accomplishments 
are of no ordinary character, (though immeasurably overrated by 
himself,) and he has had books and leisure at his command ; yet 
with all these means and appliances he has done but little for his 
fame, and still less for his happiness. If he had devoted his whole 
energies to some single and noble purpose, instead of disMtpating 
his time and talents on unconnected and comparatively trifling 
objects, he might have won to himself a far higher name in lite- 
rature than he has yet acquired. Though he has poetical feelings, 
he is not a poet, and has fallen into the too common mistake of 
confounding a mere attachment for the Muses with an actuid in- 
spiration. But he who loves poetry is not necessarily a poet, any 
more than a lover of music is necessarily a musician. Tliis was 
the grand error of his literary life. It is his failure us a poet that 
has poisoned all his pleasures. If he could have forsworn verse, 
and have devoted himself exclusively to any other department of 
literature, he would have saved himself many bitter disappoint- 
ments, and have occupied a more respectable station among Ills 
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literary contemporaries. His works are occasionally characteriied 
by such ingenious thoughts, such noble feelings, and such a ferrid 
eloquence, that it is impossible to resist the impression that he 
was meant for higher tasks than he has yet attempted. His fai- 
lures, however, are to be attributed to very different causes 
from those assigned by himself. His want of success was not 
owing to the '* want of cheers," as he quaintly expresses it ; but to 
the self-mistake already alluded to, and to the irregularity and 
capriciousness of his literary labours. It was not Sir Egerton 
firydges in his personal character, but in his character as an author, 
that the public ever thought of him at all ; and it is a great error 
to suppose that they are prejudiced judges of literary merit. If he 
had written any thing really worthy of general notice, he would 
undoubtedly have obtained it. Genius has no occasion to be mute 
and inglorious in these times. A follower of the Muses has now 
a much greater chance of over-praise than unjust censure. 

Sir Egerton Brydges *• lisped in numbers." It is a pity that his 
mind took this turn so early. It were to be wished that young 
students would direct their attention more frequently to prose, 
though it is natural enough that they should take in the first in- 
stance to a kind of composition apparently so easy, though in re- 
ality HO difficult. Their ears arc captivated with the sweet sound of 
verse, and tlicir minds are not always sufficiently critical to distin- 
guish words from sense — the leaves from the fruit. Even persons 
of tolerable sagacity, and who can observe the shallowness of a 
florid and feeble prose style, arc often found to surrender judg- 
ment hoodwinked in reading verse, and especially if it be their own. 
It is astonishing what mere inanities have satisfied the self-con- 
ceit of writers of verse, who would have been heartily ashamed of 
the same emptiness in their prose. So long as the words run 
smoothly and the rhymes arc correct, there is something like an 
air of completeness and a vague elevation in metrical composition 
that are exceedingly delusive. There are certain words also the 
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common property of verse-writers, that often suggest poetical 
asBodaUons for which the reader is more indehted to his own 
imagination than to the genius of the author. Tliese pretty external 
ornaments are often worn hy a poetaster who is as ignorant of the 
effect he produces as the unconscious fish that makes its gold and 
ailver scales to glitter in the sunny water. It is the ease with 
which vulgar writers can put on the costume of the Muse that 
has brought her spirit into contempt, amongst men who do not 
aulliciently discriminate between harmonious and pretty verse and 
genuine poetry. Thus Jeremy Hentham, perceiving how easy it 
is for people to put common thoughts into correct rhyme, and of 
what miserable stuff the great mass of verse generally consists, 
jumped at once to the conclusion, that poetry was a trifling amuse* 
ment, uutit for grown men, and less useful than the game of push* 
pin ! He forgot Homer and Shakspeare and Dante and Milton, 
and recollected only the small fry of small poetasters. But to 
judge fairly of an art we should not estimate its claims by an 
exclusive reference to the works of its unsuccessful votaries. 
The rarity of great poets only proves the ditHculty and digni- 
ty of their art, — the same also is proved by the glaring ill 
success of the countless host of verse- writers, who might have 
attained to perfection in any other human accompli^^hment with 
the same zeal and labour. Hayley, a learned, elegant and sen- 
sible person, spent nearly half a century in the study and practice 
of poetr\' ; but amonsr^t his thousands of correct and harmonious 
verses he has not loft us a sinirle line that is breathed ujwn by 
the Muse. Nature had denied him that peculiar quality without 
which no man can produce genuine poetry, however great may 
be his leamiuir. his industr\\ his zeal, or his general intellectual 
power. We should always, therefore, feel some hesitation in en* 
ci>ura4:insr voung persons to write verse. It is not to be denied that 
the practice of versilying is an elegant amusement, and well calcu- 
lated to familiarize a young student with the huiguage in which he 
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writPF : but thert it- the eeriouF dan^rer thai a fatal facifitriifte 
product iun of verbe may U*ad to a long: and a&reqaited comtAf 
of the Mu«e. and witliliold a mau from porsuits that are am 
profitable and better adapted to hie capacity. Kothin^ u 
unfortunate or more to be lamented tban Bach a miedifectka rf 
iutellei't and labour. How many indiridaals are there who, thoi^ 
contemptible ab poetF. migrht have risen to distinctioD in 
any other walk of life ! The world it too apt to judge decided^ 
of a man'» ^neral powers by hit* failure in some particolir k- 
partuieut of human kuowlud^, without a due conaideritioB 4 
hie capaeity for other t^tudies. Thus a man who has written U 
poetry i» thought unfit for ever}* thing, and has sunk his repntaliia 
for ever. He cannot hope to be regarded aB an able man, voti 
people forget tliat he has committed the ein of rhvme ; and tfab 
oblivion he i» generally the lavtt to deedre or to anticipate. Mm 
who are in reality greatly his inferiorp. but who have been moR 
fortunate in hitting upon a congenial and profitable pursuit in 
life, »eem privileged to »peak of him with a mixture of pity and 
contempt. The i<tyle in which the most vulgar persone speak of 
all authors who are not in the very highest rank is justly rebuked 
in a little collection of ** Essays from the French of the Abbot 
Trublet/' a book that well rewards perusal. In the course of 
some remarks on criticism, this French Essayist thus alludes to 
the despisers of the lesser literati. 

" The iniddlirijr sort of wTiirrs an- common enough in the worid of tn- 
tliois; but mill vupuhk of f»ui;insi tfiidtiUu^ irrUvrs are reru scarce amimt 
vien ill uuitral; own among I'loxf who iliink Uiey have pietenwoosto 
genius and learning:. 

"A writer of ihis sort is a }HTson of bOjM^II Junius, compwid 
witii nn^n of tlie first nink : but i> of\on « < M^^^BUff^ rojitpq ^ 

th(! \irfiiiUi*it pHrt of those that tako d^hmi i ^^^^^Kfin wtiJi 
pride und severity. JSIethinks, 1 nnihl ii ^^.^^^^^nt mre ( 
uht lienlleinen, let nie besitvh \ou. do I 
yourselves, by this ijiiperious njMumT oi 
airs : tliis luagisteriul tone in which \ <mi o 
you stt so low ure infinitely your sujHTior* 
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Sir Egerton commends his own sonnets for their severe sim- 
plicity of style, and flatters himself that in this respect he has 
lightly followed the example of Milton. Milton*s style is in keep- 
ing with his thoughts. An ornate and effeminate phraseology 
would have heen almost as unsuited to the energy and grandeur 
cf that mighty poet as to the Holy Scriptures, the sublimity of 
which would be greatly injured by the introduction of flowery 
epithets and elaborate metaphors from the store-house of modern 
poetry. It is doubtful whether the plain language of Milton's son- 
nets would ever be tolerated in the productions of a feebler writer. 
The simplicity of Milton's style is grand, because it is associated with 
^gantic power. Poets should choose a subject and a style adapted 
to their genius. If Moore were to throw away his gems and 
flowers, and attempt the severer manner of Milton, perhaps liis 
verses would be as worthless as they are now delightful. Tlic 
nakedness of Milton's Muse is the nakedness of a classical statue. 

The sonnets of Sir Egcrton Brydges (with one exception) 
are cold and unpoetical. The thoughts arc as prosuic as the 
«tyle. His sonnet entitled " Echo and Silence** is so immeasura- 
bly superior to all the rest, that it is a proof how much reliance it 
placed upon his honor that people take his word for it when he 
claims it as his own. It was for some time attributed to 
Henry Brooke (author of Gustavus Vasa) until in 1826, Sir Egcr- 
ton inserted in it his Recollections of Foreign Travel, Southcy has 
said that he knows not any poem in any language more beauti- 
Wly imaginative. If, as Dr. Johnson said of (iray, in reference 
to his Elegy, the author had often written thus, it would liavc 
vain to b/azno and useless to praise him. 

ECHO AMU MlLtVCV,. 

infg couriM; wh(*n letivet bet^art to Hy, 
-^ti ill her luj) iht* Kiun? lo utruw, 

'CCIM?* 1 iMnUVMli i\w M UlMi to woo 

uirod ttud woodft Umt frowntd ou high, 
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Two sleeping nymphs with wonder mute I spy ; 

And, lo, she's gone ! — In robe of dark green hue, 

Twas Echo from her sister Silence flew, 

For quick the hunter's horn resounded to the sky ! 

In shade affrighted Silence melts away. 

Not so her sister. — Ilurk ! for onward still 

With far-hoard step she takes her listening way. 

Bounding from rook to rock, and hill to hill. 

Ah, mark the merry maid in mockful play 

With thousand mimic tones the laughing forest fill ! 

The classical and accomplished Archdeacon WranghRm has 
honored this sonnet with a Latin translation. The following re- 
flections on his birth-day, may be given as a fair specimen of Sir 
Egerton's general style ; and I select this sonnet, because it is im- 
mediately followed in his auto-biography by the writer's remark, 
that he had studiously attempted to imitate the simplicity of Mil- 
ton, and had adopted the same stern system of the rejection of 
flowery language. 

Sonnet.— 30M November. 

This thy lost day, dark month, to me is dear, 

For this first saw mine infant eyes unbound ; 

Now two-and-twenty years have hastened round. 

Yet from the bud no rij>ened fruits appear ! 

My drooping spirits at the thought to cheer, 

By my fond friends tlie jovial bowl is crowned. 

While sad I sit, my eyes upon the ground. 

And scarce refrain to drop the silent tear I 

Yet, O beloved Muse ! if in me glow 

Ambition for false fame, the thirst abate ; 

Teach me for fields and flocks mankind to know, 

And ope my eyes to all that's truly great ; 

To view the world unmasked on me bestow, 

And knaves and fools to scorn, howe'er adorned by state f 

The sonnet previously quoted (Echo and Silence) is entitled to 
all the praise it has obtained. It is truly poetical. But as the 
author never approached its excellence on any other occasion, his 
readers are compelled to conclude that it was suggested by one of 
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those sudden flashes of inspiration which once or twice in the 
course of a man's whole life may enable him, if I may use a common 
expression, to surpass himself. If the poem had been a Ioniser one, 
this hypothesis would be quite unfair, because casual felicities of 
this nature will not give life and animation to a sustained effort, 
nor even to a succession of shorter pieces. Sir Egerton has been 
writing sonnets nearly all his life, but the Muse, with this one 
exception, has always frowned ui)on his best endeavours. 

Turning, however, from the verse of this writer to his prose, 
we are presented with numerous evidences of great natural talent 
and of very elegant and extensive acquirements. I repeat my opi- 
nion, that if he had concentrated Iuh powers upon some worthy 
undertaking, he would have been far better known and more high- 
ly esteemed as a literary man than he now is, though he has 
been labouring in the fields of literature, capriciously and irregu- 
larly, for so long a period. 

Sir Egerton Brydges is now in his seventy-fifth year, and it is 
pleasing to find a literary man at his time of life writing with such 
unabated vigour, animation, and enthusiasm, if he has the 
garrulity of age, he has not its feebleness. He has not yet reach- 
ed, and I hope he never will reach, the last of the Seven Ages*. 



* Since tba irtt udiljon of thk hwk Sir Kfttflon Hrydgc'i hm paid llie U«bt 
of tuUiitet. 
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STANZAS, 

ON THB DEATH OF A GBNBRAL OFFICBR IN INDIA. 

Thb years of vanished life 

The gun's loud voice hath told — 

The hreast that dared the hattle- strife 
Is motionless and cold ! 

The mufHed drum's dull moan. 

Sad requiem of the hrave, 
Awoke the deep responsive groan 

Above that warrior's grave. 

He lies on his dark bed, 

With cold unconscious brow ; 
For sleep's eternal spell is spread 

Around his pillow now. 

Behold the crimson sky. 

And mark yon setting sun ; 
For, like that orb, once bright on high. 

Was he whose race is run ! 

A few short moments' flight 

Hath wildl' Md his doom ; 

Tlie worm a ™^**-i f 

His hon 
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The midnight blast shall howl — 

The dews his cold limbs steep — 
The jackal shriek, the wild dog growl — 

Nor wake his dreamless sleep ! 

Yet vwn the dirge of woe. 

Where mortal relics rest, — 
His earth-freed spirit triumphs now. 

In regions of the blest ! 



SONNET— THE SUTTEE. 

Her last fond wishes breathed, a farewell smile 

Is lingering on the calm unclouded brow 

Of yon deluded victim. Firmly now 
She mounts, with dauntless mien, the funeral pile 
Where lies her earthly lord. The Brahmin's guile 

Hath wrought its will — fraternal hands bestow 

The quick death-flame — the crackling embers glow- 
And flakes of hideous smoke the skies defile ! 

The ruthless throng their ready aid supply. 
And pour the kindling oil. The stunning sound 

Of dissonant drums — the priest's exulting cry — 
The failing martyr's pleading voice have drowned ; 
While fiercely- burning rafters fall around. 

And shroud her frame from horror's straining eye ! 
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STANZAS. 

I. 

Tub brighter hours of life arc past. 

The 8un of hope is set : 
Though its lingering beam as it glowed its last 

Woke a tear of too fond regret ; 
It hath left a solemn twilight sadness, 
I would not change for the glare of gladness. 

II. 

Fve known the weary weight of grief. 

The throb of wild despair ; 
Though hushed is the tone that would breathe relief. 

And the sigh that my pang would share — 
Though the breast is cold — the voice departed — 
They haunt the dreams of the lonely-hearted. 

III. 
I linger in the stranger's land — 

I share the stranger's bowl — 
Yet the thought of hia own dear native land 

Is a star to the wanderer's soul ; 
And of Memory's chain — Love'ftjMnrell token — 
Each hallowed link hath rcin^^^^BkAen. 
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ON THE ART OF READING. 

I WAS lately dipping into ** A Catalogue of Five Hundred cele- 
brated living Aothors of Great Britain*/' pobliahed in 1788, and 
on coming to the article on Anna Seward, was struck with the 
singularity of one of the points of commendation. She is de- 
scribed as " a lady of considerable accomplishments, beautiful in 
her person, lively and entertaining in her conversation, and c«/r- 
kmiedfar her frtoi exctUtmee im the art of rtadUig** The mention 
of Miss Seward's poetry follows as a secondary matter ; and indeed 
if she had not read poetry better than she wrote it, she would 
scarcely have merited such particular praise. Not that her poetry 
was invariably bad. Some of her sonnets have both beauty of 
thought and harmony of metre, though I fear that the world will 
"willingly let them die." In fact they are almost forgotten 
already. There are lines in them, however, that deserve to live. 
The following is an example. It finely represents the heat and 
stillness of a summer noon. 

^ Afxl Mihiy fiksioe brooded o'er the LiUt.*' 

The following Stanza on the dog in a wild state, is taken from 
her poem on the " Future Ejdsteoce of Brutes." 

** Wben -Qssaoamhti^ vA t«i Vi aaaa uuIjoowu, 
Wcib&fib «.ud wild« ihe vilderaeK l» rvr««y 
BvTv vidi ills iktimid homL dbe situt aoooii, 
Afid h-uXks iij« 'dHTur ^ uitr <tnen ^jro^**." 

The foIk^TiBg couflkt ik preotj 9od yklvmeque : — 

'^ Ajkd iQMitD^ ^kit mvm aeR-««ed o'tr vA <)'«r 
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806 ON THB ART OF RBADINO. 

Her description of a winter morning is extremely tme. 

'*l love to rise ere gleams tlie tanly li^bt, 
Winter's pnle dawn: — and as warm fires illume 
And cheerful tayten shine around the room, 
Through misty windows bend my musint{ sight, 
Where, round the dusky lawn, the mansions white, 
W'ith shutters rlosfd, peer faintly through the (^loom. 
That slow re<?c<U'i(, while yon gray spires assume, 
Rising from their dark pile, an added height 
By indistinctness given/* 

Miss Seward's poetry is sometimes florid and affected, and s 
great deal more attention seems paid to the expression and the 
sound than to the sentiments. She was admired, however, as a 
poetess and esteemed as a friend by Darwin and Hayley, and even 
Sir Walter Scott and the learned Dr. Parr. Sir Egerton Brydges 
fancies that the hand of Darwin is to be traced in many of her 
early pocmn. I think not. She was too self-satisfied to receive 
such asfiistance. The querulous and passionate strain of her 
correspondence with Henry Hardingc, who occasionally ventnred 
to su^^f^cBt improvemcntH in her verses and to differ with her on 
certain points of poetical criticism, Hhows that she was not easily 
led by the advice or influenced by the judgment of others. Darwin, 
in fact, is more indebted to her than Hhe was to him, for he is known 
to have used some lines of her compouition as the introduction 
to his " Botanic Garden/' and that without any acknowledgment. 

As to MiHS Seward's poHthumous letters, which in obedience to 
her last will were edited by Sir Walter Scott, they are certainly the 
most artificial componitionH of the kind in the English language, 
though they are at the same time amongst the most amusing, 
on account of their poetical criticisms and their literary anecdotes. 

Nothing, however, can be more ludicrous than her extravagant 
admiration of the circle of Lilliputian poets, by whom she was sur- 
rounded. I do not allude to Hayley and Darwin, for though now 
out of fashion they wen; really eminent men in their day ; but to 
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that little clan of versifiers whose very names are now forgotten, 
though their productions, according to Anna's friendly predictions, 
were to last with the language. It was because Hardinge would 
not admire these sprats of Helicon that she was so exasperated at 
what she called his want of candour. What most surprises us, 
in the midst of her violent eulogies, is the quickness and accuracy 
of her microscopic eye in picking out the minutest beauties of 
these small writers. It is true that she always exaggerates the 
value of her discoveries to a most unconscionable extent; but 
she exhibits at the same time the nicest judgment in selection. 
If a critic of the severest taste were compelled to praise the same 
writers, he would inevitably fix upon the same passages for com- 
mendation. This seems to show extreme partiality rather than a 
want of critical acumen. Many of her remarks upon Milton are 
exceedingly judicious, and she enthusiastically maintained his 
claim to be considered a richly harmonious poet, when it was the 
fiishion to pronounce his versification harsh and unpleasing. 

Miss Seward's success as a reader argues her possession of a 
great delicacy of ear and quickness of apprehension, for without 
these quaUties it is impossible she could have recited Shakspeare 
and Milton with even tolerable efifect. If her reputation as a reader 
was well founded, and there is no reason to doubt that it was so, 
we need not wonder at the earnest entreaties of her friends (which 
she mentions in her letters) for the repeated exercise of her talent 
for recitation ; for nothing is more delightful than to hear fine 
poetry delivered by a reader perfectly equal to the task. 

It is assumed that poets, from their peculiar sensibility to the 
beauties of verse and their more intimate familiarity with its bar* 
monies, are better readers of poetry than other men. This is 
generally the case, but not always. A man may write ver}' harmoni- 
ous verses, and yet be quite unable to do them justice by an accu- 
rate and pleasing recitation. Goldsmith once remarked in com- 
pany, that poets were more hkely to read verses well than other 
2 R 2 
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men ; but when he was called on to illoBtrate his remark by hil 
own performance, he repeated a stanza of a ballad with such falM 
emphasis that he was condemned by all present. 

Davies, in his life of Garrick, teUs us, that when Glover read 
his Boadicea to the actors, his voice was so harsh, and his eloca- 
tion so disagreeable, that he disgusted his auditors. Grarrick 
politely offered to read it for him ; but Glover declined the fa^ 
vour, and appeared to think that he acquitted himself extremely 
well*. Comeille, Dryden, Addison, Akenside and Thomson were 
wretched readers. Of the latter. Dr. Johnson remarks, that 
" among his peculiarities was a very unskilful and inarticulate 
manner of pronouncing any lofty or solemn composition. He 
was once reading to Doddington, who being himself a reader 
eminently elegant, was so much provoked by his odd utter- 
auce, that he snatched the paper from his hands, and told him 

* Garrick's own recitation, however, was not perfect, and Dr. Johnson used to 
tell him that he often mistook the emphatic word in a sentence. There was t 
line in Hamlet, the emphases of which he entirely misunderstood : 
I will speak daggers, but use none. 

Which he read : 

I will speak daggers, but use none. 

When Dr. Johnson requested him to read the Seventh Commandment, 
Garrick pronounced it, " Thou <fca2t not commit adultery." " You are wrong," 
said the Doctor, " it is a negative precept, and ought to be pronounced, ' Thou 
shalt not commit adultery/ '* But Johnson himself was in error here, for the 
proper emphasis is i '* Thou shalt not commit adultery j" for the command is not 
in opposition to a contrary command, which would have required the emphasis 
on the word not alone. 

Dr. Taylor told Boswell another anecdote of Dr. Johnson's triumphing over 
his old pupil. Garrick and Giffard (also an actor) were called on to repeat the 
Ninth Commandment: " Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bour.*' Both tried it and both mistook the emphasis, which Johnson explained 
was on the not and false witness, Sheridan in his Lectures on the Art of Reading 
places the emphasis wholly on the vford false ; but neither he nor Johnson, I 
think, are quite right, because they both omit some emphases that are obviously 
required. Besides the emphasis on the word not, there should be an equal 
emphasis on the words shalt not and false witness : Thou shalt not bear falsi 
witness against thy neighbour. Tliere is no direct opposition understood that 
would require an exclusive emphasis on not or false. Such an emphasis would 
not be less absurd than an emphabis on the word no in the Sixth Com mand meiH ** 
" Thou shalt commit no murder," instead of" TlkOtt ihalt commit no mnnrdrn 
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that he did not aodentaiid hb own Terees." Dr. Johnson him* 
self was an inditferent reader. His recitation is said to have 
been at once monotonous and violent. We kam from Miss 
Seward that Walter Soott's reading was eqnaDy imperfect^ : 
thoogh Scott has praised hen veqr handsomely. " Hie tone of 
her Toice/' he says, " was melodious, gnided by exoeDent taste« 
and wen suited to reading and recitation, in which she willingly 
exercised it.*' Southey also speaks in high terms of her mode of 
reading. She teUs Gary (the Translator of Dante) that he is al- 
most the only poet she is acquainted with whose reading is en« 
tirely just to his Muse. 

Byron is said to have read with feeling, but to have had a 
" Northumbrian burr in his speech." Campbell reads very like a 
Methodist parson. His matter, and the choice of his expressions, 
in a formal speech, are always worthy of the poet and the patriot ; 
but his mamner is a sad disappointment to his admirers. Those 
who are familiar with him as a poet, and have felt the magic of 
his fine eye and his sweet though somewhat restrained smile, 
could not easily conceive that he would injure the effect of 
noble sentiments by such an extremely disagreeable delivery. 

Amongst the clergy of the Church of England there are many 
correct and impressive readers of the Scriptures ; but when they 
descend from the pulpit they are too apt to bring its atmo« 
sphere along with them, and to turn a poem into a sermon. The 
Dissenters also, notwithstanding the many eloquent men amongst 
them, are generally still greater sinners in this respect, and in 
the most cheerful drawing-room make us fancy ourselves in a 
conventicle. There is a monotonous whine in their recitation of 
poetry that is perfectly intolerable. They regularly raise the voice 

• Lockktrt givc» a ?ery different account of Scott** mode of reading. " He 
- — 4 sImhI \atjbk poetry with far greater simplicity, depth and effect than any 
ffMT iMdird ; and in Macbeth or Julias Ca»ar, or the like, 1 doubt 
y* DSD more impresrive/'— Loc*Aart*« Life of Scott, 
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at tli4' t>cginntng of every line, and drop it into inaudible wbtqpcn 
at the close. 

There arc perhaps a greater number of good readers amoBgit 
actors than in any other profession. Mrs. Biddons used to be is* 
vited to read Hhakspeare at Court*. Perhaps histrionic orators 
do not rc}ul other kinds of poetry so well as they read tbe Drsna. 
Tliey are too much inclined to act, Quin^ however, was sa 
exception. He is said to have read Milton with " manrc^loai 
propriety." Joseph Fawcctt also was a beautiful general reader. 
Hazlitt tells us that his repeating some parts of Comiis with 
his fine» deep, mellow-toned voice, particularly the lines, "I 
have oft heard my mother Circe, with the Hyrens three/' &c. and 
the cntluisiatic (comments he made afterwards, were a treat to 
the vtkv and to the soul. Henderson was a splendid reader; 
according to the testimony of Boaden his reading was soperior 
to that of Kcmble or Mrs. Siddons. 

A good reader may even blind us to the faults of an author by 
the charm of his delivery. Spence, on the authority of RichardsoD, 
tells us that ** Mr. Hookc read some speeches of his Roman His* 
tory to the Speaker Onslow (who piqued himself upon his own 
reading), and begged him to give his opinion of the work : the 
Speaker answered in a passion, he could not tell what to think of 
it ; it might be nonsense for aught he knew ; for that his man* 
ner of reading had bewitched him." 



• Aft«r Mr«. Hiddonpi had rctiri^d from the »tage, whe gave public rf*adifig«of 
poetry at the ArKylc HooniN in London. It wa« obMsrved that her reading of 
8hali>ipftare wa« far more efructivc than her reading of Milton. Mr. Campbell 
attrihiite« thii to the fitippofied circiimNtanr'e that the poetry of Milton is too 
spiritual to lie suseeptihle of any improvement from elocution. 1 confeMthai I 
do not agree with him. 'J'he glorious music of Milton must be doubly delight- 
ful when worthily expressed by that divincst of all instruments — the human 
voice, in the case of Mrs. Hiddoits, we ure to recollect that that Queen of Ac- 
tresses was on her own strong ground in dramatic poetry, and that tlie sympathies 
and associations of the audience were naturally most at her command, when she 
was uttering the words of Hhakspeare. 
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It is said that Sir James Mackintosh was a fine reader ; though 
from the harshness of his voice, I should not have supposed it. A 
respected friend of mine tells me that one day in a large party at 
Hydrahad, on some person depreciating Cowley, Sir James took 
down the hook from a shelf in the room, and saying that he was 
sure the gentleman could not have sufficiently studied that poet, 
he read the " Chronicle" in a style that enchanted his audience. 
Perhaps his truth of emphasis and feeling overcame the disad- 
vantage of a had voice. 

Though good poets are not necessarily good readers of verse, 
and I have given the names of several who illustrate the ohserva- 
tion» I still think that the hest readers amongst the poets must 
recite their own compositions or those of their brethren with a 
peculiar gusto and a magical effect. It is said that Virgil, Racine, 
and Boileau were admirable readers. Nat Lee was particu- 
larly distinguished for the beauty of his recitation. "He was so 
pathetic a reader of his own scenes," says Cibber, ** that while he 
was reading to Major Mohun at a rehearsal, Mohun, in the warmth 
of his admiration, threw down his part, and said, ' unless I were 
able to play it as well as you read it, to what purpose should I 
undertake it ?' " 

Mr. De Quincy (the Opium Eater) gives an interesting account 
of Charles Lamb as a reader ; and in speaking of his own habits, 
says, that at one period during illness he could not read to him- 
self with any pleasure, yet that he sometimes read aloud for the 
pleasure of others, for reading was an accomplishment of his, " al- 
most the only one he possessed," and if he was proud of any thing 
it was of this, because he had observed that no accomplishment 
was so rare. He describes Charles Lamb as a delightful reader 
of verse, though his style of recitation wanted force, and wa» 
better suited to passages of quiet or solemn movement than to 
those of tumultuous passion. But the management of his pauses, 
it is added, was judicious, his enunciation distinct, his tones me- 
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lodious, and his cadences well executed. This praiae may excite 
aome aurpritc, becauae it haa been aaid that L4unb atammered efa 
more in reading than in speaking. Amongst the beat readers of 
modem times was Dr. Sayers, of whom William Taylor of Nor* 
wich haa written such an affectionate and intereating biography. 
" Throughout life/' says his biographer, " he waa one of the fineit 
readers ever heard ; expression of every kind waa at hia command; 
his own emotion was always transitive, yet given with thst 
subdued grace which is the expedient distinction between lecture 
and declamation/' Mr. Polwhele (in his Traditions and Reool* 
lections) records that Dr. Wolcot (Peter Pindar) read poetry 
extremely well. He remembers the Doctor's reading some lioei 
" with a voice so plaintively soft, so musical in its cadences, that 
his whole soul should seem to have been attuned to aensibility and 
virtue. But what a medley is man of good and evil !" 

Wordsworth's reading of his own poetry is described by Hazlitt 
as particularly imposing. " In his favorite passages his eye beams 
with preternatural lustre, and the meaning labours slowly up from 
hi A swelling breast." Mrs. Hemans, in a letter to a friend, also 
gives a pleasing account of Wordsworth's style of recitation. " His 
reading in very peculiar, but, to my ear, delightful ; slow, solemn, 
earnest in expression, more than any I have ever heard ; when he 
reads or recites in the open air, his deep and rich tones seem to 
proceed from a spirit-voice, and to belong to the religion of the 
place ; tliey harmonize so fitly with the thrilling tones of woods 
and waterfttlls/' Coleridge was also a fine reader. The reporter 
of the poet'8 Table Talk mentions that upon his telling him, that 
he did not very well recollect the Prothalamion of Spenser, ** Then 
I muHt read you a bit of it," said Coleridge, and fetching the book 
from the next room, he recited the whole of it in his finest manner. 
" I particularly bear in mind," continucH the reporter (the poet's 
relative), " ilie HcnHible diversity of tone and rhythm with which 
he gave 1 he concluding line of each of the strophes of the poem x 



Ssvct TkHMs nn «aftlj 'UD I cwl aj aoi^. 

Tdfavd, IB li» file of Lwib, telk w Hut Colcndge wm sonr- 

to recite pottiotts of '* Clnstdbd,'* ** dMm cs- 

iBVHcnpt from cres proCuie ;" and tkit be gsre 

*" a bcvitciuBg: cftct to its winurd lioe&." " Bat acre pccaliailj 

dkn thk^r cootnittei TWoard, *' waa k» recitation of 

Afr lie repeated tbe piBnij;e — 

A duuel vkb m dvleuBcr 
la a YifWTfi oatee I «v : 
It wits m.n AbrRsnuan BBaafd, 

And en brr dcUfCSJZtfr f^ P«aj*d 
Siagnij cf Moosii: Abora— 

kb Toice sccned to moont and melt into air a« tbe images grew 
aaore xisiooarr, and tbe soiz^ested afisociatioas more remote/' 

Verr little attention is paid at tbe generafitr of scbook to ae- 
caracT and ranetr of empbasif and cadence. Tbe conseqaence is 
tbat fev pcTEOos, erm amonr^ tbose wbo bare rrcetred wbat b 
called an desant education, are able to read eitber prose or Terse 
witb fupi ae ti and cflect. Most readers bonnr orer tbe finest proce 
oooipoHtion like a paragnpb in a newspaper, as if tber bad no 
time to ¥pare ; or turn pcetrr into proee by a cold and carelest 
iaiODation, or by ban^b and enroneoos accents. Fanlts in prose- 
reading, bowerer, tbo;:zb more euily aroided, are {mt less difr- 
gnsting tban in the recitation of verse. Eren so early as tbe 
time of Elizabetb, tbe poets used to complain of tbe manner in 
vbidb tbetr works were recited. Beaumont, in bis lines to Fktcbcr 
oo tbe fulore cf bb ** Faitbfal Sbepberd.^ speaks witb impatient 
eootempt of bid readers of rerse : 

"Ofrisose— 
Wboae t«t readao; makes Terse seas^fes peoK.* 

Tbe first and most important requisite for excellence in reading, 

is a tborougb comprebenson of tbe antbor's meaning ; for onlesa 

we faDy apprebend bis sentiment or intention, it is unpossibie to 

gire tbe rigbt tone and cadence. Tbe rfigbtert error in tbese 

2 s 
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respects has such a serious effect* that a writer is quite at tlie 
mercy of his reader. A greater punishment to a poet could hardly 
be conceived than that of making him listen to his own composi- 
tions inaccurately or un tastefully recited"**. I have never met 
with more than two or three individuals in private life who could 
read an ode or an elegy in a style that was not absolutely offensive. 

The two most common though opposite faults in the reading d 
verse are a disregard of those fine harmonies which distinguish 
verse from prose, and a whine or sing-song. These are the 
Scylla and Chary bdis of recitation. To avoid such serious dangers 
requires the nicest art — the utmost delicacy of taste. The reader 
who can succeed in this difficult task, and keep precisely the right 
tone, accent, and emphasis, and preserve at the same time an air 
of ease and freedom in the management of his voice, must be no 
ordinary person. Such excellence is not a mere mechanical ac- 
complishment. It not only requires something of the perseve- 
ranee of a Demosthenes, but many personal and intellectual 
qualities of a rare and brilliant order. 

The rules for reading verse are so unsettled, that many points 
of considerable importance must be left entirely to the taste and 
feeling of the reciter. It is not, for instance, yet agreed amongst 
the teachers of elocution, whether or not a slight pause should be 
made at the end of every line of verse just sufficient to mark its 
limits. Dr. Lowth, Mr. Garrick, Dr. Johnson, Dr. Blair and 
Mr. Sheridan are in favour of this pause ; "Walker and others 
are against it. I am inclined to agree with the former, that 

• '* I laugli heartily/'saysOwcn Feltham (in his Resolves), " at Philoxenus's 
jest, who passing by and hearing some masons mis-sensing his lines, (with their 
ignorant sawing of them,) falls to breaking amain. They ask the cause, and he 
replies, thoy spoil his work, and he theirs. Certainly a worthy poet is so far from 
being a fool, that there is some wit required in him that shall be able to read him 
well t and without the true accent, numbered poetry does lose of theglosi. It 
wn j a speech becoming an able poet of our own. when a lord raid Wt ^iMMLf^ 
crookedly, and he ba^' 
* He that speaks fal? 
ill puts Homer out ( 
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there ought to be a very slight* and except to a fine ear, a 
scarcely perceptible pause of suspension at the end of every line, 
whether of rhymed or blank verse ; but it should seem» if I may 
■ay so, more like a link than a break in the chain of harmony. 

If any one is asked a second time to read aloud by any number 
of persons of good taste whom he has no reason to suppose are 
inclined to flatter him, he may congratulate himself upon the pos« 
session of a very rare and delightful accomplishment. For my 
own part I repeat, that I have heard very few persons in private life 
attempt to read poetry aloud who did not either irritate their audi- 
tors or lull them into an untimely slumber. 1 have met with many 
who could write good poetry, but very few who could read it pro- 
perly. They who have been present at poetical readings in private 
parties know what a wearisome trial of courtesy it is to keep up 
an air of attention. The eyes beg^n to close in spite of one's polite- 
ness, and to make those " pictures when they're shut" of which 
Coleridge speaks ; while like the waves on the sea-shore as de- 
scribed by Shelley, the reader's voice breathes over the slumbering 
brain a dull monotony. That Anna Seward deserved her reputa- 
tion as a fine reader is sufficiently evident from the circumstance 
of her having been so frequently solicited to read Shakspeare 
aloud to different companies, that at last the task was beyond her 
strength. One evening, from reading all the principal scenes in 
Macbeth, she found herself so much injured that as she assured 
her friends, she never breathed freely afterwards. 

Mr. Southcy in the preface to his Madoc, in the new edition of 
his poems, has made the following complimentary mention of Miss 
Seward, with which I shall conclude the present article: — ** Sir 
Walter Scott has estiiiiutcd with characteristic skill Miss Seward's 
powers of criticiBtn and her strong prepossessions on hterary points. 
Aad beUering that jf^c? more she was known the more she would 
' ^'^^^"'^ ^gmd. admired, 1 bear a willing testimony to her 
*<n^4IU^ f^cr genius, to her generous disposition, her 
liq^^^y and warmth of heart." 
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SPRING. 
Thb fresh and joyous Spring at length is seen. 
And all things hreathe of bliss. The youthful year 
Hath burst the barriers time and tempest rear ; 
And clothed in vernal beauty, smiles serene 
The quick -reviving earth. Though long hath been 
The trance of Nature on the naked bier 
Where ruthless Winter mocked her slumbers drear. 
And rent with icy hand her robes of green. 
At last 'tis brightly broken ! Glossy trees. 
Resplendent meads and variegated flowers. 
Gleam in the sun, and tremble in the breeze ! 
And now with dreaming eye the poet sees 
Fair shapes of pleasure haunt romantic bowers. 
And laughing streamlets chase the flying hours ! 



SONNET— TO HEALTH. 
Oh ! I have sought thee over hill and plain. 
In life's bright morn, with Temperance my guide. 
And Hope and laughing Pleasure at my side. 
Rose- cheeked Hygeia ! And not all in vain 
I wandered then o'er Nature's sweet domain. 
For we have met where timid Dryads hide. 
And where proud rivers in their glory glide 
Beneath the summer sun. But care and pain 
Have bound me now with adamantine chain ; 
Dark thoughts and images of death deride 
My dearest dreams, my passions and ray pride ; 
And, oh ! no more, (so ruthless Fates ordain,) 
These languid limbs the cheerful haunts shall gain. 
Where thou and rural happiness abide ! 
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ON PROSE MEMORANDA FOR POETICAL 
COMPOSITION. 



Lord Btron made frequent poetical uiie of his own journab 
and letters. He sometiroes even repeated the same thought 
in several different prose writings, and then 6nally enshrined 
it in immortal verse. In a letter to Mr. Murray, dated Dio« 
dati, Sept. 29, 1816, he says, " We have heen to the GrindeU 
wald, and the Jungfraw, and stood on the summit of the 
Wengen Alp, and seen torrents of nine hundred feet in fall» and 
glaciers of all dimensions : we have heard shepherds' pipes and 
avalanches, and looked on the clouds foaming up from the valley 
below us, likt the $pray of the ocean of hell" In his journal, there 
is the following similar passage ; — " Heard the avalanches falling 
every five minutet nearly. From whence we stood, on the Wengen 
Alp, we had all these in view on one side ; on the other, the clouds 
rote from the opposite valley, curling up perpendicular precipices 
like the foam from the ocean of hell. It was vhite and sulphury/' 
These descriptions were at last reproduced in Manfred. 



" Ye atuLtnchcMf 

I liHir ye moment It/ aliove, tieiicath 

Crtkuh with a frerjuciu conflict. 

l*ho niiiiUi l>oil up around the glaciers ; cloudi 

Hi»e curlirtff ffut heneath mo, white and Mulphury^ 

LikcfiHimfrom the rtmted ocean of deep hell*** 

I will give two further specimens — "Arrived at the Grindcl- 
wald ; rode to the higher glacier — like ^frozen hurricane.** ♦ ♦ ♦ * ♦ 
" Pasftcd whole woodji of withered pines, all withered ; trunkn 
strip|)ed and barkless, branchless, lifeless ; done by a single winter," 
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" 0*er the savage sea. 
The glassy ocean of the mountain ice, 
We skim its rugged breakers, which put on 
The aspect of a tumbling tentpest^s foam 
Frozen in a moment." • Manfred. 

" Like blasted pines, 
Wrecks of a single winter, barkless, branchless," 

Ibid. 

Dr. Johnson, a poet very different indeed from Byron, occa- 
sionally made use of prose notes in the preparation of his verses. 
The following rough hint or memorandum was used in his Irene, 

" Mahomet (to Irene). I have tried thee, and joy to find that thou 
deservest to be loved by Mahomet, — with a mind great as his own. Sure 
thou art an error of nature, and an exception to the rest of thy sex, and art 
immortal ; for sentiments like thine were never to sink into nothing. I 
thought all the thoughts of the fair had been to select the graces of the day, 
disclose the colours of the flaunting (flowing) robe, tune the voice and roll 
the eye, place tlie gem, choose the dress, and add new roses to the fiEtding 
cheek, but — sparkling." 

This passage is thus transformed into metre in the tragedy : 

" Illustrious maid, new wonders fix me thine; 
Thy soul completes the triumph of thy face ; 
I thought, forgive my fair, the noblest aim, 
The strongest eflfort of a female soul 
Was but to choose the graces of the day, 
To tune the tongue, to teach the eyes to roll. 
Dispose the colours of the flowing robe. 
And add new roses to the fading cheek.** 

It is said that Pope's Essay on Criticism was first written out in 
prose by his own hand, and that the Essay on Man was versified 
after the original prose sketch, furnished to the poet by his " guide, 
philosopher, and friend," Lord Boliugbroke. A similar practice 
is recommended by Vida in his Art of Poetry ; and Warton tells 
us, that when Racine had fixed on a subject for a play, he wrote 
down in plain prose, not only the subject of each of the five acfa^ 
but of every speech. Wi ne ' '£ictk>' 
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he used to »fty, •* My tm^ctly is finUhcd.** Moore ob»crvc» that 
it was much the sumo case with Sheridan, who, whenever he un- 
dertook any subject in verse, used to write down his thoughts 
first in a sort of poetical prose, with here and there a rhyme or 
metrical line as they might occur, aiid afterwards reduce, with 
much labour, " this anomalous compound** to regular poetry. A 
practice of this nature, however, should not bo too generally adopt- 
ed in poetical composition. It may bo very advisable in somo 
particular kinds of poetry, such as the didactic, and the descriptive ; 
but in those compositions which re(|uire (|uick bursts of passion, or 
" thoughts that breathe, and words that burn,** there is something 
uncongenial and chilling in so mechanical an operation, and in tho 
very nature of mere prose itself. The nmsio of verse, tho beauty 
of those expressions usually connected with poetical associations, 
and the elevation or abstraction of mind which is required in the 
production of poetry with all its proper adjuncts, excite the ima- 
gination and preserve it intlie requisite state of activity and fervour. 
The mere difficulties of versification, are by no means so great as 
is generally supposed, when the poet is in a favorable mood. Pope 
has confessed that he often found one couplet suggest another. 
We have also the authority of Milton, for saying, that there are 
certain *' thoughts that voluntarily move harmonious numbers.** 
In descriptive poetry, however, especially, where minute and quick- 
ly changing appearances are to be preserved, and tho memory is 
apt to be unfaithful, the practice of taking prose notes from the 
book of nature is. perhaps, both justifiable and judicious. It is 
analogous to the practice of a sister art. Studies from Nature are 
thought no deduction from a painter's supposed power of imagina- 
tion or facility of execution. 
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STANZAS. 

I. 
Oml deem not thai mj bent ucold, 

Tboagh 'mid the tockd tknmg 
I tiknt fit, M if controQed 

By tome deep leose of wrong ; 
It it not that the roice of mirth 

Sounds hnnhlj in mine car. 
Nor that mj loul denies the worth 

Of Friendship's smile sincere : — 

II. 
But oft npon my sunniest hour 

A fitfal sadness falls. 
And shades prophetic roond me loor. 

Till every scene appab. 
I could not tell thee whence or why 

Comes this o'erwhelming change. 
That makes what else might charm mine eye 

Seem desolate and strange. 

III. 
As sometimes o'er the brightest day 

The sudden shadows sail, 
So dreams of darkness and dismay 

O'er Life's best hopes prevail. 
I sec such mystic visions now. 

And tremble at my fears, — 
Oh I then, forgive my clouded brow. 

My silence and my tears ! 
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ON FRIENDSHIP. 



** Of all the heavenly gifts, that mortal men commend, 
What trusty treasure in the world can countervail a friend ?** 

Nicholas Grimoald'^, 
"In the morning, after the priest had given him the last sacramentif, he said— 
' there is nothing that is meritorious but virtue and friendship ; and indeed 
friendship itself is only a part of virtue/ " 

Spencers Anecdotes of Pope. 
" Oh ! what a rare thing is a friend ! How true is that old saying ; that the use 
of a friend is more pleasing and necessary than the elements of fire and 
water." 

Montaigne* 
'* The friends thou hast, and their adoption trie<l. 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel." 

Shaktpeare, 

Most men flatter tbem8clve« that tbey arc not only capable of 
friendship, but tbat tbey bave many friends. To a superflcial ob- 
server, buman life appears to abound in friendsbips ; but it pre- 
sents a very different aspect to tbose wbo can penetrate beneath 
the surface. ** Friendship is so rare/' observes Sir Philip Sidney, 
" that it is almost doubtful, whether it is a thing indeed, or a 
mere word." Poets and moralists have concurred in eulogising 
its advantages, and lamenting its uncertainty. A familiar anec- 
dote on the subject has been versified by Cowper : 

'' Horatio's servant once, with bow and cringe 
Swin^ng the parlour door upon its hinge, 
Dreading a negative, and over-awed 
Lest he should trespass, begged to go abroad. 
Go fellow ! whither? — turning short about — 
Nay. SUiy at home — ^you're always going out. 



* An old KngliKh Poet— the s<'rond writer of blank-verse after Surrey. He 
flourished in the early part of the ICth century. 
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Til but a step, sir, just at the street's end. 
For what ?— An please your sir, to see a friend. 
A friend I Horatio cried, and seemed to start — 
Yea, marry shalt thou, and with all my heart. 
And fetch my cloak ; for, though the night be raw, 
ril see him too— M«^V«/ 1 ever »aw I** 

** It is with friends as with ghosts/' says Rochefoucault ; 
" things that every body talks of, and scarcely any hath leen." 

But, however rare may be real friendship, men are so little 
formed to live alone, that when they cannot grasp its aabstanoe, 
they love to cheat themselves with its shadow. They who have the 
fewest friends have often the most acquaintances. The latter are 
a kind of proxies for the former, and usually bear the same name, 
though they are really of a very different character. Perhaps faith in 
some matters is less involtmtary than philosophers have supposed ; 
as nothing seems more common than for men to believe according 
to their wishes, and to reject what is opposed to their vanity or 
their interest. Thus we frequently find a person of shrewdness 
and good sense congratulating himself on a long list of aapposed 
friends, who in reality, are heartless and selfish beings, whose 
characters are as clear as daylight to all the rest of the world. 
Men protect themselves from the fear of infidelity in friendship, 
and the horror of discovering that they are alone in the world, 
by a voluntary blindness. The greatest optimist in friendship is 
indisposed to put the truth and constancy of his friends to a very 
severe trial. He dreads to be undeceived. It is generally consi- 
dered a very dangerous thing to borrow money from a friend, or 
to rival him in love or fame. That which is commonly called 
fricndbhip would not stand the test. Goldsmith's story of 
Alcandcr and Septimius, in which one friend resigns the hand of 
his mistress to the other, with such a magnanimous self-sacrifice, 
is a pretty romance, but has no counterpart in common life. 

Mr. Landor in his ** Imaginary Conversations" makes Cicero 
thus express himself — " Could I begin my existence agam, and 
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ivhat 18 equally impossible, could I see before me all I have seen, 
I would have few acquaintances, fewer friendships, no familiarities. 
This rubbish, for such it generally is, collecting at the base of an 
elevated mind, lessens its height and impairs its character." 
There is no doubt that the being linked by the mere forms and 
courtesies of society to a very extensive circle, must be injurious 
alike to a man's ease, purity, and independence. He has too 
many different opinions to study, and too many tastes to satisfy, 
to be able to indulge his own particular impulses. Instead of 
standing out boldly and prominently as an individual, he becomes 
only an insignificant part of the great mass, and is whirled away 
like a mere straw, amidst the general refuse that soils the stream 
of life. A man of eminent intellectual and moral worth cannot 
long mingle harmoniously with the crowd without a sacrifice of 
character. The delicate bloom of virtue is soon rubbed off by a 
close contact with the world, and the finest thoughts and specula- 
tions are exchanged for more vulgar and sordid interests. Unless 
a man lowers himself to the level of those about him by unworthy 
compliances, he is regarded with a jecdous eye. His superiority 
is a tacit censure on the rest of the world. They call his inte- 
grity churlishness, and his genius eccentricity. " Great wit," 
especially of that kind which renders a man unfit to mingle with 
the throng, is always held to be very " nearly allied to mad- 
ness." He who mixes with the world, and yet endeavours to 
breast the stream of popular opinion, is considered more odd than 
wise. Thus a man who has many friends has generally very few 
worth having, nor does he deserve to have better ones ; for it is 
only by a dishonorable flexibihty in his own character that he can 
surround himself with a host of intimates, all differing more or 
less from himself, and from each other. The friendship that is 
of any value consists in a close communion of mind, as well as 
heart, and such is the selfishness of most men, the inequality of 
human capacities, and the endless variety of dispositions, that 
2 T 2 
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nothing is so rare as the onion of congenial spirits. A man msf 
pass through a long life without meeting with one companion, 
into whose breast he could safely pour the secrets of his souI« or 
from whom he might expect a perfect and disinterested sym- 
pathy. Montaigne has some excellent obsenrations on the rarity 
of friendship, and relates the anecdote of a young soldier, who, 
when asked by Cyrus, what he would take for a horse with whidi 
he had just won the prize at a race, and whether he wookL 
exchange him for a kingdom, replied, " No, truly, sir ; bat I 
would freely part with him to gain a friend, could I find a man 
worthy of such a relation." When Socrates was asked why he 
had built so small a house — " Small as it is," he replied, " I wish 
I had friends enough to fill it." 

Rochefoucault, who studied human nature closely, obsenred, 
that in the misfortunes of our best friends we always find some- 
thing that does not displease us. Swift has confirmed the truth 
of this maxim, and has illustrated it by his yerses on his own 
death, in which he anticipates the observations of his surviving 
friends with great sagacity and a caustic humour. To those who 
neither analyze their own feelings, nor dive into the hearts of 
others, this view of human nature may seem as untrue as it is 
shocking. They perceive not with what eager and indecent haste 
unhappy intelligence is communicated by friends, and how trans- 
parent is the veil of sadness that is worn on such occasions. A 
keen eye may often detect an ill -suppressed smile beneath it, like 
the sunlight behind an April cloud. J have seen instances in 
which it has broken out into actual laughter. People are some- 
times heard to express a sense of horror at their own indifference 
to the afflictions of their friends, and half- conscious of a strange 
internal pleasure, are unable to account for it. It is truly said, 
that the most difficult of all knowledge is the knowledge of our 
own hearts. This secret satisfaction arising from the distresses 
of others is owing to the sense of superior fortune, increased 
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by contrast, and not to any natural malignity of disposition, as 
might be superficially imagined. All happiness is comparative, 
and we measure our own lot by that of others. This view of 
the subject in some degree blunts the edge of Rochefoucault's 
remark, which would otherwise seem a terrible sarcasm against 
human nature. To enable us to overcome the disposition to con- 
gratulate ourselves on our own good fortune at the expense of 
others, our friendship must be strong indeed. Those who think 
they have many friends of such truth and fervour indulge in a 
very gross delusion. 

A gentleman once gave me a few odd pages, which he got by 
mere accident, of a work entitled " The Journal of a Self-Observer,** 
being the diary of the inmost thoughts and feeUngs of the cele- 
brated Lavatcr, a keen student of his own heart and the hearts 
of others. The Journal was not originally intended for publi- 
cation. " Lest I should deceive myself," says the author, " I 
will make a firm resolution never to show these remarks to 
any person whatever." And he undertakes to put down every 
thing as truly and as carefully as if he had to read the Journal to 
his God. The following passage may be given as a specimen of 
his confessions (more genuine than those of Rousseau), and as a 
curious evidence of his severe and searching self-study. The 
book would have delighted Rochefoucault. 

" Sunday, January the seventh. — When I awoke, a messenger was 

waiting for roe, delivering a letter from my friend ••♦•, at II , who 

entreated me to pay him u visit, if posnible, for he was very ill. 

" I was frightened, and yet this intelligence had tomething pleasing in 
itf though, God knows 1 I love my friend sincerely; his death would 
grieve me much. It it not the Jirtt time that my fright occasiotted by 
afflicting intelligence, teemed to be mixed with tccret joy. I recollect to 
liave felt once on a sudden alarm of fire, something so very pleasing, that, 
on cool reflection, makes me shudder. Was this sensation the effect of the 
novelty, and the suddenness of the alarm, or of the presentiment of the 
concern which thote with whom I thould have an opportunity of converting 
am that itKident would thow, and which it alwayt tomewhat Jiattering to the 
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narrator? Or wai it the eflWct of the confuied idea of the clianget wbidi 
interrupted the tameneM of my thoughts or occufNitionf ? Or wat it, 
ivhich in most likely, the conncquence of the jo}(ftd sennatian of being 
exefnptrdjrom (he miiifortune which beJ'alU or threatent otheri? 

** I should like to know what passes in the mindi of other people, and 
particularly of those who have an humane, feeling heart, when they are 
surprised by important, and, at the same time, afflicting intelligence. 
However, I apprehend that most of them either do not poy proper atten- 
tion to situations of that kind, or are anxious to hide their feeltogi from 
others, and, perhaps from themselves. Yet, I think, one ought to observe 
one's self with the utmost care in luch cases ; and, in order to recolleet 
afterwurds, to one*s own benefit, the most secret emotions of the mind, one 
ought to commit them faithfully to writing in the first tranquil moment 

*< I comtuunicated the letter to my wife, made preparation for my 
journey, settled in haste some business, gave some orders, and then step- 
ped into the carriage. 

'* Consternation, anxiety, uneasiness, and a tecret tatiaf action, on ae- 
count of the joy my tpeetly arrival would afford my friend, but not only on 
account (f that joy, but alno of the praiie which I expected himtelfand hit 
family wtmld give me-^and ulmme on account of that tatiffaction, succeed- 
ed each other, alternately, in the first quarter of an hour*. 

** I began to pray : '01 my God 1 how irregular and impure are my 
thoughts 1 When will my heart be in such a condition that I shall be able 
to look upon myself without blushing !— Merciful God ! guide my thoughts 
and sensationN, particularly at present.' '' 

Real friendship is almost as exclusive as love, and cannot be 
diffused over a large circle. I can hardly call that man my friend 
who cares as much for a hundred other people as he does for me. 
I am not satisfied with a hundredth share of his heart. He 
might as well pretend to love as many mistresses. He cannot 
have an equally deep feeling for them all. In the event of a 
contrariety of interests amongst them, how is he to act ? Every 
body's friend is no one's. Jealousy is almost as much allied to 
friendship as to love, and it is more natural to see friends in pairs 
than in triads or in scores. The close communion of a g^eat 
number of people is sociality, but not friendship, 



* These are genuine confesr pn ndgt* 
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Some people talk <A friendthip as if it were at caminon a thing 
as the sexital afTection, which is by no means the case. All men 
at some period of their lives have been fired by the latter passion, 
bot comparatively very few of any age have felt the force of 
genuine friendship. Love is a compound feeling, and is fed with 
the grossest food ; bat friendship is a passion which must exist 
entirely on a moral or intellectual diet. Though love is more 
fiery and ardent, it is also more fickle and uncertain. It is sub* 
ject, as are all physical passions, to a fatal satiety. It is destroyed 
by fruition. But the appetite of friendship grows with what it 
feeds on. Love is like a hunter who cares not for the game when 
once caught, which he may have pursued with the most intense 
and breathless eagerness. Love is strongest in pursuit, friendship 
in possession. 

The ancient philosophers were enthusiastic advocates of friend- 
ship, and amongst the Greeks it was made a point of religion 
and legislation. But Christianity has been thought by some to 
nullify this virtue. Boame Jenyns, in his " View of the Internal 
£videncc of the Christian Religion," maintabs, that it is not con- 
sistent with that universal benevolence which is inculcated by the 
Scriptures*. Dr. Johnson seems to lean to the same opinion, 
and Shaftesbury in his " Characteristics" insists that private 
friendship is a virtue purely voluntary in a Christian. He sup- 
ports his argument with an extract from Bishop Taylor, who 
observes that the word friendship, in the sense commonly under- 
stood by it, is not so much as mentioned in the New Testamentf. 



* " It \n toUlly inrompatible," be obierveN, " with the geaius and spirit of 
the (i<Mpcl." Melmoth ia hit remarks on Cicero's Lttliuu warmly combats tluf 
notion. 

t Hut Hinhop Heber (who by the way, wrote a Life of Bishop Taylor) 
made the following remark in a letter to Mr. Hornby : *' Whatever may be our 
prospects of intercourne here, I am not one of those who apprehend that a well- 
grounded esteem even for earthly beings, will perish with the present world ; and 
I trust I am nut presumptuous in cherishing the hope, that many of the friend- 
ships bsfso here, may be among the Mrarces of our everiasting happiness." 
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Boswell records the following conversation on this subject l>^ 
tween Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Knowles (a Quaker lady). 

Johtuon: ''All frieiicliihip in preferring the interest of a friend to the 
neglect or pt^rhnpH nguinNt the interest of others ; so that an old Greek 
said, ' he thut has friendt has nofrknd* Now Christianity recomniendi 
univcnml l)enevolenre, to consider nil men as our brethren ; which iscoo- 
trury to the virtue of friendship, as described by the ancient philosopher!. 
Surely, modam, your sect m\ist approve of this ; for you call all men 
friendt." Mrt. Kntnvlet : " We are commanded to do (food to all men, 
but especially to them that are of the household of faith V* Johtuon : 
'* Well, madam, the household of faith is wide enough." Mrt, Knawlei: 
** But, Doctor, our Saviour had twelve Apostles, yet there was one whom 
he loved. John was called the disciple whom Jesus loved!" Johruon: 
(with eyes sparkling benignantly,) '* Very well, indeed, madam. Yoa 
have said very well." Bunwell : ** A fine application. Pray sir, hod you 
ever thought of it V Johnton : " I had not, sir." 

But though there is certainly a spirit of exdusivenesa in friend* 
ship itself, it does not follow that it is necessarily opposed to that 
universal philanthropy which is so incessantly and so beautifully 
recommended by the Christian religion. To entertain exactly 
the same esteem and love for all men is utterly impossible, because 
we esteem and luve individuals for qualities with which all men 
are not equally endowed. There are also natural instincts which 
interfere with this equality of regard. Every mother must prefer 
the interest of her own offspring to that of others. All that can 
be expected from us is, the cultivation of a spirit of charity and 
good-will towards the whole human race ; and they who are 
capable of an intense and passionate friendship cannot be cruel or 
cold-hearted towards any portion of their fellow- creatures. In 
fact, in the composition of a genuine friendship there are many 
of the highest and most generous virtues. A merely selfish man 
cannot be a friend, neither can an evil-minded or a foolish one. 
Voltaire defines friendship ** a tacit contract between two sensible 
and virtuous persons." " The wicked," he says, " have only 
accomplices ; the voluptuous, companions ; the interested, asso- 
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dates; idk men, comiexioiis ; and princes, courtiers. Cethegiis/' 
he adds, " was the accomplice of Cataline, and M«cenas, the 
courtier of Octarios ; hot Cicero was the/riend <tf Atticns." 

There are manj deli^tfnl examples oi literary friendship. 
Perhaps one reason of the fenronr oi friendship hetween men of 
letters is their ^M^lity of mental intercourse. They are in the 
habit of dothing their most sahtle thoughts and associa- 
tions in a trani^Murent diction. The commonion of such men 
is perfect, and the mtense delight with which they compare 
minds, and kindle at the todal collision oi their most secret con« 
ceptions, is inconceivable by ordinary persons. Their mental 
characters are more firmly fixed, and their opinions are not liable 
to be affected by the breath of friroloas scandal or by slight 
external occurrences. They live as it were in a world of their own, 
in which there are fewer mutabilities than in the material world 
with which other men are connected. They do not care for the 
idle gossip of sodety. Their conversation is aboat departed 
spirits, and is fall of glorious abstractions. They are hand and 
glove with Milton and Shakspeare, with Bacon and with New- 
ton, while they have not even a bowing acquaintance with thdr 
next-door neighbour. How beautiful an instance oi literary 
friendship is that of Beaumont and Fletcher, whose labours were 
so mingled, that no critic has been able to separate them ! Their 
nnimi is eternal ! It is scarcdy necessary to allude to the friend- 
ship <tf Virgil and Horace, Petrarch and Boccado, Chaucer and 
Gower, Surrey and Wyatt, Milton and Marvel, Cowley and Harvey, 
Isaac Walton and Charles Cotton, Lloyd and Churchill, Pope and 
Swift, and Byron and Moore. Of these interesting literary friend- 
ships almost every one must have read. How touchingly has Gray 
commemorated his affiection for West, in the following Sonnet. 

*' In Tmin to m€ the smiling morning shines. 

Ami reddening Phoebus lifts hb golden tire ; 
The birds in v«in their amorous descant join. 
Or cheerful fields resume their green attire. 

2 IT 
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These ears, alas, for other notes repine ; 

A different object do these eyes require ; 
My lonely anguish melts no heart but mine ; 

And in my breast the imperfect joys expire. 
Yet morning smiles the busy race to cheer, 

And new-bom pleasure brings to happier men ; 
The fields to all their wonted tribute bear ; 

To warm their little loves the birds complain, 
I fruitless mourn for him that cannot hear, 

And weep the more because I weep in vain/' 



The friendship of Montaigne and Stephen de Boetius was such 
as is rarely known in ordinary life, — " a friendship so entire, and 
so perfect, that certainly the like is hardly to be found in story." 
Nothing can exceed the passionate and diunterested tenderness 
with which they regarded each other. After the death of fioetiosi 
of which his friend has given us so pathetic a relation, life seemed 
•• one dark tedious night" to the survivor. " From the day that 
I lost him," says Montaigne, " I have only languished b life, and 
the very pleasures that present themselves to me, instead of com- 
forting me, double my affliction for the loss of him. We were 
half-sharers in every thing ; and methinks, by outliving him, I 
defraud him of his share.** This approaches nearly to Dryden's 
somewhat extravagant description of friendship in his '* All for 
Love." 



** I was his soul : he lived not but in me ; 
We were so closed witliin each other's breast. 
The rivets were not found that joined us first ; 
That does not reach us yet ; we were so mixed. 
As meeting streams, boih to ourselves were lost : 
We were one mass : we could QOUifa nw take. 

But from the same ; for he 
• • • 

If I have any joy wlien t^ 
I gnulj^ it to myself ; m 
The€ if ihy jMwi:' 
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Young puts the loss of a friend in a still stronger light : 

" When friends part 
Tis the survivor dies." 

It is this kind of social intercourse which is described by Seneca. 
*• Friendship," says he, " lays all things common, and nothing 
can be good to the one that is ill to the other. I do not speak of 
such a community as to destroy one another's propriety ; but as 
the father and mother have two childem, not one a piece, but 
each of them two." When we consider what are the real claims of 
friendship, and look around us in the world in search of a true 
friend, we may well despair of success. He who has one such 
treasure may think himself supremely fortunate. Ordinary con- 
nections in society are merely supported by an interchange of 
interests, which is interrupted at the first inequality. This com- 
merce of benefits is attended with as much selfishness and mean 
arithmetic on both sides as the negociations of the lowest traders. 
It resolves itself into the simple question of profit and loss. The 
general craving for society and intolerance of solitude is not so 
much traceable to a spirit of sociahty as to an uneasy vacancy of 
mind, and the absei^ce of internal and independent sources of 
amusement. Most men are anxious to escape from their own 
thoughts, and dread the dulness of a self-conversation. They 
find their own company insupportable, and are sometimes com- 
pelled to fly for relief even to those whom they despise. Thus> 
" kings," as Burke says, " are fond of low company," because in 
such society they can best forget their own wearisome identity, 
and throw off that uneasy weight of satiety and care which is 
peculiar to their isolated condition. The friendship which seems 
so abundant in general society is a sad illusion, and nothing can 
be more contradictory and absurd than the manner in which the 
( of people speak, in their absence, of those whom they call 
• friends. They should ask thcmaclvcs how far they would be 
Mrifice t\ieir own immediate interest for the benefit of 
2 
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these dear associates. If the life of one of them depended on 
an expensive voyage that was beyond his means, would they 
pay the cost ? If he were to die, would it deprive them of 
any portion of their usual appetite or sleep ? " Not a jot !" Dr. 
Johnson, who was at least as capable of the virtue of friendship 
as the generality of men, has very candidly confessed the small 
extent of his own sympathy in the fate of others. If he had not 
the requisite fervour and disinterestedness of genuine friendship, 
he was at all events no hypocrite, and was equally willing to read 
his own heart, and to lay it open to the gaze of others. When he 
was asked, what his feelings would be if one of his friends were 
apprehended for an offence for which he might be hanged : he 
replied, " I should do what I could to bail him, and give him any 
other assistance ; but if he were once fairly hanged I should not 
suffer." ** Would you eat your dinner that day, sir ?" inquired 
Boswell. " Yes, sir ; and eat it as if he were eating with me. 
Why, there's Baretti, who is to be tried for his life to-morrow ; 
friends have risen up for him on all sides ; yet if he should be 
hanged, none of them will eat a slice of plum>pudding the less. 
Sir, that sympathetic feeling goes a very little way in depressing 
the mind." This seems a disheartening account of human 
nature ; but I am afraid it is the true one. Those who have more 
sympathy for their fellows are perhaps but rare exceptions to the 
general character of mankind. Dr. Johnson, cursed as he was 
with a hypochondriacal temperament, had a deep sense of the 
necessity of friendship. After the loss of many friends, whose 
praise he valued, he makes a touching allusion to his desolate con- 
dition, in the preface to his Dictionary. ** 1 may surely," says he, 
" be contented without the praise of perfection, which if I could 
obtain in this gloom of solitude, what would it avail me ?" But 
the death of friends made little impression upon him when he had 
the means of supplying their place with other associates. He used 
to talk of the necessity of repairing his friendships with new 
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acquaintances, a cold and mechanical notion, which shows how 
little he understood of the depth, and holiness, and continuity of 
a true affection*. His friendship was selfish and one-sided. He 
was merely his own friend. The loss of a friend who deserves 
the name is utterly irreparable. It is a terrible laceration of the 
heart which never heals. 

" Thy last sigh 
Dissolved the charm ; the disenchanted earth 
Lost ail her lustre !'* 

There is nothing which throws so dark a horror over death as 
the parting with a dear friend ; and the dreadful thought that we 
may never meet again, even in a future state, is almost insupport- 
able. The great and awful change which must take place in our 
nature may annihilate the materials of friendship. 



* It must be remembered, however, that even Cicero, in his Craay on 
Friendship, recommends us to repair the loss of old friends by new acquisitions. 
And Shenstone acknowledges that it was a maxim with him that whenever he 
lost a person's friendship to engage a fresh friend in bis place, fi ut it is not so 
easy, to engage a friend, as you would a servant, just as you require him. 
There is a pleasant stanza on this subject m Don Juan. 

" O Job ! you had two friends : one's quite enough. 

Especially when we are ill at ease ; 
They are but bad pilots when the weather's rough. 

Doctors less famous for their cures than fees. 
Let no man grumble when his friends fall off. 

As they will do like leaves at the first breeze : 
When your affairs come round, one way or t'other. 
Go to the Coffee House and take another." 

The Poet, however, adds in the succeeding stanza — 

If But this is not my maxim : had it been. 
Some heart-aches bad been spared me." 

The thought of going to a Coffee House for a new friend was suggested to 
Lord Byron by a passage in Swift's or Walpole's letters, he did not remember 
which, where it is mentioned that somebody regretting the loss of a friend was 
answered, " When I lose one, I go to the St. James's Coffee House, and take 
another." 
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The ancicntB carried more of this world into their idea of » 
future state than we do, and cheered their last hours with the 
hope of again meeting those they loved with much the same 
personal feeling as that with which they parted. Modem phi- 
losophy is on this point perhaps more refined ; but while it ren- 
ders our future prospect less palpable, it is also less congenial 
to human associations. 



STANZAS TO 



(on thb dbath op his wipx, a pkw months aftse maeriaob.) 

I. 
A OLOOM hath gathered round thee now that will not pass away, 
Like gray mist from the mountain's peak, or storms from April's 

day ; 
There in a nhade upon thy brow, a tempest in thy soul. 
No ray of earthly hope can cheer, no mortal voice control. 

II. 
For she, the charm, the life of life, hath vanished from the scene, 
And thou art left to mourn in vain how brief her sway hath been ; — 
Alas ! too, like a meteor fair from some celestial clinic, 
Tliat bright but transient vision touched the dusky wings of Time ! 

III. 
Tliy path is lone and dcHolate, and grief hIiuU haunt thy breast. 
Yet somctinicH dreams of happier rcaliiiM wlicre wcnry pilgrims rest. 
May flatjh upon thine upward f^azc, and bid thy Hj)irit soar 
Where friends and lovers severed long, shall meet to part no more ! 
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» 

Lady — though no poetic fire 
Breathe in my verse — no Muse inspire 
My soul with that resplendent lore 
That glitters in the page of Moorb — 
With Wordsworth's sentiment profound — 
Or Byron's storm of thought and sound — 
Or classic Campbbll's patriot glow — 
Or Scott'b free strain, whose numbers flow 
As wildly as the wandering rills 
'Mid Scotia's proud romantic hills — 
The state, the tenderness, and power 
Of^SouTHKY in his happier hour — 
The gentle truth, and visions bold. 
Of him* the " Tale of Love*' that told— 
Or Shbllky's wilderness of dreams. 
His thunder- clouds, and meteor-gleams ; — 
Though powers like these alone are given 
To spirits touched with light from heaven, 
Who seem upon this earth to wave 
Celestial wands — and thousands crave 
A spark of their immortal flame 
To cheer them on the path of fame, 
Xet crave in vain — and 'mid the throng 
E'en I have dared an idle song, — 
Though barren rhymes my labours raise, 
Poor shrubs on whicli the sun of praise 
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Bat seldom beams, — I do not fear 
Fair Ladt ! thine indulgent ear ; 
For promptly at thy soft command — 
And who could check his heart or hand 
At beauty's call ? — I've framed a lay 
Whose sound perchance some future day 
May bid thee hail with kind regard 
The memory of thy friend and bard. 

But turning to my task and theme, 
What rays of glory round me stream ! 
The dazzling gems these leaves enclose — 
The various spells that genius throws 
On every page — the flowerets rare 
Transplanted in this bright parterre — 
Strike dumb the faint descriptive Muse, 
As sun-beams mock the painter's hues ; — 
Nor need these simple verses tell 
The hand of Taste hath chosen well. 



^ 



